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IN EUROPE NOW 


Tuat Herr Hitler should be hoarse 
can surprise no one. What lozenge, 
what gargle, what jujube could he 
not endow? No longer plain —or 
pretty —young women whose com- 
plexions photographs can neither libel 
nor reveal, no longer that series of 
teeth that seem to clamour for the 
black notes: they have lost their adver- 
tizing value, at last the testimonial of a 
man who can shout and verify. It is 
interesting to know that Herr Hitler 
was convinced that in conversation with 
Sir John Simon he would be compelled 
to strain his voice. Signor Mussolini 
was pained by this sustained timbre. 
To be unable to dispense with a 
whisper is no doubt a weakness. 
* * * 

When Herr Hitler heard about (or 
read) the White Paper he undoubtedly 
lost his temper. He sent for Herr von 
Ribbentrop —his yes-man-—in order 
to lose it more satisfactorily. Rein- 
forced by an audience, he lost his 
head. The danger of dictators is 
that they alternately lose their #éte-a- 
tétes with themselves, those communions 
that give to normal men a certain 


self-critical sanity. The extreme dis- 
courtesy of the communiqué can only 
be deliberate. Herr Hitler expressed 
no regrets. No gesture of courtesy 
engaged — or compromised -— the future. 
One can see the wretched fonction- 
naires of the Wilhelm-Strasse trailing 
behind like bedraggled bridesmaids — 
the thunderstorm wrecking their happy 
tulle. 
* * * 

What is Herr Hitler’s object? He 
has chosen to be rude at the wrong 
moment. But perhaps from the point 
of view of ‘nuisance value’ it is the 
right moment. 

He believes that he can wreck the 
National Government and split the 
Labour Party. What troubled confetti! 

And behind all that there is the 
conviction — the concession — that we 
are honorary Aryans, ultimately despis- 
ing all Latins and all Slavs. 


% * * 


We have for the moment — God 
be praised — been found wanting. The 
map of Europe is psychologically a 
curious mess—five great Powers in 
search of an author. 
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Monsieur Vienot’s brilliant and 
profound article on the two Russian 
Alliances (Europe Nouvelle, February) 
should be read by everyone interested 
in world questions. 

England carries her burden of 
doubt and of conviction. Each indi- 
vidual is entitled to ask himself the 
question: ‘Was it or was it not the right 
moment to publish the White Paper?’ 

When is a truth in the bush better 
than a truth in the hand? There are 
those of us who believe that the truth 
has been allowed too long to lurk in 
the bush. Mr. Macdonald suddenly 
decided on a Jack-in-the-box. 

* * * 


There was an old lady of Sheen 
Whose musical ear was not keen: 

She said, ‘It is odd 

But I cannot tell God 
Save the weasel from Pop goes the 


Queen.’ 


Herr Furtwangler has refound his 
mislaid spiritual home — the Nazis. 
x * * 


The situation in Greece is difficult 

to analyse. There has always been a 
- Venizelist undercurrent rather ‘than a 
Venizelist party: an undefined urgent 
unrest pushing the Macedonians, the 
Cretans and the mountain warriors to 
action. It is difficult to find the match 
which lit the fire. Was it the new 
electoral law? Was it the delayed 
trial of the men who had attempted to 
assassinate M. Venizelos? The old feud 
between Venizelists and Royalists has 
existed for so many years that theinflam- 
mable moment becomes mysterious. It 
is pathetic that the fleet and the air 
force of a small country should become 

striking examples of homeopathy. 


M. Venizelos was a great man, 
though never quite enough of a great 
man to forget it. He was a brilliant 
traveller — but travellers learn that 
even though they sell their goods 
they lose their roots. To certain men 
ambition is like wool next to the skin. 
The mixture of itching and scratching 
is rarely beneficial. 

When power is gained the relief of 
silk is restored and wisdom may or may 
not follow. 

* * * 

The French ‘I told you so” is 
louder than Herr Hitler’s official 
voice. What will be the repercussions 
of this inevitable —though no doubt 
regrettable — note? 

Those of us who believe it to be 
just will wish it to be inaudible. 


* * * 


Mot de la fin: 

Man (faintly drunk): ‘I have lost 
half a crown. 

Policeman: ‘Where.’ 

Man: ‘Fifty yards away.’ 

Policeman: ‘Why are you looking 
for it here?’ 

Man: ‘Because it’s lighter here.’ 


AT HOME 


THE last few weeks have witnessed at 
home a remarkable revival of political 
interest. A situation that a short 
while ago looked set and turgid has 
all of a sudden become lively and 
unpredictable. People have begun to 
sit up and ask each other What next — 
Cabinet reconstruction, a General 
Election, another slump, another series 
of City scandals? And in areas where 
the effects of economic depression are 
felt most personally not only eyebrows 
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but tempers have been raised. The 
almost inexhaustible patience of the 
British working man has shown signs 
of giving out. There have been 
riots. 

* * * 

There were a number of reasons 
for the change. One of them was 
Pepper — the failure of the attempted 
‘corner’ and the financial and political 
repercussions of the breakdown. Big 
names were known to have been 
involved in the gamble and bigger ones 
still were rumoured to have been. A 
connexion between the pepper ramp 
and the tin pool was pretty definitely 
established. At one moment it looked 
as though a resounding political 
scandal were about to be unearthed: 
there may still be unpleasant dis- 
closures. The whole thing, anyway, 
left a nasty taste in the mouth and a 
nasty if temporary slump in British 
securities. Investors were rattled, the 
City began to wonder uneasily whether 
an episode to which the French re- 
ferred as ‘the English Stavisky case’ was 
the first of another cycle of Hatry-isms; 
and generally the affair did no good 
at all to the tentative economic re- 
covery from which industry was hoping 
much and politicians more still. 


* bd * 


Pepper was one thing, and at the 
same moment came others to administer 
a jolt to complacency. The unemploy- 
ment figures for January shot suddenly 
upwards by nearly a quarter of a 
million —a much more than seasonal 
increase. Was this further proof that 
recovery had halted? The rise, dis- 
turbing enough in itself, came at a 
time when both Government and 


of Men 


public had been made _ profoundly 
uncomfortable by the breakdown in 
the Cabinet’s new plan for unemploy- 
ment relief. On this matter, as was 
noted here a month ago, the Govern- 
ment has completely surrendered, but 
at the time of writing has still pro- 
duced no alternative scheme. Here, 
too, rumour has been rife, with tales 
of dissension in the Cabinet and 
between it and the Central Relief 
Committee and the local authorities. 
All the time that delay and uncertainty 
are prolonged impatience among the 
unemployed is growing. The muddle 
is being electorally exploited for all it is 
worth by the Oppositions. And all 
this has come out of a reform which 
was designed to ‘take the dole out of 
politics’! Well, it has come back with 
a vengeance. 


* * * 


What is more, it will stay back, 
from now right up to the next election 
— whenever that may be — and beyond: 
until, in fact, the problem of unem- 
ployment has been solved. It has 
always been certain that, short of 
war, the one really decisive element in 
the fortunes of any contemporary 
British Government must be the state 
of unemployment. This is far and 
away the biggest domestic issue of the 
times. It has become so more than 
ever in the past month or two through 
the re-emergence into active politics 
of Mr. Lloyd George with his positive 
schemes for work instead of the dole. 
He has introduced a potent new factor. 
Whoever else may try to keep unem- 
ployment out of politics, Mr. Lloyd 
George may be relied upon in the 
next few months to see that it stays in. 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s re-arrival on 
the scene has indeed been one of the 
most operative causes of the new 
liveliness in politics. It was he and 
his scheme that nearly forced an 
immediate Cabinet reconstruction, and 
would have done if Mr. Garvin in the 
Press and several influential politicians 
had had their way. The High Com- 
mand feigned ignorance of any dis- 
turbance, but even The Times described 
a cautious and cumbrous semicircle 
round the figure of the Wizard and his 
plans. For the moment Mr. Cham- 
berlain has scored an apparent victory 
for the orthodox Treasury view and. 
the flirting with Wales has ceased. 
But Mr. Lloyd George, like the Prime 
Minister, will go on and on and on, 
and so, while unemployment remains 
high and plans for alleviating it un- 
forthcoming, will public demand for 
some more positive line of action 
(what the ‘Thunderer’ calls ‘a co- 
ordinated policy’). Hard on the 
Chancellor’s renewed repudiation of 
‘public works’ came the Premier’s 
letter to Mr. Lloyd George cordially 
inviting him to submit his plans for 
inspection. Some think this a plot, 
some think it has been done to disarm 
criticism; some do not know what to 
think. Possibly Mr. Lloyd George 
doesn’t know either, but he has 
promised to accept the invitation, so 
soon the fun should begin. 


* * * 


Prospects of any substantial relief 
in the Budget have diminished as the 
financial year draws to a close and 
the estimates have been published. 
All three Services are getting more this 
time. There was a sound case for 


of Men 


some increase this year to replace old 
or depleted stocks and to make up 
some arrears already foreshadowed, 
but the publication of the White Paper 
justifying the rises on the eve of Sir 
John Simon’s visit to Berlin was a 
pretty serious miscalculation. We are 
always twitting the Germans for their 
bad diplomatic psychology. This time 
we seem to have been guilty ourselves. 
What the domestic effect of it has been 
or will be is impossible to estimate. 
In the opinion of one experienced 
political observer it will have added 
half a million votes to the Peace Ballot. 


ok * * 


An entertaining footnote to Pepper 
was written by that ruthless political 
pamphleteer masquerading as humorist 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, who contributed 
to Punch a poem chronicling the woes 
of an innocent man of business who 
attempted to make a fortune by 
gambling in tapioca. He failed, and 
his activities passed unnoticed by 
Authority, but shortly afterwards he 
was apprehended and fined for being 
found in possession of a ticket for the 
Irish Sweep. Point has been lent to 
this very serious tale by the recent 
suspension of twelve London police- 
sergeants and a constable alleged to 
have been concerned in bribery by 
street bookmakers in the East End. 
So long as laws remain bad, we shall 


be bothered with abuses. 


* * * 


The Committee of Enquiry into 
the Coroner system has been appointed. 
Who shall say it is not needed? Here is 
a recent flower of coroner’s wisdom, 
culled from the columns of the News 
Chronicle: 
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The story of two parents, starv- ‘This tragedy,’ said the coroner, 
ing and poverty-stricken, who died ‘shows that even among the poorest 
within three hours of each other there may be found a streak of 
after they had done all they could noble humanity and virtue.’ 
to feed and clothe their four-years- As Stevenson might have said 
old baby, was told at a Belfast if he had read it, ‘Golly, what a 
inquest yesterday. man!’ 
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A Paper read to the Royal Society of Literature on Wednesday, January gth, 1935, by 


St. John Ervine 


We alee SOMERSET 


MAUGHAM, who was born in Paris on 
January 25th, 1874, belongs to a 
family mainly concerned with the law. 
His grandfather was a founder of the 
Incorporated Law Society, and one of 
his brothers is a distinguished Chancery 
Judge. Another practised very success- 
fully as a solicitor in France. Law was 
the natural vocation of the Maughams, 
but the youngest son of his father did 
not follow his grandfather or his 
brothers into the practise of their 
profession. He chose, instead, to be a 
physician and surgeon, and studied 
medicine at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
after he had passed through the 
University of Heidelberg. . His first 
play was a one-act piece in German, 
entitled Schiffbruchig, which was pro- 
duced in Berlin in 1901 when its author 
was twenty-seven ; but this was not his 
first work, for he began his career as a 
novelist, and not as a dramatist, and 
he had written four novels before his 
earliest play was performed. The first 
of them, Liza of Lambeth, was published 
in 1897, and immediately established 
him as a man writing with some 
authority. This is a remarkable novel 
for anyone to have written, but that it 
should have been written by a young 
medical student only just out of his 


’teens is astonishing. It is a book that 
no one but a young doctor with a 
generous and indignant mind could 
have written, and it is the young and 
generous and socially-indignant doctor 
in Mr. Maugham whose reappearance 
I still confidently await. It is not my 
business now to treat of Mr. Maugham’s 
novels, of which he has written over a 
score, except to say that they reveal the 
dramatist as effectively as do the plays. 
He tells a story in a terse and quick and 
vivid manner. He has views, but he 
subordinates them to his tale, and he 
can, when he chooses, indulge himself 
in a long, stylish piece of dialogue, but 
he prefers to tell a story without wasting 
time on opinions or extraneous decora- 
tion. He seldom diverges from the 
main avenue, nor is he distracted by 
side issues, however amusing they may 
be. No one who has studied his work 
can imagine him opening a play with a 
long irrelevant dialogue on ritualism, 
such as that with which Mr. Shaw 
opens The Apple Cart, nor can anyone 
imagine him digressing from his theme 
to discuss the state of the Irish people 
in the year A.D. 3000, as Mr. Shaw 
does so amusingly and at such length 
in the fourth part of Back to Methuselah. 
Mr. Shaw is, of course, the victim of 
his opinions, and can easily be diverted 
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from his intention by any idea that 
comes into his head, but Mr. Maugham 
is a more austerely-disciplined man 
than Mr. Shaw — how can he be other- 
wise when he has so much law in his 
blood? — and will not allow himself to 
be distracted. His people are assembled 
and their purpose displayed without 
fuss or delay. The skill with which he 
deploys his forces makes me call him a 
great craftsman, and the fact that this 
skill has been apparent in all his plays 
and novels, from his first to his latest, 
entitles him to be called a born story- 
teller. His success has undoubtedly 
damaged him in the eyes of those 
critics who cannot believe that a writer 
has any merit if the sale of each of his 
novels exceeds 500 copies, or if his 
plays are seen by more than seventeen 
people. Earnest youths from Oxford 
and Cambridge and the Polytechnic, 
when they write assessments of modern 
literature, seldom deign to mention 
Mr. Maugham. But his place in our 
literature is secure and high. He is a 
better dramatist than Congreve, and 
his comedy, The Circle, is superior to 
The Way of the World, a messy piece 
in which choice speeches are expected 
to make up for incompetent arrange- 
ment and a plot, only remembered at 
the last moment, which is so involved 
that even the devoutest admirer of 
Congreve cannot make head or tail of 
it. Mr. Maugham’s novels are better 
than his plays, but only because he 
takes them more seriously. He could, 
if he would, become the most notable 
dramatist of his day. 


II 


I have committed the offence 
which he never commits, I have 


digressed, or, rather, I have jumped 
ahead, and I must now come back 
to my starting-point: the young 
and generous-minded and _socially- 
indignant doctor who is a_ house 
surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
The number of doctors who have taken 
to literature, and taken to it with 
immense success, is remarkable. In 
what other profession can a man 
acquire a greater knowledge of diversi- 
fied human nature than he can obtain 
in medicine? In the law, perhaps, 
although I doubt that; but, in any 
event, Mr. Maugham, by choosing to 
belong to a family of lawyers and 
becoming a doctor, ensured himself a 
variety of experience and knowledge, 
personal and derived, that was in- 
valuable to him as a dramatist and a 
novelist. It will be well at this point 
to say that he abandoned medicine. 
Medicine did not abandon him. He is 
a Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and a Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and during the 
War he returned to the practice of 
medicine in the Army. But medicine 
was not to keep him, and, as we have 
seen, he was producing novels while he 
was still dispensing potions, and pre- 
paring to make a dramatist of himself 
between visits to patients. His first 
appearance on the English stage was 
in the nature of a misfortune. The 
play was a sombre piece, entitled A 
Man of Honour, and it was produced by 
the Stage Society in 1903. The facts 
that it was sombre and that it was 
performed by the Stage Society were 
Mr. Maugham’s undoing. Our mana- 
gers suspect serious authors, especially 
when they are noticed by the Stage 
Society, of being no better than they 
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ought to be, and take uncommon care 
to reject their plays without reading 
them. Managers, more than other 
people, love labels, and anyone who 
wishes to obtain admission to the stage 
must be careful how he gets himself 
labelled. If he begins his career by 
writing a play which can be called 
gloomy, then the sooner he enters the 
Civil Service the better it will be for 
his pocket and his peace of mind. Mr. 
Maugham made this terrible mistake: 
he wrote a gloomy play, and was 
immediately labelled an intellectual 
dramatist. His typescripts were re- 
turned to him with unflattering 
rapidity. A Man of Honour, which was 
written in 1898, when its author was 
twenty-four, was refused by half a 
dozen managers, and it might have 
been better for Mr. Maugham if it had 
also been refused by the Stage Society. 
‘I could not help noticing,’ he says in 
one of his prefaces, ‘that a _ play 
produced by the Stage Society did not 
lead to very much. After the two 
performances they gave it and the 
notices in the Press, it was as dead as 
mutton. I felt a trifle fiat after the 
production of A Man of Honour. I 
looked reflectively at the Thames and 
was conscious that I had not set it on 
fire. I badly wanted to write plays 
that would be seen not only by a 
handful of people. I wanted money 
and I wanted fame. I did not know 
then that success on the stage can only 
bring notoriety. But it was not 
without misgivings that I turned to 
comedy. I knew that the drama could 
only regain its proper place in the 
literary life of the time and be of serious 
import to intelligent men if it dealt 
in a sincere spirit with life. . . 


Stifling, then, my honourable scruples I 
sat down and wrote a comedy which I - 
called Loaves and Fishes. The chief 
character was the fashionable vicar of 
a London parish. It was refused by 
every manager to whom it was sent on 
the ground that the public would not 
care to see the cloth held up to 
ridicule,’ a strange ground for rejection 
when one remembers how avidly the 
public read the novels of Anthony 
Trollope, how popular was The Private 
Secretary. The young author, who had 
already written and published five 
novels, felt despondent about his 
chances of becoming a dramatist, and 
his despair was increased when, walk- 
ing with Mr. Max Beerbohm on the 
pleasant lawns of Merton Abbey, he 
heard himself advised by that elegant 
author to give up all hope of theatrical 
success. Ibsen, too, but more abruptly, 
was told to leave the stage. The lead- 
ing dramatic critic of Copenhagen, 
who is now, no doubt, repenting of his 
folly in hell, harshly recommended the 
young Norwegian, as the young Keats 
had been urged, to return to his 
apothecary’s shop and devote to pills 
and plasters the talent he was so 
wantonly devoting to the drama. 
William Archer once publicly besought 
Mr. Bernard Shaw to withdraw from 
the theatre, for which, Archer asserted, 
he had obviously no talent whatever! 
But Mr. Maugham was not to be 
daunted by Mr. Max Beerbohm any 
more than Keats was to be killed by 
the Quarterly or Ibsen to be returned 
to his apothecary’s shop or Mr. Shaw 
to be kept on platforms. Loaves and 
Fishes having failed to find a producer, 
Mr. Maugham immediately wrote what 
he fondly imagined to be a light 
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comedy which would irresistibly attract 
a popular actress. He has always 
shown a remarkable indifference to the 
requirements of managers and players, 
and the light comedy which followed 
Loaves and Fishes flouted all the popular 
stage conventions and invited the 
refusals it promptly received. For it 
included a scene in which the leading 
actress had to show herself to the public 
in the utmost disarray, ‘with no make- 
up on, and have her hair done while 
she arranged her face before the 
audience.’ It is hard to blame the 
actresses who declined to look at the 
play. Manager after manager refused 
it. If this was the reward of a man 
who tried to write popular light 
comedies, Mr. Maugham might as well 
have earned the label of a gloomy 
dramatist and have continued to pro- 
duce sour-minded pieces. But he was 
resolved to write a pleasant little play, 
and so, while Loaves and Fishes and 
Lady Frederick continued to be rejected, 
he wrote Mrs. Dot, as nearly as he could 
in what he believed to be the fashion- 
able formula. ‘It was,’ he says, 
‘refused as uniformly as Lady Frederick 
had been. The managers praised the 
dialogue, but complained that there 
was not enough action, and one of 
them suggested that I should put in a 
burglary. I did not see my way to 
this.” He was now beginning to be 
daunted, and although he set about 
the writing of another light comedy, 
Jack Siraw, he felt sufficiently despon- 


dent to remark to Mr. Harley Granville- 


Barker, as they strolled one morning 
through St. James’s Park, that it 
seemed useless for him to try any 
longer to win a place in the theatre. 
He had almost abandoned hope and 


was inclined to put his trust exclusively 
in novels! . . . A few weeks later, three 
of these plays, which had been rejected 
many times, together with a fourth 
piece, called The Explorer, were being 
acted simultaneously with great success 
in the West End, a record which has 
not been broken, and their author, who 
had with the utmost difficulty raised 
the price of the fare from Italy to 
England to attend the rehearsals of 
Lady Frederick, found himself a rich 
man, eagerly sought after by managers 
and actors. The first of the oft-rejected 
pieces, Lady Frederick, was performed 
422 times; the second, Mrs. Dot, 272 
times; and the third, Jack Straw, 321 
times. The fourth play, The Explorer, 
a sterner piece than these three, was 
less successful. Mr. Maugham-is now 
the author of twenty-eight plays, of 
which only eighteen are included in the 
Collected Edition, these eighteen, he 
too modestly says, being all that he 
wishes to preserve. His latest play, 
Sheppey, he declares, is the last that he 
will write in his capacity as a ‘profes- 
sional dramatist.’ Z—This announcement 
is worded in a way which does not 
preclude the hope that Mr. Maugham 
may write many plays for his own 
entertainment or for experimental pur- 
poses. In the preface to the fifth 
volume, he discusses the possibility of 
finding new methods of expression in 
drama, new ways of writing dialogue, 
and this discussion inspires the belief 
that he may surprise and gratify his 
admirers with the production of plays 
of greater quality than any he has yet 
written. His excuse for abandoning 
the theatre does not stand examination. 
‘I am conscious,’ he says, ‘that I am 
no longer in touch with the public that 
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patronises the theatre.’ He, therefore, 
steps on to the shelf, as a dramatist, 
although he refuses to mount it as a 
novelist. Amazed at this decision of a 
man who was only sixty when he made 
it, his admirers reminded him that 
many great authors, from Aischylus 
to Mr. Shaw, produced great works, 
sometimes their greatest, after they had 
become septuagenarians. A‘schylus 
produced his finest extant work, the 
Orestes Trilogy, when he was sixty- 
seven. Sophocles produced the Philoc- 
tetes, when he was eighty-seven. About 
eight of the extant plays out of the 
ninety-two Euripides is alleged to have 
written were produced after he was 
sixty, and these are among the best of 
his works, and include the two plays on 
Iphigenia. Mr. Shaw, who is now 
seventy-eight and still writing, has 
written about a dozen plays since his 
sixtieth birthday, including Heartbreak 
House, which is sometimes said to be his 
best work; Saint Joan, which is his most 
popular play; and Back to Methuselah, 
which is really five plays pretending to 
be one. We have every right, therefore, 
to refuse to accept Mr. Maugham’s 
resignation as a dramatist, professional 
or otherwise. 


Ill 


His plays can, I think, be placed 
in three clearly-marked groups. The 
first group contains the light comedies, 
such as Lady Frederick, in which Mr. 
Maugham himself scarcely obtrudes a 
thought. I shall not, I hope, be 
regarded as saying that these comedies 
are thoughtless because I say that. 
I mean only that the first group of 
plays consists of pieces in which the 


author is content to tell a story without 
adding any views or opinions of his 
own to it. The feat may seem impos- 
sible, since the very way in which an 
author tells a story may be said to be 
an expression of his views or opinions, 
but there are no didactics in these 
early and exceptionally well-made 
plays, no argument, no disquisition. 
The difference between Love’s Labour’s 
Lost and Hamlet is not greater than the 
difference between Jack Straw and 
Sheppey. Experience of life has not 
yet tinged Mr. Maugham’s mind with 
his individual colour; he is content in 
this first group of plays to be an enter- 
tainer, and he offers no comment or 
remarks of his own. The second 
group, in which the cynicism commonly 
attributed to him reveals itself, is 
mainly concerned with the question 
of marriage. It includes plays so 
dissimilar as Cesar’s Wife, The Circle, 
and The Constant Wife. Some of the 
cynicism which was oppressive in these 
plays in performance has been pruned 
from them in the Collected Edition. 
A few lines in The Constant Wife, in 
which a character expresses the belief 
that there are no happy marriages in 
the sense of continuous love through- 
out life, have been removed. But 
there remains enough cynicism in this 
group to discompose the average Eng- 
lish playgoer, to whom cynicism is as 
distasteful as satire. The third group 
is the latest, and contains plays of 
deepening bitterness, such as_ his 
morality play, For Services Rendered, and 
also one other play, his last to be 
produced, though we hope it will not 
be the last he will write, the piece 
called Sheppey. In this play Mr. 
Maugham gives us a glimpse of that 
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generous-minded and _ socially-indig- 
nant doctor who will, I believe, surprise 
and delight us with a noble play if 
Mr. Maugham will allow him to 
assert himself. 

The story of Lady Frederick is a 
familiar one, in spite of the freshness 
of its treatment, and variations of it 
are to be found in David Garrick and in 
a short play by Sir James Barrie, 
called Rosalind. In each of these 
plays a middle-aged person, a woman 
or a man, is ardently loved by a youth 
or a girl, and the dramatist shows the 
disillusionment of the young lover as 
a result of the deliberate act of the 
beloved. In David Garrick, the great 
actor repels the alderman’s daughter 
by pretending to be drunk and dis- 
playing excessive rudeness to her 
father’s guests. In Rosalind, an actress 
allows a young admirer to see her 
without her stage array, wearing 
spectacles and an old wrapper. In 
Lady Frederick, a frayed and impecun- 
ious lady of title, magnanimously 
disillusions her young and wealthy 
lover by letting him enter her dressing- 
room and see her without cosmetics 
or curls. In this play Mr. Maugham 
repeats an infallible trick of the theatre, 
one that was performed, for example, 
by Sir Arthur Pinero in His House in 
Order. He makes Lady Frederick, 
who has been grossly insulted by the 
Marchioness of Mereston, the young 
man’s mother, and is in desperate 
need of money, forego a great advan- 
tage over that lady. Letters have 
come into her possession which prove 
that the late Marquess, a man of 
public piety, maintained a mistress 
at the same time that he maintained 
his wife. Lady Frederick burns the 


letters so that the knowledge is forever 
withheld from Lady Mereston, and 
she suffers her enemy’s insults even as 
she is burning them. An act of mag- 
nanimity never fails to stir enthusiasm 
in an audience, and Mr. Maugham 
uses it with as much skill as it was 
used by Pinero. 

Lady Frederick is written in the 
Congreve - Sheridan - Wilde manner. 
All the characters, even if they are 
servants, speak in epigrams. It is a 
traditional English Comedy of manners. 
Mr. Maugham, indeed, with cynical 
frankness says that when the play was 
bought by Mr. George Taylor for 
production in America, he was re- 
quested by that gentleman to let him 
have some more epigrams. ‘I went 
away and in two hours wrote twenty- 
four.’ It is not generally known that 
Wilde, by fitting the duchesses in his 
comedies with epigrammatic minds, 
contributed to the decline of the privi- 
leged class in this country. Duchesses 
in the ’nineties led lives of misery 
because Wilde had accustomed the 
public to believe that words of wit 
and even of wisdom incessantly fell 
from their lips, and a number of these 
unhappy women, almost distracted 
by their ambition to live up to their 
reputation, hired impoverished and 
unscrupulous journalists to supply them 
with a dozen assorted epigrams every 
day during the London season! The 
result of this subterfuge was that 
duchesses began to talk like leading 
articles, and have never since been able 
to hold up their heads. 

In Lady Frederick it is evident that 
the author’s experience of life is still 
small, and that his indignation exceeds 
his wisdom. He hates hypocrisy and 
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snobbery, and is passionately on the 
side of the rebels. He does not yet 
know that conventional and orthodox 
people have a case, and is inclined to 
believe that good nature is an excel- 
lent substitute for unrightness. He 
persuades us to like Lady Frederick, 
and overlooks the fact that she is a 
thoroughly bad hat. One does not 
feel in this play the hand of the master 
who has sampled life in many forms 
and has come to a conclusion about it, 
but one does feel the firm hand of a 
very accomplished craftsman. Mr. 
Maugham’s plays are all exceedingly 
well constructed. This comedy, Lady 
Frederick, almost acts itself, it is so well 
built. 


IV 


I shall not refer to the other plays 
in this early group, since they have the 
same characteristics as Lady Frederick. 
Each of them is a model of fine skill, 
and each of them is — good entertain- 
ment, even if the people in them seldom 
seem to be worth the trouble their 
author takes to show them as they are. 
Mr. Maugham would, I do not doubt, 
disapprove of that statement, and, up 
‘to a point, I should acknowledge his 
right to disapprove of it. The fact 
that people exist is, perhaps, excuse 
enough for writing about them. ‘If 
way to the better there be,’ -said 
Thomas Hardy, ‘it exacts a full look 
at the worst,’ and great authors have 
passionately insisted on their right to 
express themselves through any sort 
of person, as, indeed, the Almighty 
Himself has done. There are patri- 
archs in the Old Testament whom I 
would not care to have in my house. 
Abraham was a very obnoxious and 


cowardly old man, who did not hesi- 
tate on one occasion to palm off his 
wife, Sarah, as his sister, lest her 
beauty should enchant, as indeed it 
did, Abemelech, the King of Gerar, a 
very decent man who succeeded by a 
logical argument in convincing God 
that the divine intention to destroy him 
for attempting to possess Sarah was 
exceedingly unjust. JI have never 
cared much for Samuel, and I find 
episodes in the life of Moses which a 
Plymouth Brother would have diffi- 
culty in excusing. All creators insist 
on their right to use any material 
that comes their way. Mr. Maugham 
is, therefore, entitled to say that the 
characters in these and his later plays 
are as capable as finer people of serving 
his purpose. But there is, surely, a 
danger of making a lop-sided world 
when we express our feelings about it 
only through paltry or ignominious 
people? Eastern people, according to 
Dr. Ranjee G. Shahani, find fault 
with Shakespeare because ‘there is no 
saint or martyr in’ his world. It was 
‘the spectacle, not the meaning, of 
life’ which interested him. Dr. Shahani 
is not quite accurate in saying there is 
no saint or martyr in Shakespeare’s 
world. There is one, Joan of Arc, but 
we know to our shame how he treated 
her. It is an appalling thought that 
our poet took the mob’s estimate of 
the Maid as a strumpet who was 
bearing a bastard, or, at all events, 
pretended that she was, to whom she 
scarcely knew; but dare we suppose 
that if a Maid were to lead victorious 
troops against us to-day, we should be 
chivalrous enough to refrain from 
accusing her of spending orgiastic 
nights with her generals? What would 
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be thought by elderly ladies and gentle- 
men in Cheltenham and Bath, to 
say nothing of Tunbridge Wells, if an 
announcer were to broadcast the news 
that an enemy girl of eighteen slept 
every night in the open fields, lying 
side by side with rough and ribald and 
licentious soldiers? . . . If I feel de- 
pressed because Shakespeare could 
think the worst of such a girl, I am 
uplifted by the thought that Mr. 
Maugham would give her the benefit 
of the doubt and would probably 
think no harm of her. And that fact, 
Mr. Maugham might well insist, is 
sufficient excuse for his habit, in the 
majority of his plays, of interesting 
himself in ignominious men and 
women. A man may acquire charity 
by contemplating people of little 
quality, even if he runs the risk of 
giving himself airs of superiority or 
becoming a prig. It is, nevertheless, 
a pity for an author to restrict himself 
to charitable contemplation of insig- 
_ nificant people, as Mr. Maugham, 
in spite of his reputation for bitterness 
and cynicism, may be said to do. 


Vv 


The second group of plays, in 
spite of its brilliance, is not one on 
which I propose to dilate. It is entirely 
concerned with marital relations, and 
suffers from the confusion of thought 
which is evident when a problem is too 
narrowly examined. Mr. Maugham 
appears to be distressed by the fact 
that marriages are sometimes unhappy, 
and in his distress he ignores the fact 
that happy marriages are commoner. 
If they were not, the institution of 
marriage would long ago have been 


dissolved, and mankind would have 
found some other method of gratifying 
its desires for perpetuation. The most 
that Mr. Maugham is willing to allow 
in this group of plays is that people 
agree to make the best of a bad job. 
They settle down in a state of suspended 
antipathy or they develop a tolerant 
affection for each other. There is 
not, except in Sheppey, a single happy 
or even affectionate marriage in the 
whole of the Maugham plays. There 
is a hint of happiness in Smith and The 
Land of Promise, but in the first of these 


- plays the marriage is only arranged — 


it has not taken place when the comedy 
ends — and in the second, it has only 
begun. The inquisitive student of 
the Maugham drama will notice that 
in both these plays the marriage is one 
of unequals. In Smith, a very dex- 
terously-written play, Tom Freeman, 
who has taken to farming in Rhodesia, 
returns. to England to find a wife. 
He frankly admits that he is looking 
for a capable woman who will look 
after his house, cook his meals, keep 
his clothes in repair, and, in her spare 


‘time, bear any children he wants. 


After a brief contact with the women 


_of his sister’s circle, he decides that the 


upper middle-class is hopeless, and he 
proposes to her parlourmaid, a tranquil 
and vigorous girl who seems likely to 
satisfy all his requirements. This girl 
is one of the finest figures in the 
Maugham gallery of characters, and 
is the model, one may suppose, for 
Sheppey’s wife. In The Land of Promise, 
Norah Marsh, a companion to an 
elderly and exceedingly unpleasant 
old lady at Tunbridge Wells, agrees to 
marry a Canadian roughneck, Frank 
Taylor, to escape from the nagging of 
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her working-class sister-in-law. Norah, 
who had been promised a large bequest 
by her employer as a reward for 
refusing a young doctor and devoting 
herself to the unscrupulous old woman, 
emigrates to Canada when she finds 
that the bequest has not been made. 
In Canada, living on a farm, her 
ladylike incompetence is instantly re- 
vealed, and the unfortunate girl learns 
that her small accomplishments, such 
as ‘doing the flowers’ and taking the 
little dog for a walk and reading the 
less exacting parts of the Morning Post 
to her tiresome and mean-minded old 
lady, have no worth in Manitoba. 

Apart from the felicity of Sheppey’s 
marriage, and the hints in Smith and 
The Land of Promise that affection may 
develop, there is no happiness in the 
Maugham marriages. Cesar’s Wife, 
where the unequals are a man of 
forty-five and a girl of twenty, ends 
with what may be called a reconcilia- 
tion, but the reconciliation is seen only 
at the beginning. We are not told how 
it continued. Mr. Maugham, appa- 
rently, has not noticed that the majority 
of marriages are affectionate and that 
the history of marriage is illuminated 
by numerous instances of great love and 
devotion that have lasted for life, nor 
has he noticed the singular felicity 
which attends the marriage of people 
who share the same enthusiasm or are 
engaged in the same work. Such 
dissimilar couples as William and 
Catherine Booth, Pierre and Marie 
Curie, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and 
Charlotte and Bernard Shaw, prove 
that Mr. Maugham’s point of view falls 
far short of a complete statement of 
fact. 

It is fair to say, however, that there 


is a love scene in The Circle which is 
charming enough to be called beautiful. 
When Elizabeth says to Teddie, with 
whom she proposes to elope, ‘I am 
giving up all my hope of happiness,’ 
Teddie replies: 

‘But I wasn’t offering you happi- 
ness. I don’t think my sort of love 
tends to happiness. I’m jealous. 
I’m not a very easy man to get on 
with. I’m often out of temper and 
irritable. I should be fed to teeth 
with you’ sometimes, and so would 
you be with me. I daresay we’d 
fight like cat and dog, and sometimes 
we'd hate each other. Often you’d 
be wretched and bored stiff and 
lonely, and often you’d be frightfully 
homesick, and then you’d regret all 
you’d lost. Stupid women would be 
rude to you because we’d run away 
together. And some of them would 
cut you. I don’t offer you peace and 
quietness. I offer you unrest and 
anxiety. I don’t offer you happiness. 
I offer you love.’ 

To which Elizabeth replies, ‘You 
hateful creature, I absolutely adore 
you,’ and off he and she go together. 
The speech reminds us of Garibaldi 
recruiting his Thousand or William 
Booth enlisting his soldiers. ‘I offer 
you wounds and death,’ said Garibaldi. 
When he was asked what their wages 
would be, Booth told his officers, 
‘Brick ends, rotten eggs, fish and the 
like.’ Garibaldi got his Thousand, and 
Booth got his soldiers. 

But if the point of view is faulty, 
the plays, so far as the construction is 
concerned, are not. Mr. Maugham’s 
skill appears at its best in Smith, where 
he manages a difficult situation with 
exceptional dexterity. He has to con- 
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trive meetings between a parlour-maid 
and a guest in the house where she is 
employed in such a manner that the 
audience never even wonders how these 
two came to know each other well 
enough to fall in love. The play is 
divided into four acts instead of three, 
the number employed in all its pre- 
decessors, and this division, in itself, is 
a sign of the sureness of Mr. Maugham’s 
craftsmanship. He knows exactly when 
to change the lay-out of a play. Mr. 
Maugham regards the second act of 
The Land of Promise as ‘very good,’ and 
it is, but the third act of Smith is 
technically perfect. It is masterly 
because it is not mechanical. The 
devices appear in a natural order. 
Each incident grows out of its pre- 
decessor. The arrangement is not that 
of a series of cogs neatly fitting together, 
but of a flow of events that inevitably 
follow each other. This happens be- 
cause that happened, and as the events 
occur and pass, the nature of the 
characters appears and develops. Ina 
scene of singular brevity and effective- 
ness, the sensibility of Smith is made 
manifest, the quality that Freeman 
desires in his mate is plainly revealed. 
This scene is swiftly followed by three 
scenes, one in which Freeman is deeply 
disillusioned by his shallow sister, one 
in which the middle-class woman he 
had thought of marrying shows him 
very clearly that his life and hers cannot 
meet and mingle, and she suggests to 
him that he should marry Smith, and 
one in which he proves, simply and 
naturally, to Smith that he is the sort of 
man she likes and admires. 

Mr. Maugham occasionally, but 
only occasionally, sacrifices veracity to 
theatrical effect. He makes this sacri- 


fice in Our Betters, which, in spite of its 
unpleasantness and, I venture to believe, 
its untruth, enjoyed great popularity. 
It is difficult to believe that the young 
American girl, Bessie, on finding her 
sister in a very compromising situation, 
would immediately rush into the draw- 
ing-room, communicate her knowledge 
to all the guests, and burst into floods 
of tears. The modern American girl 
is not demure enough to drop a tear 
or show the slightest surprise at what 
Bessie saw in the Japanese tea-house. 
If Bessie’s behaviour is doubtful, her 
sister’s is still more doubtful. It is 
almost impossible to believe that Pearl, 
on returning to the drawing-room 
with the gigolo, and learning that her 
conduct in the tea-house has been 
discovered by Bessie and disclosed to 
the guests, would turn to the gigolo and 
say, ‘You damned fool, I told you it 
was too risky!’ The unreality of this 
scene was plainer when it was acted in 
London than it is in the printed play, 
for the end was altered at the request 
of the Lord Chamberlain, who proposed 
that the discovery in the tea-house 
should be made by the young man who 
wished to marry Bessie, and not by 
Bessie. Why the Lord Chamberlain 
should have supposed that this altera- 
tion would render the discovery in- 
nocuous is not easy to understand, but 
it certainly made the situation less 
plausible; for who can suppose that any 
young man, in such circumstances, 
would come blurting out the facts to a 
drawing-room full of comparative 
strangers or even to intimate friends? 
The young man would, surely, have 
glossed over the curious sight he had 
witnessed, although, of course, in doing 
so he would have ruined a good curtain 
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and might even have injured the last 
act. Our Betters swings on an improb- 
ability, and when a play does that, it is 
a bad play. 


VI 


When we turn to the third group 
of plays, we find the most definite signs 
of the Maugham we are seeking. They 
are intensely bitter in their tone, and 
the bitterness is often wilful, but they 
reveal a concern about depths of life 
that is absent from the other groups. 
The first of the group is The Unknown, 
which was produced immediately after 
the War. In this play, Mr. Maugham 
treats a soldier’s loss of religious faith 
as a result of his experiences in the 
trenches. The play has the dramatic 
effects we expect to find in his work, 
but the loss of faith is less impressive 
than it ought to be, chiefly because it 
does not appear to have any basis in 
the mind, but to be entirely due to an 
emotional process. ‘There are pious 
people who say that they believe in the 
existence of God because they have seen 
a beautiful sunset. They might as well 
assert a disbelief in His’ existence 
because of a wet or foggy day or a gale 
at sea. The existence of God does not 
depend on meteorological conditions. 
The fact that the War occurred is not 
a proof that there is no God, or that He 
is unjust, but it was the fact of the War 
which shattered such faith as John 
Wharton possessed. That does not 
appear to have amounted to much. 
He was a routine Christian, adhering 
to the Church of England because he 
had been brought up in it and because 
it was the church of people of his class. 
He had not that profound piety which 


enables a man to retain his faith in all 
adversity. But although the play does 
not deal with the religion of a man of 
the character of Job or Jeremiah, it 
does deal very justly with the religion 
of aman of the upbringing and educa- 
tion and intelligence of John Wharton, 
and Mr. Maugham indisputably shows 
the disintegrating effect which the War 
had on the religious beliefs of many 
people whose profession of faith was 
entirely routine. There is a scene in 
this play which excites some scepticism. 
Wharton has been engaged for a long 
time to Sylvia Bullough, the sort of 
dully-pious_ young woman who infests 
English -villages and makes ministers 
of religion doubt the beneficence of 
God. Sylvia breaks off her engagement 
on hearing of John’s defection from his 
faith, a breach which, in the circum- 
stances, is not easy to credit. A 
religious woman would have realized 
in what distress of mind John’s loss had 
been incurred, and although she might 
have been daunted by St. Paul’s 
injunction in the second epistle to the 
Corinthians that she should not be 
unequally yoked together with an un- 
believer, she might have heartened 
herself with his statement in the first 
epistle that the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the wife. It is possible, 
of course, that the second epistle would 
have prevailed over the first in Sylvia’s 
mind, for she was a poor creature with 
a passion for uncomfortable piety. 
We remember, too, that Christina 
Rossetti refused to marry an unbeliever 
whom she deeply loved, but her refusal 
was made in different circumstances 
from those which attended Sylvia 
Bullough’s. The incident which excites 
doubt occurs in the third act, when 
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Sylvia, for reasons which pass all 
understanding and make her appear to 
suffer from mental obliquity, conceals 
the fact of his father’s death from John 
and begs him to go to Communion 
because his refusal to take the Sacra- 
ment is tormenting the dying man. 
‘If you received the Communion, 
John, it would give your father peace.’ 
And John, after some argument, goes 
to the Communion-rails and takes the 
Sacrament in spite of his apostacy. 
The discovery of this trick, incredible 
as it is stupid, abolishes John’s love for 
Sylvia, but the play, by this time, has 
fallen to pieces and we do not care 
what becomes of her and are less 
interested than we were in John. It is, 
nevertheless, a remarkable work, one, 
too, which enables us to learn some- 
thing of the faith that fills its author; 
for the speech uttered by Dr. Mac- 
farlane in the last act may be regarded 
as representative of Dr. Maugham’s. 
‘I don’t believe that God is all-powerful 
and all-knowing,’ says Dr. Macfarlane, 
who might almost be repeating the 
creed of Mr. Shaw. ‘But I think He 
struggles against evil as we do. I don’t 
believe He means to chasten us by 
suffering or to purify us by pain. I 
believe pain and suffering are evil, and 
that He hates them, and would crush 
them if He could. And I believe that 
in this age-long struggle between God 
and evil, we can help, all of us, even 
‘the meanest; for in some way, I don’t 
know how, I believe that all our good- 
ness adds to the strength of God, and 
perhaps — who can tell? — will give Him 
such power that at last He will be able 
utterly to destroy evil — utterly, with its 
pain and suffering. When we’re good, 
we’re buying silver bullets for the King 


of Heaven, and when we're bad, well, 
we're trading with the enemy.’ 

This profession of faith is far from 
satisfying. A limited God makes a 
limited appeal, and we are bound to 
believe that if God is limited, then 
there must be some force behind Him 
which is unlimited even if we have not 
the faintest idea of its purpose. But 
the fact that so grave a play as this 
could be produced in 1920 gives us 
cause to feel a greater respect for our 
theatre than we are sometimes ready 
to give it. The second significant 
play in this group is the morality, 
For Services Rendered, a play profoundly 
moving even when it fails to convince 
the spectator that it is a fair presenta- 
tion of fact. Mr. Maugham over- 
loads the Ardsley family with calamity. 
No single group of people ever were so 
overwhelmed by disaster as this family 
is, or if there ever were a family so 
generally distressed, the fault, we feel, 
was in its members and not in their 
stars. Very wilfully Mr. Maugham 
attributes to the environment of the 
Ardsleys what ought, if it be credible 
at all, to be attributed to their own 
nature, although, perhaps, one might 
say that one’s nature is part of one’s 
environment. If, however, there is 
any such thing as freewill, if men, as 
Macbeth says, still have judgment 
here, we are entitled to say that these 
Ardsleys had only themselves to blame 
for their misfortunes, and if there is 
no such thing as freewill, then what is 
the use of calling attention to what 
cannot be helped? Mr. Maugham 
is not content to portray the Ardsleys 
as suffering and invertebrate people, 
but increases their company by neigh- 
bours who suffer and are as inverte- 
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brate as themselves. One almost 
imagines that the Ardsleys spread an 
infection of inertia among their 
acquaintances and friends. There is 
not a happy or successful person among 
them, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Mrs. Ardsley’s brother, a doctor, of 
whom, however, we know so little 
that he may be suffering from more 
complaints than all the others put 
together. One feels repelled when, in 
the last act, Mr. Maugham announces 
Mrs. Ardsley’s impending death from 
cancer. The accumulation of catas- 
trophe and disaster is too much, a 
wilful act on the author’s part, as if he 
were determined to screw the last 
ounce of agony out of his characters 
and his audience. Mr. Maugham 
might reply to his critics that what is 
sauce for him ought to be sauce for 
Shakespeare. Why should the Eliza- 
bethan be allowed to pile calamity in 
Hamlet, to the extent of strewing the 
stage with dead bodies in the last 
act, when the Georgian is denied the 
right to rather fewer calamities? Mr. 
Maugham, in making Eva Ardsley 
dress up in finery, after she has lost 
her wits, and causing her to sing a 
snatch of song, is surely only repeating 
Shakespeare’s behaviour to Ophelia? 
There is a difference, and it counts to 
Mr. Maugham’s disadvantage. The 
disasters in Hamlet are not wilfully 
brought about by the author. The 
disasters in For Services Rendered are. 
Mr. Maugham’s people are not, as 
Shakespeare’s are, caught in a net of 
circumstances: they are thrust into 
the net by their creator, who gives 
them inert natures and deprives them 
of all hope of escape. Shakespeare’s 
people clench their fists: Mr. Maug- 


ham’s, like John Galsworthy’s, put 
up their hands. There is a character 
in this play, Sydney Ardsley, who has 
been blinded as a result of wounds 
sustained in the War. Our instinct to 
pity the blind does not prevent us 
from realising that Sydney is a dis- 
agreeable and inert and even cruel 
man, who wantonly wounds his sister, 
although she has sacrificed herself for 
him. He lies down under his disability 
and becomes a Blind Fury who has 
lost all charity, if he ever had any, all 
love and kindly feeling for everybody 
and everything. His father remarks 
that he had hoped that Sydney would 
become a Solicitor and succeed to his 
practice, but, of course, his blindness 
had killed that hope. Why? one 
wonders. At the opening of the play, 
he is forty years of age. It is probable, 
therefore, that he had had some 
experience as an articled clerk in his 
father’s office before the outbreak of 
the War. He may have qualified as a 
solicitor. Is there any cause to prevent 
him from resuming the practice of the 
law? His blindness? But blind men, 
with less experience of sight than 
Sydney, have overcome their affliction. 
Henry Fawcett lost his sight at the 
age of twenty-five, but he became a 
notable economist, occupying the Chair 
of Political Economy at Cambridge, 
and was made Postmaster-General by 
Mr. Gladstone and proved himself to 
be a most capable head of a depart- 
ment. Another blind man, and one 
apter to this occasion than Fawcett, 
was the late Sir Washington Ranger, 
who lost his sight when he was four- 
teen, and, therefore, had far less visual 
experience than either Fawcett or 
Sydney Ardsley, but became one of 
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the leading lawyers in the City of 
London. Have we not heard of Miss 
Helen Keller who, though blind and 
deaf and dumb almost from infancy, 
has overcome her darkened eyes and 
silent tongue and unrecording ears? 
Sydney Ardsley does nothing, nor 
does he try to do anything, and the 
spectator, even if his heart be sym- 
pathetic, feels assured that this man 
would have been just as flabby with 
his sight as he was without it. A 
similar feeling pervades the spectator in 
connection with the axed naval officer, 
Collie Stratton, who commits suicide 
because he is in danger of arrest for 
uttering stumer cheques. I well re- 
member the scorn with which a captain 
in the Navy said of Stratton, ‘He was 
the sort of man who would always 
have been running his ship aground!’ 
It is the sensation the spectator has 
that the people in For Services Rendered 
are backboneless that makes it a little 
repellent, but, in spite of the sensation, 
the play is, indisputably, a moving 
and sincere tragedy, with moments of 
great beauty. The scene in which 
Eva Ardsley asks Collie Stratton to 
marry her is full of fine feeling. 


VII 


Mr. Maugham is at his best and 
finest in Sheppey. Here, again, he is 
troubled by religion. Is there never 
to be any compatibility between faith 
and practice? Must men always and 
for ever fall below their own standards 
and betray their ideals? The good- 
natured barber who wins £8,500 in the 
Irish Sweepstake is suddenly stricken 
down, as Saul was on his way to 


Damascus, and rises up a changed 
man. All his little plans for a com- 
fortable life are abandoned. He reads 
St. Luke’s account of the young man 
with great possessions who came to 
Jesus and asked what he should do to 
inherit eternal life. The fact that Mr. 
Maugham chooses the version of this 
story given by St. Luke is significant, 
for St. Luke, like Mr. Maugham, was 
a physician, and he was notable among 
the Synoptists for his style. The 
injunction given to the rich young 
man, ‘Sell all that thou hast, and dis- 
tribute unto the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow me’ is accepted by Sheppey as 
an injunction to himself. ‘It was,’ he 
says, ‘like a great white light, I saw 
my way plain before me. I’m going 
to give this money of mine to them as 
needs it more than I do.’ This pro- 
posal to take the Christian religion 
seriously distresses his family, especially 
his dreadful daughter and her more 
dreadful young man, and causes them 
to think that he is out of his mind. 
Jesus Himself had a similar experience 
when He returned to his own country 
and was uncivilly received by His 
friends, who said that He was beside 
Himself. The vision which St. Paul 
saw, while he was still Saul, is said by 
Schweitzer, a saintly doctor, to have 
been the result of an epileptiform 
seizure, and it appears from the medical 
testimony that Sheppey, too, suffers 
from a disease of the mind which 
amounts to acute mania. The doctors 
are ready to certify him so that he 
may be confined to an asylum. It is 
here that I find Mr. Maugham in 
fault. If Sheppey is mad, then the 
play has no meaning, and Sheppey’s 
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daughter and her young man are 
entirely justified in their attitude to- 
wards him. And, apparently, Sheppey 
is mad. Mr. Maugham, in the pre- 
face to the play, refers to the inter- 
view between Sheppey and Death as 
‘an hallucination of Sheppey’s dis- 
ordered mind.’ I do not know what 
he means by ‘disordered.’ Any person 
of original ideas appears ‘disordered,’ 
if not actually insane, to people of 
routine ideas. Mr. Maugham may 
mean that Sheppey is only ‘disordered’ 
in the sense of being unusual or of 
being a Christian, but I am afraid he, 
too, shares Dr. Ennismore’s belief 
that the barber is suffering from acute 
mania. How, then, can we be ex- 
pected to take a serious interest in his 
point of view? This would have been 
a far different play had Mr. Maugham 
assumed, as he might very reasonably 
have done, that Sheppey was saner 
than his doctor and his daughter, and 
have shown us what happens to a man 
who has the audacity to believe that 
Jesus meant what He said. Mr. 
Maugham makes no effort to see the 
situation as a practical proposal, and 
sit has here to be noted that the story 
of the young man who had great 
possessions is at once among the most 
familiar and the least understood of 
the tales in the New Testament. 
Jesus’ injunction to this young man is 
regarded as a_ general injunction, 
although it is evident that if everybody 
was to sell all that they have and give 
to the poor, the essential economic 
situation would not be changed. There 
would merely be a transfer of property 
from one set of people to another. 
The injunction was addressed to one 
person, and it was addressed to him 


because of his besetting sin - greed. 
He could not become a disciple because 
he was demented, as Walt Whitman 
says, with the mania for owning things. 
But if the young man by a great effort 
of will and spirit had accepted the 
divine advice, and had sold all his 
possessions, and had followed Jesus, 
might he not have entered a life of 
experience transcending anything he 
had hitherto known? That is the play 
Mr. Maugham ought to have written. 
It is the play he has still to write. 

If, however, Sheppey fails us in 
its central argument, it does not fail 
us in its humanity. The young, 
indeed,. come off badly in Sheppey, as 
they come off in nearly all Mr. Maug- 
ham’s plays. How one loathes the 
young people in The Breadwinner, an 
ignobly conceited and mindless lot! 
Sheppey’s daughter is a mean-minded 
creature, full of greed and without the 
bowels of compassion, and her fiancé, 
a council-school snob and prig, is 
even nastier, with his debating-society 
smartness and Rotary Club wisdom. 
He has more than his share of the dull 
man’s passion for uniformity. ‘It’s 
always presumption,’ he says, ‘to think 
you know better than other people,’ 
oblivious that no one in the play is 
more presumptuous than himself. 
When: Mrs. Miller, exasperated by his 
slick disposal of the entire universe, 
ventures to inquire how he knows that 
Sheppey is not sane and that it ‘ain’t 
all the rest of us as are potty,’ he 
replies, “That’s absurd. Sanity means 
doing what everybody else does, and 
thinking what everybody else thinks. 
That’s the whole foundation of demo- 
cracy. Ifthe individual isn’t prepared 
to act the same way as everybody 
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else, there’s only one place for him, 
and that’s the lunatic asylum.’ One 
feels that Ernie has been reading the 
later prefaces of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
But Sheppey and his wife are pure 
gold, and the prostitute, Bessie, has 
virtues that make her vices seem 
unimportant. Fewscenes in our drama 
are so moving as the manifestations of 
Mrs. Miller’s simple love for her 
husband, and his for her. There is 
beauty in the commonplace language 
of this working-woman, whose pride in 
her housekeeping and her cooking is 
impressive in these times when skill is 
despised and cooks are giving place to 
tin-openers. In Sheppey, confused 
and beautiful and tender, Mr. Maug- 
ham makes his farewell to the theatre, 
but we have every right to refuse to 
accept his resignation and to demand 
that he shall go on from Sheppey to the 
great play that is still in his head. 
In Mr. Yeats’s play, The Shadowy 
Waters, Forgael says: 


I can see nothing; all’s a mystery. 
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Yet sometimes there’s a torch inside 
my head 

That makes all clear, but when the 
light is gone 

I have but images, analogies, 

The mystic bread, the sacramental 
wine, 

The red rose where the two shafts of 
the cross, 

Body and Soul, waking and sleeping, 
death, life, 


Whatever meaning ancient 
allegorists, 

Have settled on, are mixed into one 
joy. 


For what’s the rose but that? 
miraculous cries, 

Old stories about mystic marriages, 

Impossible truths? But when the 
torch is lit 


All that is impossible is certain.’ 


Mr. Maugham must not put out the 
torch. He owes a duty to the young 
and generous-minded and _socially- 
indignant doctor who lit a flame in 
Lambeth that must not be extinguished. 
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Wai. Mr. Bidmead had 
a sow. And she waun’t no ordinary 
sow, for all that she spent her time 
grunting and wallering in the mire: 
but there was something about those 
eyes of her’n, a sparkle, a ‘by yer 
leave,’ an ‘after you,’ as ain’t gener’ly 
to be found in sties. And it was onny 
reasonable to suppose that these fine 
manners might reveal theirselves later 
on in the liddle porkers that were 
gathered around her when _ the 
story began: it was whispered all over 
the place how the fat things should 
ought to grow up into swine of a special 
grandeur, seeing that their father was 
hisself a well-mannered hog, though 
his ways were less dentical than their 
mother’s, I reckon. So one day- 
morning, Mr. Bidmead waun’t terrible 
‘surprised when one of the liddle fellers, 
whose age at that time must a been 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
six weeks or thereabout, walked up to 
the cottage, poked his snout round the 
door-jamb, and offered him, in the 
perlitest manner possible, the time of 
day. 

*Talkin’,’ said Mr. Bidmead. ‘Now, 
ain’t that very nice?? Whereupon he 
invited the liddle chap to dinner, and 
they got chatting and laughing to- 
gether, and after an hour or so the old 
man asked him how his name was 


called, and it turned out to be Stanley 
Hutchinson. 

‘I knowed some Hutchinsons once, 
lived over in Chailey,’ said Mr. Bid- 
mead; ‘big chep, five darters, lost his 
wife in a railway accident. Took on 
the “Green Cross’? when her feyther 
died.’ — 

‘*Tain’t those Hutchinsons,’ said 
the liddle pig, turning up his snout; 
presently Mr. Bidmead brought out the 
elderberry wine; and from that day 
onward the old man did all that lay in 
his power to make that pig happy. 
Cooked him flour and water pud- 
dings; pushed up a _ rush-bottomed 
chair for his own using; read him bits 
out of the daily papers, or kept him 
supplied with the current prices of 
pork. And at night time they’d have 
out the cribbage cards, or maybe the 
backgammon board, and the bottle of 
elderberry wine would stand betwixt 
um: then it was that Mr. Hutchinson, 
after a few glasses, would come up with 
the funniest tales that you ever heard, 
or astound that old man with some of 
his clever tricks with matches. And 
last thing of all, when their eyes were 
so sleepy that they didn’t know what- 
sumdever to do with um, they’d go 
slapping up to bed, and Mr. Bidmead 
would lay awake for whole hours 
listening to Stanley Hutchinson snoring 
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in the room opposite his’n, for he was 
a lonely man. 


There never was a more eddicated 
pig than Stanley Hutchinson; and 
people used to come on foot and on 
horseback, in pony-traps and in farm- 
carts, from Houghton, and Madehurst, 
and Halnaker, and from beyond Am- 
merley, and from beyond Heyshott, 
to crack their jokes with him. 

Now it came to pass, that what 
with the extra food and drink and other 
expenses, Mr. Bidmead found hisself 
one day at the end of all his money. 
The thought worrited him, as you can 
imagine; looking towards Mr. Hutchin- 
son, he couldn’t hardly contrive to keep 
back his tears. So within three days 
he had decided that the onny thing to 
be done, the onny thing, was to go 
selling Stanley Hutchinson’s relations 
for what they would fetch. Off he 
went to Tom Garrett, the carrier; 
‘lookee now, Tom Garr’tt,’ said he. 
And so it was all arranged how the 
whole stock should be taken to Arundel 
in time for next market day. 

Eh, dear oh me, that was a terrible 
sad parting. When Stanley Hutchin- 
son larnt what was in the wind, he 
crept up to Mr. Bidmead’s bedroom, 
and searched for a hankercher in a 
drawer: and by Job, there he found a 
golden coin, bright gold it was, with 
nicks upon it as sharp as new. And 
directly he see it, he thought how he’d 
like to swaller it, for in spite of all his 
eddication, in spite of his fine manners, 
in spite of everything, Staniey Hutchin- 
son at heart was nothing but a pig. 
And then his eddication got the better 
of him, and he thought how he’d give 
it a liddle lick; so he give it a liddle 
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lick; and then he wrapped it up in the 
hankercher, and took it downstairs, 
and blowed his snout in the garden. 

But he was a brave feller; and 
after a stroll or two up the paths, and 
over the flower-beds, he began to see 
how Mr. Bidmead’s plan was all for 
the best. So he said to hisself: ‘Lookee, 
Stan, lookee here, me pig, there’s no 
hem use worritin’ like a engineer’; 
and as soon as ever the old man had 
got his back turned, by Job, Stanley 
took his mother aside, and gave her 
the golden coin, telling her how it 
would keep her rich and contented 
during her last days — for she guessed 
exactly what was laid up for her in the 
time to come, surelye. With that, the 
old sow swallered the golden coin, a 
sovereign it was, and good money; 
and when she turned back to the cart 
that was to take her and the children to 
Arundel, there was such an ‘after you’ 
look in her eyes that Stanley Hutchin- 
son reckoned he hadn’t ever felt so 
proud of her in his whole life. ‘Gee 
up! he cried. So the young porkers 
scrambled in first, while their brother 
looked up from the road and wished 
um good-bye. 

‘Goo’-bye, Elsie. Goo’-bye, Syd.’ 
So it went round. ‘Goo’-bye, Feyther. 
Give my love to Ethel.’ For it was let 
on to the children how they were all 
going off to spend a few days with some 
cousins that they had never seen. 

‘Goo’-bye, Mother darlin’,’ said 
the liddle pig. 

And so they all went away, and got 
killed. 


II 
That evening, when Mr. Bidmead 
and the pig were half-way through their 
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game of cribbage, they put up the 
cards, and turned their faces to the 
wood fire. ‘’Taint no go,’ said the 
old man softly, thinking of the fine 
mess that he had got hisself into; and 
after trying him with some clever tricks 
with matches, Mr. Hutchinson thought 
the same. 

So they went to bed; and on the 
following morning it was no different: 
dull voices, flat feet, and looks that 
waun’t no better than a rush-light. 
But just as he was passing Stanley the 
sweet whey butter, all of a sudden the 
old man give out a great cry, fit to blow 
the whole of Slindon village off the 
top of the hill. 

‘Why, by Job!’ he hollered, ‘if I 
bain’t the biggest fool that ever was 
borned!’ And with that, he started to 
walk up and down the parlour, now 
this way, now that way, up and down 
the parlour he walked, with his hands 
behind him, and his eyes growing 
rounder every minute. 

‘What’s wrong with ’ee now?’ 
asked the liddle pig. 

‘Hoy, there’s nothin’ wrong at 
all? cried Mr. Bidmead, ‘everything’s 
. right-eh, lawk-a-mussy-me!’ he 
shouted, grinning from ear to ear, ‘it 
queers me why I didn’t think ant 
before!’ Whereupon the old chap 
began to sniffle as loud as he could. 

‘I jest be g’wine to git a pocket- 
hankercher, Mus Hutchinson,’ said he. 

‘There’s nothin’ like um,’ said the 
liddle pig. But Mr. Bidmead onny 
sniffed the louder, strutted up and down 
the parlour, and winked as though he’d 
never stop. ‘To git a pocket-han- 
kercher,’ he kept on repeating, clasping 
his bony hands together: and all of a 
sudden the old man couldn’t keep it 


up a moment longer, but opened the 
door, and runned to his room as fast as 
the stairs would carry him; while 
Stanley put his trotters on the winder- 
sill, and watched the liddle sparrers as 
they played in the street. 

There now, it waun’t long before 
the old chap was down again, staring 
at nothing, and clenching his hands so 
that the knuckles gleamed. 

‘Wheer be my g-golden coin!’ he 
whispered. ‘Lawk-a-mussy-me, oh 
wheer be my g-golden coin!’ 

‘What golden coin?’ asked the 
liddle pig. 

‘Oh, Stanley, Stanley, wheer be 
my g-golden coin?” 

‘Which coin be that?’ asked the 
liddle pig. 

Yet nothing else would the old 
man say, but now and again he moaned 
a bit, and give out a real sniffle, for he 
was, very upset and had clean forgotten 
to git his pocket-hankercher. So 
Stanley took a turn in the garden, 
saying to hisself how the fresh air would 
do him a power of good.. There he 
went snuffing the snowdrops and the 
pretty coloured crocuses, and reading 
out the linen labels that the old man 
had tied upon sticks; and when at last 
he had come to the far end, with its 
row of tall trees and the empty sty 
where his mother had reared him, he 
shook his head, and for ten whole 
minutes walked like an undertaker, to 
and thro’, to and thro’, beneath the 
wintry branches. 

Now, that was market day at 
Arundel; but this here worriting had 
put it clean out of Mr. Bidmead’s mind. 
‘Eh, by Job!’ he hollered, all of a 
sudden. And with that, the old man 
began to put on his gaiters at ahem ofa 
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rate, and to call hisself all the lament- 
able hard names that he could think of. 
So it happened that by the time the 
liddle pig had wandered back to the 
house, Mr. Bidmead was hurrying 
down Slindon hill on his way to 
Arundel, to attend the sale of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s relations. Well, it waun’t 
very long before Stanley guessed what 
was in the wind, so he fetched a paper, 
and set down in Mr. Bidmead’s chair 
in the .parlour, and spent his time 
figgering out the state of the pig 
market; but when Mr. Bidmead came 
home in the twilight, twitching his 
hands with excitement, and pulling in 
his lips so far that you couldn’t see um, 
never a word did the old feller say, no, 
never one word, about the wunnerful 
prices that the hogs had fetched. 

‘I be middlin’ rich,’ he thought to 
hisself, ‘I be middlin’ rich.’ 

That night, for the first time, he 
spoke to Stanley Hutchinson about 
the missing coin, and the liddle pig 
went hunting all over the house to find 
where it had got to: ‘ ’tis hem strange, 
wheer it can a got to,’ the pig mur- 
mured, nosing around. But Mr. Bid- 
mead kept on thinking: ‘I be middlin’ 
Mew...) be, -mduun Tich,. . . 
Then he forgot how happy he was, and 
fretted like a miser for the lost coin. 


III 


So the week went by; and although 
the weather suddenly changed, and 
early spring came to the beech woods 
of Slindon, there was always a nip in 
the evening air, when Mr. Bidmead, 
leaning forrard, threw another log 
on to the fire, and Mr. Hutchinson, 
leaning backard, watched in the flames 
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the sparkle of his mother’s eyes. And 
sometimes Stanley would let on to 
hisself that he could hear the sow’s soft 
trotters in the room; and once he heard 
her gulp the golden coin, at a single 
swaller, without as much as a ‘How did 
ye come by it, Stan?’ 


One morning, when Mr. Bidmead 
was out faggoting, the postman handed 
in a parcel, and the liddle pig opened 
it, being it was urgent. And by Job, 
there lay the golden coin, wrapped in 
a letter, and placed in a box; and the 
letter came from a butcher over in 
Parham, telling Mr. Bidmead how he’d 
found the sovereign in the sow’s innards. 

Now, Stanley waun’t prepared for 
this; and first thing he done, he 
thought how silly the whole thing was, 
and how he’d better keep the coin for 
hisself, like, and burn the letter straight- 
away. And then he thought how glad 
Mr. Bidmead would be to see that coin 
back again, and all his worritings over. 
So he took it up to the old man’s bed- 
room, and put it into the drawer: and 
there it lay, and there it shone and 
sparkled, until the liddle pig fancied 
that there waun’t a thing to equal it 
but the sparkle of his mother’s eyes. 
And then he thought how suspicious 
the old man would be, finding it back 
in the drawer again; all this time the 
coin was winking, and suddenly he 
thought how much he’d like to swaller 
it. And then his eddication got the 
better of him, and he thought how he’d 
give it a liddle lick; so he give it a liddle 
lick; and at that moment, by Job, who 
did he hear on the stairs but Mr. 
Bidmead. With that, he wrapped the 
sovereign in a hankercher, and took it 
across to his room; and there he blowed 
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his snout, and there he blowed it, and 
when he blowed his snout the second 
time he swallered the golden coin. 

So there it was; and that evening, 
when he had torn up the letter, and he 
and Mr. Bidmead were playing crib- 
bage, his wits went wandering, to think 
how that coin would be his for ever- 
more. ‘Your play, Stanley,’ said the 
pig’s old friend. Coming out of 
his day-dream, the pig played a card; 
then he gazed into the fire, the fire put 
out its tongue at him, and young 
Hutchinson laughed. 


For a long time after he’d swallered 
the golden coin, Stanley Hutchinson 
did nothing but wink to hisself all day 
and half the night. Then the weather 
became warmer, and in the evenings 
he and Mr. Bidmead used to chat and 
laugh together over a fire that waun’t 
as big as it used to be in the winter- 
time: and whether it was for this 
reason, I don’t rightly know, but 
although he blinked, and peered, and 
listened as hard as ever he could, the 
liddle pig waun’t able to see the sparkle 
of his mother’s eye no longer, or to 
hear the voice that had always seemed 
to grunt so favourably at the things 
he’d done. It is said, too, that the 
whole of the room began to rock a 
liddle behind his back, and that the 
old clock ticked its way clean into the 
middle of Stanley Hutchinson’s soul. 
Later still, when spring began to 
change to summer, and the old man 
used to let the fire burn out entirely 
after the cooking was over, the dark 
chimbley did seem to be lighted up 
by a red glow of firelight, surelye: but 
the pig knew how it waun’t that at all, 
no fear, it was the golden coin that 


lay winking and burning in his 
innards. 

So it went on, and Mr. Bidmead, 
kind old feller that he was, began to 
consarn hisself more than ever before 
with the comforts and pleasures of Mr. 
Hutchinson, bringing out the cribbage 
cards at all hours, and losing on 
purpose every mortal game that he put 
his hand to; fixing up the backgammon 
board, and going at it hammer and 
tongs, whether the liddle hog wished it 
or no; laughing like a nigger at the 
tricks with matches; and fetching in 
the elderberry wine whensumdever the 
pig looked a liddle bit hipped in the 
eye. . 
And on top of this, by Job, Stanley 
discovered that his mother’s eyes were 
beginning to sparkle again; but this 
time he could see um in the paraffin 
lamp that the old man had bought 
out of the pig-money, and in the 
patches of light that twinkled on the 
new cups and sarcers and plates of 
Chailey china; and sometimes, when 
the nights were very sleepy and hot, 
the old man would fall into a doze, 
with a smile upon his lips, and after a 
while his mouth would hang open, so 
that all of a sudden the room would 
fetch up with a snore as loud as a hog’s. 
And at last Stanley Hutchinson couldn’t 
abide it a moment longer. So one 
day near the beginning of June, he 
went to Mr. Bidmead, and gave it in 
how he would go searching for the lost 
coin. 

‘I justabout can’t tell ’ee what 
makes me think so,’ said the liddle pig, 
‘but J have an idea,’ said he... ‘I 
dunno but what,’ he continued, ‘I’ll 
sure find that golden coin far, far 
away.’ 
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Then the old man looked at him, 
and said: 

‘If so be as I thought there was any 
truth in these words o’ your’n, Stan, 
why then, I reckon I’d tell ’ee to go and 
search for the coin, surelye. But how 
can a chap,’ said the old man thought- 
fully, ‘go searchin’ for a golden coin 
what he’s never seen, what he’s never 
knowed the date of, what he’d never 
even heard tell of before that morning 
many weeks ago when I runned up- 
stairs to my bedroom for to git me a 
pocket-handkercher?’ So he went on, 
talking and talking, and all the time 
he was thinking to hisself most miser- 
ably: ‘Stan could tell me summat about 
that golden coin, I reckon.’ For the 
pig didn’t know that the butcher had 
written again from Parham, a month 
earlier, asking Mr. Bidmead why he 
hadn’t acknowledged the liddle parcel. 
Mr. Bidmead had gone to the postman; 
and, hearing the most disturbing news 
that waun’t entirely disconnected with 
Stanley Hutchison, ever since. that 
time the old chap had been beezled as 
to whether he should go prying further, 
for fear he might bring the most terrible 
shame upon hisself and the liddle 
cottage. Eh, by Job, it was a frighten- 
ing thought! Mr. Hutchinson! His 
own Stanley! The cleverest pig in the 
village! And now, looking down at his 
toes, then round the parlour, and again 
at the liddle pig, Mr. Bidmead reckoned 
all at once how it would be wiser to 
ask no tom-fool questions about the 
matter, being as he’d onny get perky 
answers or maybe a few witty jokes 
that would leave him nowhere. So he 
said nothing. But he took a basket, 
and in it he put brown bread; and he 
put a pound of butter in it, and he put 


some cheese in it, and then he put some 
eggs in it, and then he put some salt and 
pepper in it, and a liddle elderberry 
wine, and then he put some apples in 
it, and then he said good-bye, and the 
pig went. 

He went on a fine, blowy day in 
summer, and Slindon village knew him 
no more. Eh, dear oh me, how sudden 
it all was. And how they wondered 
whether he would ever come back. 
. . . But I can tell you a liddle of his 
journey; I can foller him as far as my 
eyes reach. 

In spite of the wind, it was a very 
hot day, for it was a very hot wind; 
and by the time he had come to the 
bottom of Slindon hill, lawk-a-mussy- 
me, the basket was empty, clean holler 
it was, and Stanley Hutchinson sat 
upon his haunches, lifted his snout, and 
set up a most dismal cry. 

Well, there waun’t nothing for it 
but that he must go begging, which he 
done, and so prettily, that by Job, he 
was able to get as much again as he had 
eaten, and he ate that too; and so it 
went on, until you couldn’t have told 
him from a balloon-ball; and then he 
disappeared beyond the corner; and 
alter that... be took’ hiusself-..™ 1 
feel so certain sure . . . towards the 
place where they go killing and curing 


pigs... 


IV 


Now, that ain’t the end of the 
story. It’s no more the end of the 
story than this story is the end of the 
world. But the disappearance of 
Stanley Hutchinson was the end of 
Mr. Bidmead, poor man. Two days 
after the pig had left him, the golden 
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coin came back, and Mr. Bidmead 
couldn’t hardly contain hisself for joy, 
but started to run from room to room 
of the liddle cottage, for it’s a strange 
thing how much more pleased he was 
with the one sovereign than with all the 
money that he had got for the pigs. 
There was a bit of the miser in Mr. 
Bidmead, I reckon; yet ho one can say 
that the old chap was selfish, and his 
eyes shone like gold when he thought 
to hisself: ‘My Stan will be follering 
soon.’ So he arranged a lot of surprises 
for his pig Stan. He bought some fish, 
and ice to keep it as fresh as a daisy; 
and he bought some eggs, and heaped 
um in a pyramid on a plate; and he 
give the elderberry wine a taste, to see 
if it hadn’t turned a liddle; and he 
brought some roses from the garden, 
and stocd um out in ornaments and 
jugs; and he shuffled all the cribbage 
cards, and even went so far as to shake 
the backgammon dice, ready for throw- 
ing; and the pig never came. That was 
in June. In July the old man couldn’t 
hardly shamble up to his bedroom; in 
August he waun’t no better than a 
clodpate; near the middle of autumn 
‘the villagers shook their heads over the 
fire. 

‘He had no ought to take up with 
a pig like Stan,’ they muttered; ‘that 
business has catched a holt of him, 
surelye.’ 

But bless ye, I disremember half 
the things they said of Bidmead, who 
onny put his fingers in his ears, like, and 
fared: his own way. His clothes went 
to pieces, the garden grew, he ate 
where he would, never spreading the 
table-cloth; and his nose sniffled for 
want of a hankercher. One night he 
gazed oddly over the parlour; he kept 


on blinking his liddle pig-eyes as 
though he’d no ought to be there. 

*°*Tis no use, hangin’ on in this 
purty place,’ he muttered; ‘I just about 
don’t remember what everything’s 
for.’ So he shuffled out of his chair; 
then, seeing the cribbage cards, put 
um idly into his pocket. Afterwards 
he turned out the light, and left the 
cottage for the last time. 

The wind blew, and clouds rushed 
over the sky; the moon kept peeping 
out at shortish intervals, and during 
one of um the old man put his hand 
into his pocket, and took out the golden 
coin. It was all he had left, the rest of 
his money was clean gone, and as he 
looked at it he thought how he’d like 
to swaller it. But the fag end of his 
eddication got the better of him, and 
he thought how he’d give the coin a 
liddle lick; so he give it a liddle lick; 
and with that, he went shuffling and 
padding to the bottom of the garden. 

The wind was tossing through the 
trees. Sometimes it sounded like 
human laughter, and sometimes like 
the voices of all kinds of animals, from 
geese to elephants. The shape of the 
sty rose up before him; and when he 
opened the door, and peeped inside, he 
give a grunt of satisfaction. 

‘Gruntin’,’ said a liddle voice. 
‘Now, ain’t that very nice?? And by 
Job, there was Stanley Hutchinson’s 
ghost; and from that day to this, 
nobody never goes near the sty, no- 
body never goes near it, because of the 
voices that can be heard there, in the 
small hours, grunting and laughing 
together over the cribbage cards. 

And if you don’t believe this story, 
you ought to, and if you don’t believe 
it, you can be no lover of pigs, and if you 
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don’t believe it, that’s a pity; why, speare, by a long chalk, and it ain’t 
everybody in Stindon will tell you how Milton, and it ain’t even Bunyan, 
it was all true. And maybe that’s the though I suppose at a pinch it might 
onny virtue in it. For it ain’t Shak- be called the Story of a Pig’s Progress, 
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lk: my boyhood reminis- 
cences I appear selling candles at a 
neighbouring temple where an Okaicho 
is held. Okaicho is a festival for 
exhibiting a Buddha image which is 
particularly distinguished, and not 
commonly seen by the people. I was 
nine years old then ; by invitation of 
the temple priest I took this holy réle of 
sales-boy at a corner of the altar hall, 
where votaries from ten miles around 
were choked by incense whirling in 
rings. The gold idol of Buddha placed 
in the centre of the hall looked down 
smilingly, as though on the point of 
speaking, over the human waves mut- 
tering prayers in unison. The offering 
money was thrown pell-mell at the 
image. As I remember, I was dressed 
like a gentleman in Haort and Hakama, 
a ceremonial silken dress. Flattering 
myself that I had a lovely voice fitting 
for a singer, I raised it loudly: ‘Men 
and women of faith, make an offering 
of candles! One candle makes your 
soul clean. Ten candles insure your 
birth in Paradise. Buddha’s promise 
is as sure as a rock!’ 

Thirty years later this candle- 
seller of an insignificant Japanese town 
is in London, where he is fed and petted 
handsomely as somewhat of a poet. 
Released from a huge drawing-room 
with a Victorian ostentation that made 
him restless as he drank afternoon tea, 


heavy as bovril, he passed one Sunday 
evening by Westminster Abbey, when 
the vesper-bell rang out. Being sensi- 
tive to religious things of any kind, he 
could not withhold himselffrom entering 
the Abbey in spite of his ignorance of 
Christianity, where under the ceiling 
that looked almost menacing he was 
but a pagan mouse losing his way. 
But candle-light already glowed, and, 
although not so modest and thin as 
that of Japanese candles, spoke doubt- 
less the same celestial language ; his 
mind was led straightway into com- 
posure. With many thanks to the 
candles which were kind in their heart, 
though stout in appearance like English- 
men, he sat mingling with people who 
were waiting for the husky voice of a 
preacher. He would not object, he 
thought then, to taking the office of 
selling candles if he were asked to. 
My reminiscence of Oxford is made 
delightful by candle-light and chimes. 
When my lecture was over at the hall of 
Magdalen’s College, I withdrew into 
the common room where, to the accom- 
paniment of a wood fire, the candles 
were humming a song of welcome. 
Shuffling off the medieval superiority 
of priests or magistrates, many dons 
surrounded me with all sorts of ques- 
tions, wise or silly, which made the 
candles wink at me in sympathy with 
my situation. I had often read about 
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the common-room talk as a speciality of 
Oxford; now I amused myself thinking 
that the calm perpetuity of Oxford 
was something invented by a Mr. 
Grundy. However, this memorial con- 
vention, as far as I was concerned, 
broke off when the college chime 
reminded us of time, though not 
because of religious sobriety. I left the 
common room with Robert Bridges, 
who took me round to the chapel where 
the candles were burning, their reflec- 
tion making the wooden panels at the 
sides shine. Not one student was 
found in the chapel. With a little smile 
of wisdom and satire, Bridges looked 
at me, saying: ‘Students hate religion — 
don’t you know it?’ We bade the 
candles good-night, leaving them in 
nocturnal solitude to burn and shine 
alone. Even to-day I cannot help 
thinking that they are still burning 
beautiful and lonesome. 

On my way home from London I 
stopped at Moscow for a week, where I 
saw a forest fire of candles, because the 
Kremlin, a sanctuary and spiritual 
fortress at that time, was commemo- 
rating the canonization of some saint. 
The sight of almost fanatic crowds of 
country pilgrims, sandal-footed, carry- 
ing cotton quilts on their backs for 
sleeping out, together with those 
audacious cupolas of gold, highly 
coloured walls and roofs, made me 
think at once of the savage extrava- 
gances where incongruity, warm and 
elemental, howled at civilization with 
intellectual restlessness, and abandoned 
itself even to mystery. But what I 
want to speak of here is the candles 
burning with motionless patience and 
disregard of time, that made the 
Kremlin a symbol of religious asceti- 


cism. Without knowledge as to what 
it was, I lost my own criticism against 
it; and in spite of myself, just like the 
Gorkis or Stalins I had seen in the 
street, I traced a sacred cross on my 
breast. I was also impressed by 
smaller places of worship at each street 
corner, where, attended by nuns black- 
hooded and black-robed, the little 
candles were burning. Although I was 
not sure whether I could pretend to be 
a pilgrim with a quilt on my back, I 
thought that I could easily return there 
in Moscow to a boy selling candles for 
the worshippers. 

Living now in Japan, I sometimes 
visit Kyoto where, to please my mind, 
religious or poetical, I find my way 
toward the lonely Honen-in Temple 
nestled among the pine-trees, because 
I know that a few candles are kept 
burning there through the night. I 
wonder if there is anything like candle- 
light in an altar-room which, having 
no one before it, shines nobler and 
ghastlier? A few years ago when I 
climbed up Mount Koya, not so far 
from Osaka, where the monk Kobo of 
the early ninth century established his 
monastery, I walked alone late at night 
under the moonlight toward the inmost 
sanctuary along a narrow path where a 
thousand tombs stood under the huge 
cryptomerias. There was no human 
sound except my own footsteps echoing 
to the ghosts of departed souls. Re- 
ceived by candles burning sadly, I sat 
before the sanctuary deep in loneliness 
that numbed me almost to death. I do 
not remember how I left the place that 
night. What is distinct in my mind at 
present is that the candle-light at the 
sanctuary shone like a star beckoning 
to a stray soul. 
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H. was a difficult man. It 
was only when you realized that he 
knew that he was difficult, that he 
was a difficulty to himself, that you 
could understand or love him. Inso- 
lent in manner, arrogant in opinion, 
contemptuous of much he did not 
understand, Clifford Sharp was essen- 
tially nervous, lonely and with a 
profound diffidence which his manner 
hid from those who met him. As 
time went on, and his manner hardened 
into habit, he was sometimes deceived 
about himself and imagined that his 
strength, which he had acquired at 
great mental and spiritual effort, was 
natural to him. His sensitiveness, 
rarely expressed except when his friends 
were ill or in trouble, could be seen 
in the lines of his mouth and in the eyes 
which always held a certain surprise 
that he had missed the things he missed; 
but he never permitted himself any 
idle self-commiseration. 

He was a prose genius: not merely 
a genius in prose, but of a character 
which found it hard to believe how 
large a part poetry plays in the lives 
of many people. Such men are 
generally men of action: and Clifford 
Sharp would have been a great soldier. 
Pure prose genius is a rare thing; for 
that pavia which is genius tends, as a 
rule, to make a man free of the poetic, 
and the great prose men usually lack 
genius, while unfortunately some 
shoddy men — Hitler is a conspicuous 


example — who possess a touch, how- 
ever degenerate, of the poetic, by its 
power have, too, something of genius. 
Voltaire is perhaps the clearest instance 
of a man of genius without any touch 
of the poetic, for even Gibbon ap- 
proaches it in his attitude to certain 
aspects of the civilization whose decline 
he records. Most of Sharp’s prejudices 
can only be appreciated if we remember 
this lack in him — a lack which did not 
in the least prevent him having an 
absorbed interest, rather irregularly 
sustained and often gravely misdirected, 
in religion and in mysticism. Those of 
us who stress the supremacy of poetry 
are too often insolently forgetful of the 
fact that the great majority of men, at 
any rate in this country, have little 
direct and conscious appreciation of 
the poetic; and we misjudge the 
measure in which these give their 
support to those fundamentals of which 
poetry is, after all, only the highest 
symbol. The fact that our arrogance is 
displayed usually by silence or evasion 
makes it not better but worse than 
Clifford Sharp’s downright repudia- 
tion of what he thought was nonsense. 
He could not see certain values; we 
see values, only less important than 
our own, and shut our eyes to them 
because they are presented in an 
unfriendly or unfamiliar guise. Where- 
fore our damnation is the greater. 


I met Clifford Sharp for the first 
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time in 1913, just after the Wew States- 
man had been launched, with him as 
editor. I was taken to dine at his 
house by a friend who believed Sharp 
would be glad to have me work for 
the paper. I was doubtful. I was 
not a Fabian or any other kind of 
Socialist. I had friends and acquaint- 
ances among the Fabians, liked and 
admired many of them; but I found 
in their society (there were exceptions) a 
touch of the Little Bethel at its most 
exclusive —an atmosphere which re- 
minded me of the Brethren (commonly 
called Plymouth) whom I had known 
in my childhood. This fear that I 
should be dismissed as damned, essen- 
tially an unworthy fribble, was dis- 
sipated as soon as I met Clifford 
Sharp. He had no loyalties except to 
truth, courage and a few friends: 
never was an editor less of a party 
man. He was a tall, strongly-made 
man, abrupt in speech and _ using 
words to help him not only to organize, 
but actually to formulate his thoughts. 
Often that evening I felt Sharp had 
no opinion on some subjects we dis- 
cussed until he had expressed it, and 
then the force of his expression gave 
body to an opinion arrived at in the 
mere act of expressing it. What he had 
said, he had said: or rather what he 
had brought forth was true —a fact to 
be admitted or contradicted or ignored. 
In a sense almost mystical Clifford 
Sharp’s opinions were his children: 
once said, there they were; and his 
sardonic amazement at the folly of 
any man who denied them was not 
anger at his opponent’s refusal to 
agree with him, but dismay at his 
inability to recognize a plain, lively, 
noisy fact. Always he would rather 


be wrong than uncertain, precisely 
because there were many things of 
which he was uncertain, and he could 
not resolve that uncertainty until he 
had spoken his mind on the subject. 
Then he could deal with the subject 
and his own view of it. Uncertainty 
was an agony to him: his world was 
one of sharp outlines, not of melting 
colours or graded values — and he could 
not even know that he was wrong 
—and he would sometimes admit he 
was wrong—until he had stated his 
opinion. We differed about many 
things that night. We talked mostly 
about literature, and I made no secret 
of the fact that I thought his judgment 
so capricious that I could hardly 
argue with him. He was, at this time, 
firm in his conviction that Arnold 
Bennett was the greatest novelist then 
writing; and a mild suggestion that he 
should look at the work of Charles 
Marriott and of E. M. Forster was 
greeted with an incurious amazement 
that I should waste my time over 
authors that he did not bother with. 
Yet I never found his exclusiveness or 
his limitations annoying, because they 
were acutely personal. Nobody ever 
paid less homage to the dreadful 
‘Everyone is reading it’ fashion that 
has done so much to rot criticism. 
Clifford Sharp did not care a hoot 
whether he was or was not abreast 
of ‘current thought’: nor was he at all 
worried if he formed a strong personal 
attachment to an author who, for a 
time, became the fashion, even the 
fashion in circles he despised and dis- 
trusted. He was an enthusiast for 
Dostoevsky when South Kensington 
went all Slavonic, and he remained 
sanely enthusiastic about the great 
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Russian long after the fashion decreed 
other wear for the intellectual suburbs. 

I was interested in his hatred for 
the work of John Galsworthy, whom of 
all modern novelists he most detested. 
I came to a conclusion then which 
subsequent knowledge of Clifford Sharp 
has only confirmed, though many who 
saw more of him than I vehemently 
dispute it. Sharp had in him a deep 
vein of sentiment, almost of senti- 
mentality, and was desperately afraid 
of it. It was akin to his acute sense 
of social inadequacy, especially with 
women: and the fact that most of his 
friends thought this self-conscious ner- 
vousness unnecessary did not in the 
least relieve Sharp’s torments. Rightly 
or wrongly he believed that, for him, 
any expression of sentiment, any 
abandonment of the harsh vigour by 
which he cloaked his inner self, was 
dangerous. He belonged to a family 
which had known religious enthusiasm 
in an extreme form, ard one of the 
heroes of his boyhood was Grenfell 
of Labrador. He once said to me that 
he believed he would have done better 
had he followed his impulse and 
joined Grenfell, ‘and I know I should 
have been happier.’ He never lost 
his desire for self-surrender, and it is 
not untrue to say that he put the 
Paper into the place which might 
otherwise have been occupied by a 
religious vocation. He had a deeply 
emotional nature, and a great capacity 
and need for affection; but some dis- 
trust made him afraid that he might, 
did he allow that aspect of his character 
the freedom he longed for, become the 
victim of an enthusiasm which would 
deflect his judgment. His passionate 
adherence to common sense was rooted 


in a conviction that one of his greatest 
temptations was to ignore and despise 
its dictates. 


What he was to the paper everyone 
knows. He was the New Statesman. 
I am-sure that all his colleagues will 
subscribe to that statement. All of 
us, from the most brilliant to the least 
important, felt the organic unity which 
Sharp gave to his weekly—a unity 
which no other organ of opinion, not 
even Massingham’s Nation, could rival, 
and which none to-day endeavours to 
secure. J. C. Squire, Desmond Mac- 
Carthy, S. K. Ratcliffe, C. M. Lloyd, 
G. D. H. Gole, Robert Lynd, Sisley 
Huddleston, and many others of keen 
individuality and strong convictions 
all wrote not merely in the New States- 
man, or for it, but with it. He showed 
us all that there was a kind of journa- 
listic service that made for greater 
freedom than could be achieved in 
those other papers which attracted by 
names rather than by matter. His 
rule about signatures was a simple one. 
Or rather he had two rules. Work 
could be signed, generally by pseudo- 
nyms, when the articles, appearing 
regularly, were so personal in character 
that their authorship was evident. 
Solomon Eagle and Y. Y. were the first, 
I think, to be given this privilege, 
except for Sharp’s father-in-law, 
Hubert Bland, who was the first 
reviewer of fiction. Then, later in the 
paper’s history, a signature became a 
reward. This change was made partly 
under the influence of Desmond Mac- 
Carthy, who has always argued that 
to have his name in an established 
paper is an encouragement to a young 
writer. Sharp did not believe much 
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in direct encouragement. He rarely 
praised a man’s work to himself. I 
remember once when, in despair of 
editorial commendation, I said some- 
thing in praise of an article of my own, 
Sharp replied gruffly: ‘Of course it 
was good. You always are good in 
the New Statesman. Wouldn’t print 
your stuff, unless you were;’ and I had 
far more gratification from that than I 
have ever had from the voluntary and 
excessive praise of other editors who, in 
spite of their hearty eulogiums, often 
found it quite easy to do without my 
work. 

But how emphatically he would 
praise his colleagues behind their 
backs! “There’s nothing I’m prouder 
of, nothing, so much as having secured 
Y. Y. — that alone has made the paper 
worth while’ — which, considering the 
political importance of the New States- 
man, was fairly extreme praise from the 
editor. Or again, ‘You know I’ve 
been damn lucky to have Lloyd. I 
believe he is the best leader-writer in 
London’; or, ‘Don’t you think Tommy 
Earp writes amazingly well about 
pictures? It’s a ghastly job, and he’s 
never either fluffy or pedantic’ — 
pedantic was not the word, but it was 
what Sharp meant. So, on one after- 
noon when he and I were, in 1929, 
reviewing the paper’s past and its pros- 
pects, he ran through his contributors’ 
and colleagues’ names, distributing 
encomiums with a lavishness which 
would have surprised most of them. 


Clifford Sharp was not trained 
for journalism: he had intended to be 
an engineer, and was diverted into 
writing through his early association 
with the Fabian Society. When the 


New Statesman started, with the backing 
of the Webbs, Bernard Shaw and 
others, most of us expected it to be a 
Fabian organ: perhaps the backers 
expected it. They reckoned without 
their editor, and it does them infinite 
credit that they saw it was better to 
let Sharp make the paper a free organ 
of radical opinion. A ‘tied’ house 
never supplies such good refreshment 
as a ‘free’ one. Whether as political 
journalist or as editor Sharp was in the 
first rank. He lived in and for the 
paper. He was great not only in the 
intellectual and assembling task of 
an editor, he was admirable in all 
those details of make-up and appear- 
ance which seem unimportant to the 
amateur, but actually have a pro- 
found effect on a paper’s fortunes. 
There was no part of the paper in 
which he did not take an interest : 
and there was no department which 
was not, at one time or another, 
helped by his suggestions. In its 
early days the Wew Statesman had a 
hard fight, as have all new papers with 
small circulations, to get advertise- 
ments; and the job was made no easier 
by the paper’s politics and its connec- 
tion with Socialism. All advertisers are 
sheep, and the slowest sheep of all — 
with a few honourable exceptions — are 
publishers. In January, 1914, I found 
Sharp in a mood of mingled indigna- 
tion and despair because his very 
capable manager had failed once more 
to secure one publisher’s advertise- 
ments — the publisher was a new and 
enterprising man (hadn’t he pub- 
lished and paid for a book of mine?), 
and I suggested that I should write to 
him. ‘No,’ said Sharp, ‘T’ll write to 
him myself.’ Next week I looked in 
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to -hear what happened. Silently 
Sharp gave me the publisher’s letter. 
It was to say that since the New 
Statesman reviewed practically all the 
books he issued, he saw no reason for 
any further advertisement! This 
bland impudence pleased Sharp. The 
one way to enrage him was to be 
subservient, or deferential, or merely to 
echo his opinions. He always pre- 
ferred a conflict to meek acquiescence, 
and was uneasy if there was not, in 
each number of the paper, something 
that annoyed at least one subscriber. 
I have rarely seen him so pleased with 
me as he was, after he had printed 
some poems of mine (which he was 
right in thinking no one else would 
have published), with the result, as 
he gleefully told me, that three original 
subscribers had announced _ their 
determination to stop taking the 
paper: “Of course they won’t — they’ll 
buy it at the newsagent’s, to find other 
things to grumble about.’ 

He was a generous and in unex- 
pected ways a considerate editor. I 
had been contributing, for some time 
almost once a week, for some fifteen 
years to the paper when I had a letter 
from him —TI was then living out of 
London — to say that for some years 
the printers had charged double for 
setting up my copy, and were now 
threatening to charge treble. ‘Could 
you possibly have your work typed? 
If you can, it will be convenient; 
but if you’d rather not, of course we’ll 
pay.’ I had my articles typed. He 
was, I suppose, an extravagant editor — 
for the proprietors; but he never 
disguised his opinion that they were 
very lucky men to be allowed to spend 
their money on so good a cause — and 


fortunately a generous board, though 
sometimes dismayed, on the whole 
agreed with him. He became very 
proud of his profession. One of the 
few occasions I have seen him really 
angry — not disgusted or contemptuous 
—was when, through some _ inad- 
vertence, a sentence had been pub- 
lished which he thought was an insult 
to Mr. J. L. Garvin. ‘Garvin,’ he 
said, ‘is after all the doyen of my 
profession, and I will not have him 
treated impertinently in my paper.’ 
He was completely loyal to his staff 
and his contributors, and would indeed 
sometimes shoulder responsibility when 
one wished*he would not. An author 
wrote to complain of an unsigned 
review of mine: his letter was good 
copy, and gave me an excellent chance 
of effective retort. Sharp would not 
print it. ‘No: the man is a fool.’ 
‘Well, give me the letter and let me 
answer him privately.’ ‘No: it was an 
unsigned review. It’s the paper’s 
opinion. The man i a fool. 
Pil write and tell him. And I’ve 
no doubt he did. 

When war broke out, the New 
Statesman was only in its second year of 
existence. Sharp wanted to enlist. 
He was persuaded by his friends and 
by those responsible for the paper that 
it was his duty to stay at his desk: 
never was a powerful organ more 
necessary, or a great editor. So the 
proprietors applied for that exemption 
which was, practically automatically, 
granted to all London editors who 
were of a military age. In the conflict 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sharp was _ vehemently 
Asquithian. He not only at that time 
believed that Mr. Lloyd George was a 
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treacherous colleague, he believed he 
was a danger to the allied cause. I 
was lunching with him on the day 
that the news of Kitchener’s death 
came to London: Sharp said, ‘You 
know the Minister of Munitions nearly 
went too? What a pity he didn’t! 
The famous leader, ‘Had Zimri 
peace ?? — the latter part of which 
was never printed —which he wrote 
after the fall of Mr. Asquith, was in 
temper and style an article worthy of 
the days of Cobbett or of Jack Wilkes. 
There can be no question that Sharp 
and the New Statesman — for its influence 
by that time was great — were in grave 
disfavour at Downing Street. Now 
employers of labour were granted 
exemptions for the men whom they 
employed if they could satisfy certain 
local tribunals, oddly constituted 
bodies, that the work on which these 
men were engaged was of national 
importance. The New Statesman under 
Sharp’s control was certainly without 
any taint of pacificism. Its patriotism 
was as free from suspicion as from 
sloppiness: and none of us imagined 
that any tribunal could refuse exemp- 
tion to its editor. So it came as a 
great shock at the end of 1916 to 
hear that the directors’ application 
had been refused. Sharp was, I 
believe, the only London editor to 
whom exemption was denied. It 
seemed monstrous to most radicals, 
whether they were bellicose or con- 
scientious objectors, that the editing 
of the New Statesman should not be 
considered ‘work of national import- 
ance’; and the feeling about it was 
strong and bitter. , 

I was ill; and later on did not 
manage to see Sharp when I called at 


the office; but in the beginning of 1917, 
when I was in a nursing-home con- 
valescing after an operation for appen- 
dicitis, Sharp came to see me. He was 
at his best on such an occasion, anxious, 
kindly and expert in the kind of talk 
calculated to make one forget one’s 
sickness. After some time he told me, 
‘I’ve been refused exemption any 
longer.’ He seemed glad: and his 
only thought, he told me, was which 
of the fighting services, and which 
branch, he could do best in. He had 
tried, he said, to join the Air Force. 
‘I suppose I ought to go to the 
Engineers; but I can’t bear the idea of 
tunnelling. It’s feeble of me, but I 
can’t stand working underground.’ He 
was rejected for the Air Force - “They 
stripped me naked, kept me waiting 
for hours, then turned me down be- 
cause my hand shook’ —and enlisted 
in a Line regiment. He was not to 
remain there, but I do not remember 
how long he wore khaki. The story 
of how his career as a Tommy ended 
I did not have from him, and there 
may be some legendary touches in it: 
it was told to me by friends in the 
Admiralty, where I was working. In 
1917 the Allies were disturbed at 
conditions in Sweden: the capital of 
that country was said to be a nucleus 
of German agents and very skilful 
pro-German propagandists, and our 
men were not adequate for the job of 
exposing them. A Foreign Office man 
called on Mr. Granville-Barker, who 
was working in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment — ‘{ say, you know clever people, 
and you know people who are some 
kind of Socialists, which is just what 
we want for Stockholm. Do you 
know a man we could send there?’ 
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‘I’m not sure that I do; but I know a 
man who is certain to — Sidney Webb.’ 
‘Good, ask Webb, will you?? So Webb 
was asked, and instantly replied, 
‘Yes, I know exactly the man you want; 
but he’s just been called up under the 
Derby scheme, and is a private some- 
where.’ This was reported to the 
F.O., whereupon the official there — 
‘What —the War Office trying to 
snaffle a man we want!’ And Sharp 
was out of khaki and soon on his way 
to Stockholm. I saw him just before 
he went: and he told me then what he 
frequently repeated afterwards, that 
never in his life had he been so happy 
as a Tommy under orders, with no 
responsibilities of any kind. It seemed 
strange to me then: but afterwards I 
understood it, All his life Sharp was 
anxious to escape from the burden 
which choice laid on him. He was an 
admirable dictator, because he took 
on that job from a sense of duty, not 
from any urgent desire. He believed 
in freedom not because he enjoyed it, 
but because he thought it was right 
for people to have it, and their duty 
to put up with its discomforts; but 
when his conscience put him into a 
position when he could obey, had no 
choice, and no freedom, he rejoiced in it. 


If I think of what were Clifford 
Sharp’s chief qualities as a man, 
qualities he would have had whatever 
profession he followed, I think of 
honesty and courage. Uncomfortable 
honesty, often, and unthinking courage 
— but each in a very rare degree. He 
was never guilty of that sly intel- 
lectual offence of attempting to 
rationalize his prejudices —and so he 
could abandon them (though he seldom 
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did!) or admit exceptions to them. 
He disliked France and the French, 
India and the Indians, our ‘black 
brother,’ women writers, the Wation, 
birth-control and the more senti- 
mental kind of religious agnosticism. 
He exercised his privilege as an Eng- 
lishman of regarding Celts as an 
inferior kind of British, and admiring 
and loving some Irishmen more than 
most of his English friends. So, too, 
he appreciated to the full two such 
passionate Gallophiles as Mr. Belloc 
and Mr. Huddleston, and he raised 
his usual ban against women journa- 
lists for the sake of Rebecca West. 
I have never known any man whose 
prejudices, when they were counter 
to one’s own, hurt one’s feelings less. 
They were differences of taste, in the 
strict sense. Nor were they ever 
allowed to affect his principles or the 
policy of the paper. He had no use, 
as I have indicated, for sentiment about 
Negroes; but when I asked him to see 
Dr. Weston, Bishop of Zanzibar, and 
hear the case against forced labour, 
Sharp gladly consented, and Dr. Weston 
found no juster or more sympathetic 
supporter in his campaign. 

Elizabeth Bibesco, in her tribute to 
Clifford Sharp, says, ‘He never allowed 
a free hand to any of his contributors.’ 
I cannot quite agree with this. He 
never, of course, gave up the right to 
reject, to alter (if the contribution were 
unsigned) or to ask the contributor to 
alter any particular article; but as 
the paper acquired more and more 
definite personality of its own, he 
trusted old contributors to write in a 
way that was conditioned by that 
He told me himself that, 
after 1920, he never read anything of 
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mine before it went to the printer, and 
often did not read it in proof—and 
only once did he send an article back 
and ask me to alter it. I was only an 
outside contributor: and I know that 
for years Sharp gave a perfectly free 
hand to those on the staff who were 
not writing on those political matters 
where he suspected there might be a 
difference between their views and 
his own, between their views and the 
paper’s. 

The New Statesman was Clifford 
Sharp: but Sharp was not the New 
Statesman. He had interests, opinions, 
convictions which he would not attempt 
to force on the paper. No one knew 
the real Sharp who did not know him 
in his home, and on his rare holidays. 
To work with him was to see the ablest, 
but also often the most unreasonable, 
side of him. I can remember him in 
the summer of 1914, before the declara- 
tion of war, in a little cottage in Dorset, 
laughing at my taste in books, arguing 
lightly about English and Irish, dis- 
cussing religion—he was always in- 
sistent that, though God certainly is, 
he could not believe in universal 
immortality, and used harsh language 
about MacTaggart’s philosophy when 
I tried to expound it to him. It was 
then I realized what a trick of the 
tongue his excessive positiveness was: 
and how easily he could be influenced 
on minor matters. He loved authority, 
and was apt to set up as an authority 
the first man he met who knew some- 
thing definite on a subject which he 
himself had not studied. It might be 
wine or it might be metaphysics: and 
often it was embarrassing to discover 
the simplicity with which a rather 
casual opinion of one’s own had been 
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accepted by Sharp, and the vigour 
with which it was affirmed. It was 
liking for authority, genuine or bogus, 
natural or acquired, which, in youth, 
led him to worship Grenfell, and later 
gave him his interest in Ouspensky and 
Gourdjaiev. It was the note of 
authority in Arnold Bennett which 
charmed him, and he never quite 
realized how much Bennett’s authority 
was only put on to impress. Argu- 
ment with Sharp was conducted not 
by any system of dialectic, but by a 
series of blank statements and blank 
contradictions. Yet he was much 
less obstinate than many more evasive 
and polite people. Once I was 
vigorously defending the wit and intel- 
ligence of a great friend of mine, an 
author whom Clifford detested (and 
rarely, I suspect, read). ‘She’s no 
good. She has no sense, no ex- 
perience. She knows nothing. She’s 
a dried-up, spinsterish virgin.’ ‘But, 
Clifford, a woman of forty-odd who is a 
virgin fas an experience of which no 
married woman can boast. Virginity 
is not a passive thing.’ He glared at 
me, then smiled that rare smile of his. 
‘H’m. There’s something in that.’ 

As an editor he had one fault, 
which all great editors have. He 
believed the paper would go to pieces 
if he was away for any length of time. 
It was, his colleagues knew, extra- 
ordinarily hard to make him leave the 
paper, forget it and trust it in their 
charge. So he went on working: and 
as his strength weakened under the 
continuous labour, he became more 
and more inclined to seek refuge in 
that medicine which has been the 
bane of Fleet Street. It were unkind 
to his memory to make a secret of 
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the fact that Clifford Sharp drank too 
much; or that when he took, under 
great pressure and very unwillingly, a 
year’s leave towards the beginning of 
1930, he was in danger of death. He 
had always been used to drink, and 
his strong head and sound constitu- 
tion made him unwilling to believe 
that he could exceed. Nor, I think, 
was his indulgence really dangerous 
until he began to drink at work, and 
find he could not work without it. 
It was not, however, only to enable 
him to work. He became increasingly 
nervous of social occasions, and yet 
knew that a good journalist could not 
afford to be a hermit—so he drank 
in order to be able to go out, and then 
drank more when he was at the party. 
He believed so firmly that he could 
always stop if he liked that he dis- 
dained to put it to the test. His 
positiveness of statement served him 
instead of action. When action was 
forced on him, he was cured for a 
time: but then his resignation had 
been accepted, and without his paper 
he was lost, and in his loss he turned 
to his old medicine. Nor could one be 
certain that he would have succeeded 
in conquering that subtle enemy if 
he had gone back to his desk. He was 
weakened, and found writing harder; 
and in his efforts to do his best in 
familiar surroundings, he might easily 
have had recourse to the familiar 
drug. 


No one will presume to judge him, 
at least none of his old colleagues. 
He suffered from an illness which is 
particularly likely to attack men of his 
temperament in his profession; and 
those who are free from it need not 


boast over him any more than they 
would boast over one who succumbed 
to influenza, or to an obscure com- 
plaint, for which, thinking he could 
cure it by diet, the sufferer refused an 
operation. 


One last picture. In 1915 Clifford 
Sharp and I went to the military camp 
at Wool, near Lulworth, to see a 
friend of ours (the man who had first 
introduced me to him) who was 
under training there: he was then a 
sergeant. We sat on the beach of 
Lulworth Cove, discussing where we 
should go that afternoon. Clifford 
took a Bartholomew map out of his 
pocket, and we three looked over it. 
Suddenly we heard a raucous cry, 
‘Put that map away!’ It came from a 
sergeant above us on the cliff. I 
looked up in amazement, and was 
surprised when Clifford obediently 
folded up the map, and put it back in 
his pocket, saying quietly, ‘Let’s go and 
look at it in the inn.’ ‘But, Clifford, 
we're doing no harm. No submarine 
officer is going to read our map through 
a telescopic periscope. Besides, the 
Germans have got maps. The man’s a 
nervous fool.’ By this time another 
sentry was walking towards us. He 
came up. ‘You ought to know better 
than look at a map on the beach,’ he 
said, as if a map were a mine with a 
percussion cap. ‘All right,’ said 
Clifford, rising, ‘we'll go to the inn.’ 
We walked away, Clifford placid, our 
sergeant friend amused, and I in 
fuming indignation ‘Of all the es 
‘Don’t fuss,’ said Clifford. ‘I like to 
see a man keen on his job.’ 

Let that be his epitaph. 

RE Re 
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The Delectable Sutton 
by Frank Kendon 


M. garden is in all dull eyes 


A dreary muddy half-acre; 

Its leafless beds, its rockeries, 

Its ragged lawns, its chilly air, 

Its walks, where no one ever walks, 
Its draggled bird that never talks, 
Its fruitless, leafless apple trees, 
Its grainless barns and granaries, 
Its liquid echo of men’s tread, 
Make those resolve, who visit me, 
When they get home to go to bed, 
And never to go out to tea 

In future —I don’t care a button; 
Give me the catalogues of Sutton! 


Oh, Sutton’s cheap, and Sutton’s fair, 
And Sutton’s fairly prompt by post; 
And if I had a son and heir 
Instead of this unnumbered host 
Of daughters, I would say: My boy, 
Let men like Sutton be your joy, 
Leave cards and wine and midnight revels 
To the ungardened. They, poor devils, 
May be excused a flirt or two; 
Satan will find them work to do; 
But Sutton shall suffice for you. 
Behold the catalogue, sent gratis; 

Begin with kitchen-garden stuff: 
The happy man is he whose state is 
Sufficient — here you’ll find enough! 
Green peas, called Marrowfat, in pods, 
Fat enough to feast the gods, 
Leeks like clubs of Hercules, 
And more green peas, and more green 

peas, 
And more green peas, for greedy folks; 


Dwarf runner beans, sweet artichokes, 
The sort that like potatoes grow, 
And those more lordly ones, that blow — 
Whose monstrous heavy flowers in bud 
Are cut and boiled and served for food. 
Turn over: see the curly kale, 
The whiteheart cabbage, the broad bean, 
The beetroot swart, the turnip pale, 
The onion, of all roots the queen. 
Turn over: here grow sage and 
mint 
For garnishing cold joints of mutton, 
Parsley and thyme, for stuffing sent — 
Turn over — What a man is Sutton! 
No vegetable to him is dull; 
Even potatoes, oft despised, 
In Sutton’s book look beautiful, 
Knobby and plump, but civilised. 


But do not think, young son and heir, 
That only useful plants are fair. 
An appetite, too true, is good, 
And pleasant company for food; 
But when the summer dinner ends, 
When solemn Evening would make friends 
With well-dined mortals (but no gluttons) 
She also will rely on Suttons. 

White snowdrops with their vests of 

green 

Begin the year with Sutton’s blessing; 
You put them in, they rest unseen, 
But when long winter grows depressing, 
Up from the sodden earth they get, _ 
And whisper: ‘Don’t give up just yet.’ 
White snowdrops, then, and daffodils, 
Gold crocus cups, and cyan squills, 
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The early aconites, that grow 

Like ballet dancers, on tip-toe, 
Jonquils and fritillaries, 

Tulips and anemones, 

Lupins, candytuft and stocks, 
Larkspur, pinks and hollyhocks, 
Avens, lavender, and broom, 
Calceolaria, almond bloom, 

Sops in Wine, and Bachelor’s Button — 
This is a fraction of old Sutton. 

My Dauphin (this is what I’d say), 
Turn the page and change the season, 
Men must get what sweets they may, 
This was Mr. Sutton’s reason. 

Even Lists of flowers make some 
Purchase a geranium, 

But Catalogues, with Illustrations, 
Make a million, with impatience, 
Post an order in advance 

For several thousand different plants. 


Behold the gardens of the rich, 


Whose gardener tells them which is 


which, 
Whose gardener orders what he likes, 
And, spends what’s left on motor-bikes, 


Whose gardener keeps whose hot-house 


hot, 
And knows if grapes be ripe or not — 


What though their lawns be smooth as 


velvet, 


What though their cabbage beds be 


fine; 
The rich are rich, and cannot help it; 
Their catalogues are lists of wine. 
But ours (I should go on), but ours 
Are Mr. Sutton’s choicest flowers; 
He chooses his asparagus 
And Photographs the best — for us; 


He takes his morning walk, and fancies 
We might admire his famous pansies; 
Then to the minion camera man, 
Who walks behind him where he can, 
Sutton waves his stick, and sends 
A root of pansies to his friends. 

Pansies, lilies, kingcups, roses, 
Please our eyes, if not our noses; 
Here, while winter rages, we 
Rest beneath a tea-rose tree, 
And while we button on our jerkins 
Think of the colour of Dorothy Perkins. 
Lawns that never need be mown 
Stretch themselves for us alone; 
Lettuces untouched by slug, 
Dahlias free from creeping bug, 
Beds that never need be weeded, 
Beds that never need be dug; 
All he saw we see as he did 
In Mr. Sutton’s catalogue. 


And is this all a dream? 
Alas, it is, as yet. 
Things are not what they seem. 
The lawn is very wet. 
The trees have shed their leaves 
In an untidy muddle, 
And, dripping from the outhouse eaves, 
The rain has made a dismal puddle. 
O my dear daughters true, 
My Barbara’s and my Mary’s, 
You doubt, and I agree with you, 
Mythology and fairies; 
Winter is winter, so you say, 
Cold mutton’s but cold mutton, 
But unrelated uncles send 
This sound advice (here I should end): 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
And while ye mayn’t, read Sutton.’ 
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WHAT OF MY jor 


Waar of my Joy? 


See how she fades! 

While Grief, great growing boy, 
Devours, invades; 

He my whole having eats, 

She finds no food, 

And by my chimney sits 

In dying attitude. 


When she is gone 

With Grief I'll dwell: 

When we are left alone, 

He, who can tell? 

May gentler grow, and be 

In my cold age 

A comforter to me, 

The wounds he gave, assuage. 


Meanwhile I nourish both, 

The devourer and the dying; 

I am strong, I cast away sloth, 
And do but little sighing: 

See the sad purity 

Of the white sky and the stream! 
On these, and the winter tree, 

I will gaze, I will dream. 


POOR 


O I am become poor! 


There lacks for my mirth 
The weed beside the door 
And the twig on the hearth; 
There lacks for my food 

The cankered branch’s yield, 
There lacks for my good 
Thin milk from the one field. 
O sour was the berry 

But eaten on a day 

When I could be merry 

And in the wood play; 
Could play without a penny 
Nor for penny care, 

The joys were so many, 

The ills were so rare; 

I combed all the brambles and 
Cared for no smart, 

For these thorns were in my hand 
And those are in my heart; 
So poor am I become 

That I could be content 


* To find beneath that loam 


A narrow tenement. 


Barbarism 


by Michael Dilke 


W. did not know any- 


thing about it the night before. We 
had been talking about it for so long 
that I thought it never would really 
happen. But on that day we heard 
the firing as soon as we woke up. I 
think I was woken up by the noise, 
though it was quite a long way away, 
at the other end of the town. My 
father and my elder brother James 
seemed serious and did not go down to 
the bank, but I had heard shots before 
and nothing ever happened. We had 
coffee as usual, but father told them 
not to unlock the front door or put 
back the shutters, and mother told 
them not to open even the shutters of 
the upper windows, so it seemed strange 
in the dark house and I began to 
think something might happen after 
all. Anyway it was different from an 
ordinary day. 

“After coffee we sat in the parlour 
and waited. The firing was. still 
going on, My brother James had been 
to the Americas and had been in a 
revolution in Brazil, so he knew all 
about it and told us how to listen to 
the different kinds of shots. I could 
tell a machine gun easily from the 
rifles and bombs, but I could not tell 
the sound of a revolver. James said 
he could. My father said a great 
many people must be being killed, 


but James said firing always sounded 
a lot but not many people were killed 
at the end. He said you heard firing 
all day and thought there could not 
be anybody left alive, and then in 
the evening they said one communist 
had been shot in the leg and a police- 
man had been hit with a brick but 
the only person killed was a woman 
who was looking out of a window. 
I laughed a lot, but nobody else did, 
so I stopped. My father said that all 
the same there was somebody looking 
along every one of those guns. 

My mother and my two sisters 
sat on the sofa. My mother was sewing 
and I could see that she was praying 
too. My two sisters sat and looked 
in front of them. Mother sometimes 
looked at our picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, but my sisters did not seem 
to be looking at anything. Grand- 
father was sitting beside the stove. 
They had brought him down but he 
had not properly woken up yet. It 
was quite a cold day outside. 

We sat there all the morning and 
nothing happened. James told us 
some stories about the revolution in 
Brazil. He said he knew a man there 
who was shot because he locked his 
front door. The revolutionaries said 
he must be against them because he 
locked it. So they took him outside 
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and shot him. My father said there 
was something in that. He said all 
he wanted was to be on the right side 
of whoever was making a government, 
and anybody who was strong enough 
to make a government would be strong 
enough to get in at his door, whether 
he locked it or not. But my mother 
said: nonsense, if we opened the door 
anybody might come in, taking advan- 
tage of the trouble and the police 
being at the other end of the town, and 
if the communists won, only the Mother 
of God would be able to help us any- 
way. My father said he thought money 
would help more with revolutionaries, 
and James said he thought lead would 
be even better than gold. James had 
a revolver. My mother said they ought 
to be ashamed and afraid to talk like 
that when nobody knew how much 
longer they would have in which to 
repent. My mother was always very 
angry when they talked like that, but 
she was even angrier that day and 
they talked more like that than usual. 
My father knew communists would 
not take money, and James knew he 
could not do anything with one re- 
volver if the police were all killed. 
But we had nothing to do, sitting 
there. 

When it was time to get dinner 
ready mother went into the kitchen. 
Father had said cook and our maid 
could come and sit with us if they were 
frightened, but cook said she pre- 
ferred to sit in the kitchen. When 
mother went in, cook said the maid 
had gone upstairs, but when they called 
she was not there. Cook said she had 
always thought the maid’s young man 
was a communist. She said the maid 
was no good. So my younge” sister 
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helped with the dinner and we ate it 
in the parlour. I ate a lot. The 
firing got much less after dinner, and 
I thought nothing more was going to 
happen, but I did not mind because 
we had heard such a lot and it had 
gone on for such a long time that I did 
not want to hear any more. 

James went up and looked out of 
one of the windows to see if anybody 
was in the streets. He said nobody 
was. Father said the police must 
have beaten the rebels and _ before 
supper we would be able to go out 
and hear all about it. So we went 
upstairs to lie down. When I was in 
my room I peeped down through the 
slits in the shutter and while I was 
standing there I heard a whole lot of 
shots quite near. They seemed to be 
at the end of our street. Then I heard 
somebody running very fast on the 
pavement the other side of the street. 
I could not see because of the shutter, 
but they seemed to be running faster 
than I had ever heard anybody run 
before. I was excited and ran back 
into the passage. They were all 
shouting there. My father and my 
brother were arguing and my mother 
was trying to say something too. 
Father said it was wicked to try and 
use a revolver. He said they would 
shoot us all and who could blame them 
if we shot at them and James would be 
the murderer of us all by his wicked 
vanity in using it. While he was 
saying this James said our only hope 
was a last stand and perhaps aero- 
planes would come and nobody could 
tell, but anyway we would all be 
killed if we let the rebels in. And my 
mother came up and took the revolver 
out of James’s hand, ordering him to 
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give it up to her as he owed his mother 
honour, and saying there could only 
be one use for a revolver now, and she 
trusted my father to do his duty. My 
father took the revolver, but he did 
not hold it as well as James did, and 
he said there was no need to talk like 
that for surely the Blessed Virgin 
would protect the innocent, and my 
mother and my sisters should be 
downstairs praying. My mother said 
they had prayed already and they 
would pray more, but it would be a 
good thing if other people prayed too. 
So we all went downstairs and knelt in 
the parlour and said prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin to save us from the 
communists. My elder sister looked 
very beautiful while she was praying. 
She looked like the Blessed Virgin, 
but more beautiful I thought. I 
listened to hear how near the shots 
were, because there had been such a 
noise with everybody shouting that 
I could not hear. James looked as if 
he was listening too, but we could 
not hear everything even then, because 
the others made such a noise praying. 
We could hear the shots easily, but I 
was listening for people running, and 
I’ thought I- could hear shouting. 
Even grandfather said prayers very 
loudly, as he always did. 

We said prayers a long time, and I 
wanted to go and listen behind the 
shutters in the front room. James got 
up and went, but mother looked at me, 
so I stayed. After a long time we 
heard a bang on the front door. We 
all got up and did not know what to 
do. We just stood there. Cook came 
in and stood there too. She wiped 
her hands on her apron. My father 
stood in the middle of the room. He 


had put James’s revolver in his pocket, 
but I saw him take it out and stuff it 
down behind the curtain. He was 
shaking so much that I did not know 
anybody really did shake like that. 
I was shaking too. My mother told 
my sisters to sit down on the sofa. 
She sat down with them and took up 
her sewing. Then we heard James 
shout out that he must let them in 
because they were knocking the door 
down anyway, and we could hear the 
wood breaking from where we were. 
We heard a shout and a sort of thump, 
and much sooner than we thought 
some men ran into the room very 
fast with bayonets out in front of 
them. One of them yelled to put our 
hands up and fired a shot which made 
such a noise that we all jumped up 
anyway, at least I suppose so, because 
we were all standing in a row up 
against the wall with our hands up. 
We thought they had shot somebody, 
but they only fired into the ceiling 
to frighten us. The shot made a 
smell in the room and a lot of plaster 
fell down. One of the pictures fell 
down too from the noise. 

We stood against the wall and 
looked at them. They were looking at 
us. They were panting and looked 
very dirty. They kept looking round 
to see that nobody was behind them, 
and when they saw grandfather sitting 
by the stove they pushed him out of his 
chair and made him stand up too. 
They did not push him hard because 
they did not want him to fall down 
behind them. They seemed quite 
frightened. One of them went out 
into the passage and came back and 
said it was safe enough there, and I 
wondered what had happened to 
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James. Then we all stood and looked 
at each other and the men stopped 
panting. They had red bands on their 
arms so we knew they were com- 
munists. There were four of them, and 
three of them had rifles with bayonets. 
The other one had a piece of iron pipe. 
One of the bayonets was bent and 
looked dirty, but the others were blue 
and very long. They looked frighten- 
ing. I had never seen bayonets in a 
room before. 

One of the men said suddenly: 
“Who are you?’ He was a big man and 
looked like a gypsy with big eyes and 
big brown hands and arms. He had 
the rifle with the bent bayonet and he 
stood in front of the others. The 
others looked like men I had seen 
sometimes at the other end of the 
town. They looked at us and did not 
say anything. I looked at my father, 
but he did not seem to be able to say 
anything, so mother said our name 
and said we had always feared God 
and given to the poor and were not 
afraid of anything anyone might do 
to us. The man said rude things and 
called my mother a name and said he 
had asked what work we did. So 
mother told him my father’s position 
at the bank. When she said it they all 
said the word ‘bourgeois’ at once and 
began smiling. I heard a little noise 
and looked and saw it was my father’s 
teeth knocking together. My mother 
said that anybody could see what 
sort of people we were by looking at us 
and bv the house, but that made no 
difference because they could ask 
anywher~ wad they would not hear 
a bad word said about us. She said 
we would answer to any ‘proper 
authority. The men took no notice, 


but when she said about the house they 
all looked at the room and nodded. 
There was a glass cupboard full of 
china and another with a collection of 
medals my father had, and the men 
looked at them and looked at the other 
cupboards. They began to whisper 
together. They whispered a lot and 
seemed excited, and then we saw that 
they were all looking at us again, and 
they were looking at my sisters. They 
whispered again and they looked at me 
and one of them laughed. I heard one 
of them say ‘outside’. They whispered 
more and looked serious and one of 
them looked at the walls and made an 
upward movement with his hands. I 
thought he was talking about burning 
the house. They all nodded and I 
could hear them saying: ‘Yes, yes, yes’. 
They were so excited they kept laugh- 
ing. At least three of them kept 
laughing. The other one _ looked 
rather stupid all the time. They had 
quite stopped panting and none of 
them seemed at all frightened any 
more. 

When they had finished whispering 
the gypsy turned and said that we had 
admitted we exploited the workers and 
therefore we must be executed. But 
he said the communists were merciful 
and could bring up children in the 
proper way. When he said that they 
all laughed. The gypsy said that my 
father and mother and grandfather 
would be shot and cook could choose 
because she was really a worker. I was 
very pleased I was not going to be shot. 
Cook said she did not want to give 
herself airs and she had never reckoned 
herself more than a working woman, 
but if people like them were calling 
themselves workers she was sure she 
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would be very glad to call herself a 
bourgeois, and they could do as they 
pleased. My mother took cook in her 
arms and kissed her on both cheeks, 
and cook said she was sure she did not 
want to give herself airs. Then my 
mother stood in front of the men and 
said we were ready for anything that 
might happen, but that my sisters were 
not children and would be shot with 
the others. She said they need not 
shoot me because I was the youngest 
and a child and perhaps God would 
have some consideration for them 
because of that mercy. But the gypsy 
called mother a dirty name again, and 
hit her in the face and he caught hold 
of my elder sister by her arm and her 
hair and told the others to drive us 
out of the house into the street and 
shoot us down if we tried to run away. 
My sister screamed and my mother 
caught hold of her by the waist and they 
pulled, the man holding her by the 
arms and my mother by the waist. 
Then my father ran forward and went 
on his knees in front of the gypsy and 
began begging him to spare us, and 
saying he would give him everything 
he possessed if he would spare us. 
While he was kneeling one of the other 
men pricked father behind with his 
bayonet and he jumped up and 
forward so quick that he ran into my 
elder sister so that the man let go of 
her to hit my father. My mother 
pulled my sister into the corner and 
my sister was screaming and crying and 
my younger sister was screaming too, 
and had been all the time. I thought 
it would be a good idea to get the 
revolver where father had hidden it 
behind the curtain, and see if I could 
shoot the gypsy with it, but while I was 


thinking another man came into the 
room and began shouting too. 

He had a revolver, and when the 
other men saw it and saw that he had 
a red band on his arm and shouted 
loudly, they stopped shouting and 
trying to drive people out with the 
bayonets and they tried to hear what 
he was saying. He was a young man 
and had a small black moustache and 
he looked nicer than the others. When 
we could hear him he was saying that 
he was an elected leader of the workers 
and he had a paper he could show 
them, and he demanded to know what 
was happening and why we were all 
shouting. . The gypsy said quickly that 
everything was in order, he knew what 
he was dping and they did not need 
any help, they were just dealing with 
some exploiters and there was lots to 
do in other parts of the town. But my 
mother began speaking too, and she 
said she was sure the leaders of the 
people could not mean what was being 
done here. She said the gypsy and the 
other men had tried to seize my sisters 
and they were going to steal in the 
house, and even if we must be shot, 
stealing and worse was only done by 
very wicked men, and she was sure the 
young man was not a wicked man and 
God would reward him for saving the 
innocent. The gypsy hit at my mother, 
but the young man shouted at him and 
told him to stand back and the young 
man had a revolver in his hand so the 
gypsy stood back because his rifle 
with the bayonet was too long. 
The young man and the gypsy kept 
watching each other. The young man 
said that confiscating the property of 
bourgeois was not theft, because the 
possession of property was theft, but 
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it must be done in the proper forms 
and the good name of the communist 
revolution preserved. He said the 
innocent would be saved because the 
workers were just, not because of God, 
because God was an invention of the 
bourgeoisie for keeping the workers 
in subjection. Then he said, had we 
any arms? My mother said quickly, 
no, we were harmless people who had 
been waiting to see what would 
happen. The gypsy said we were 
bourgeois, and what was a revolution 
for if we were not to be killed. He 
seemed very angry. My mother stood 
up in front of him and said everybody 
knew what he wanted and we could see 
it in his eye, and she pointed to my 
elder sister, who was crying in the 
corner. My sister looked very beautiful 
though she was crying and her hair 
was pulled, and the young man stood 
up straight and bowed to my mother 
and my sisters, though he kept watching 
the gypsy sideways. Then he made a 
speech. He said that the revolution 
was to establish the rule of liberty and 
equality and fraternity and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. He said that 
because bourgeois justice was class 
justice many people who were now free 
would be tried by the workers accord- 
ing to the justice of the workers and if 
they were found guilty they would be 
shot. But only people who had fired 
on the workers would be shot without 
trial and he was satisfied we had not 
fired on anybody. Therefore we were 
quite safe and would come to no harm 
if we were innocent, but we must wait 
in the house till next day, when 
revolutionary tribunals would be set 
up and our case would be heard. And 
he said that we need not be afraid 


because the broad masses of the 
workers would see to it that the good 
name of the communist state was not 
besmirched by looters and people who 
took advantage. Before he could 
finish the gypsy started cursing and 
said he was not going to be stopped 
from having his fun by a preaching 
boy, and he drew back his rifle with 
the bayonet to shoot or stab the young 
man. But he hesitated just a little 
because he thought the young man 
would be afraid and go, and the young 
man did not go, but caught the blade 
of the bayonet very quick with one 
hand and pushed it away from him, 
and with the other hand he shot the 
gypsy in the chest with his revolver. 
The gypsy stood up and then lay 
down and rolled over and looked 
up at me very hard with his eyes. 
Then he opened his mouth and was 
sick and the sick was blood, and I 
knelt down and was sick too, but not 
blood. When I looked up the young 
man was telling the other men to carry 
out the body of the gypsy, and the 
blood was running out of his hand 
where he had caught the blade of the 
bayonet. He looked very white, and 
he looked at his hand and went whiter. 
My- mother and father were kneeling 
on the floor saying prayers, and the 
young man turned to them and tried 
to say something but could not. So he 
bowed and nearly fell down. He 
turned round to go but he walked into 
the door and caught hold of it and 
leant down and was sick. After that 
he stood still for a little and then went 
out slowly and we heard him go out of 
the front door. 

I felt very ill, and my mother 
and sisters began to laugh and went on 
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laughing and nobody could stop them, 
but father was all right, and he told 
cook to help them upstairs at once and 
then to clean up the blood and every- 
thing. I went away at first because I 
did not like to hear my mother and 
sisters laughing like that, but cook told 
me to help, so I brought some water 
from the kitchen and afterwards I felt 
better. I had never seen anybody shot 
before and I thought I should like it 
if they did not shoot me. And I 
thought I was too young to be shot. 
The only thing was we found James 
lying in the passage near the front door, 
and we thought the man must have hit 
him with the piece of iron pipe 
because he was bleeding from his head. 
And we found they had kicked him 
where they should not have kicked him, 
and he seemed very ill and could not 
understand, but he got a little better. 
We carried him upstairs and I helped. 
.When I was in my room I looked 
down through the shutters, and I could 
hear men marching up and down like 
soldiers. I pushed the shutter so that 
I could see them and they had red 
bands on their arms and rifles with 
bayonets. But they must have seen 
the shutter move because there was a 
shot quite close and the shutter and the 
window were broken over my head, 
and I fell down because of the noise 
and because I knew I might have been 
shot. I crawled away from the window 
on the floor and got into bed. When 
I was there I saw a hole in the ceiling 
and I wondered what father would 
say, but then I thought, and I did not 
think father would say much. After- 
wards cook came and gave me some 
biscuits and some coffee. She said it 
was wicked anyone as young as I 


should be in danger from wicked men, 
and she put her arms round me and 
cried a little and said she would sleep 
there with me if I was frightened, but 
I said I would rather be by myself. 
But I cried too because cook cried. 
So cook told me to pray to the Blessed 
Virgin and went away. Then I must 
have gone to sleep, though I don’t 
know why because it was quite early, 
and when I woke up my mother was 
there, and she was white and looked 
very sad and she did not say anything, 
but I was so sleepy I went to sleep 
again. And I did not wake up till the 
morning. 

That .is all that happened that 
day. Next day, in the morning, I 
thought I would be able to tell every- 
body about how I had seen a man shot 
in our parlour, but then I remembered 
the revolution was not over and they 
might be going to shoot my father and 
mother, so I was very sad. I did not 
know what would happen to me. I 
felt I wanted some coffee, but it was 
still very early and I did not want to 
look out of the window. So I crawled 
about on the floor and looked at the 
plaster which had fallen down from 
the hole in the ceiling. Mother had 
not seen it in the evening because it 
was dark. When I had nothing more 
to look at I went out into the passage. 
I met cook, who said she had been up 
nearly all night helping look after 
James. She said if I wanted to be a 
help I could go and talk to grand- 
father. She said grandfather was so 
upset he kept wanting things and she 
was sure she would be grateful if I 
would get them or stop him asking. 
I asked cook for some coffee and she 
said now I had started too, but I 
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could go down to the kitchen and get 
some biscuits and there would be 
coffee later. So I went down and put 
some biscuits in my pockets. In the 
kitchen I saw the carpet from the 
parlour which cook had brought there 
because of the blood. There was a 
lot of blood. I did not feel so hungry 
so I went to grandfather’s room and 
after a little I ate the biscuits there. 
Grandfather . talked a lot about the 
revolution and said it was because of 
religion and the king and the way they 
taught in the schools. He said he had 
never seen such a thing in all his 
seventy-six years, never, though he had 
been inthe Americas. He said nobody 
could tell what would be the end of 
it, or what might have happened to 
our cousins who lived in the next 
street. So I ate the biscuits and after 
a little I thought it would be a good 
idea to tell grandfather about the 
shot in the ceiling of my room which 
had broken the window. So I told 
him and I said I was in my room when 
they started shooting at the window. 
He said it was shameful, and when 
my mother came in he told her they 
had been shooting at children too. 
My mother knelt down and took me 
in her arms and asked was I hurt. I 
said oh no, I could not have been 
hurt because they were shooting up 
from the street, but the window was 
broken. Then my mother kissed me 
and cried a little, so I knew it was all 
right about the hole in the ceiling. 
Afterwards we had some coffee 
and I peeped into James’s room. He 
had a big bandage round his head and 
he was saying something which did 
not mean anything. So I went down 
to the parlour and it looked very 


strange with no carpet and my sisters 
were sitting there. I looked behind 
the curtain for the revolver, but it 
had been taken away. I began talking 
about the revolution, but my sisters 
looked very sad and important and 
kept saying prayers to the Blessed 
Virgin, so I stopped. I looked at the 
hole in the ceiling. It was not so big 
as the hole in my room and I wondered 
why. After I had wondered a long 
time I thought it was because the 
bullet in my room had been flattened 
out by the window. I was very pleased 
when I thought of that and I tried to 
tell my sisters, but they did not listen 
properly. So I listened to the shots 
and bangs in the town, but there were 
not very many. There was nothing 
else to do. 

When it was about eleven o’clock 
we heard a funny noise in the town, 
at the other end of our street. It was 
a bang, but when I thought about it 
I thought it did not sound like an 
ordinary bang. It happened again, 
and I heard it better because it was 
nearer. There was a bang and then a 
shot very quick, and afterwards two 
more shots, and I thought the bang 
was a lot of shots together. I listened 
carefully to make sure if it happened 
again, but mother came in bringing 
grandfather and made a noise. She 
looked very frightening and I could 
see her hand was shaking when she 
tucked grandfather’s rug. She looked 
at me and kissed me and I could feel 
her heart beating and then she kissed 
my sisters and looked at them. She 
went out but I heard father running 
down the stairs and they met and I 
heard them talking. I went nearer 
to the door to hear if they said what 
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it was, and I heard father say some- 
thing was impossible. He said he had 
looked, he had taken the looking-glass 
and looked, and there were sentries at 
every corner and patrols in the streets. 
Then they kissed, and .after a little 
mother said the Blessed Virgin had 
saved us once and might save us again. 
Father came into the room and I 
looked as if I was just standing there, 
and just then we heard the funny 
noise again. Father listened, and he 
sat down on the sofa beside my sisters, 
and he was shaking in the same way 
as he had the day before. He tried to 
stroke my sisters’ hair but his hand 
was shaking too much. So he just 
sat there and sometimes he shook a 
little and sometimes so much that he 
could hardly keep sitting on the sofa. 
I was very sorry for my father, and I 
went to try and comfort him, but he 
looked at me and his face was so 
different I was frightened and went 
away. When the noise came again 
he put his hand on his heart and got 
very white, and then he jumped up 
and ran round the room and he looked 
at the chimney and under the sofa. 
Then he knelt down and began to 
say prayers to the Blessed Virgin. 
My sisters said prayers too. I did not 
say prayers because the last noise 
had been very loud on the other side 
of the street, and I could hear it was 
shots and I wondered and I thought 
they must be shooting people. So I 
was wondering if they would shoot me, 
and I thought they might, so I knelt 
down and said prayers to the Blessed 
Virgin so that they would not shoot me. 
After that I said prayers so that they 
would not shoot father and mother 
and my sisters and grandfather and 


cook. I thought James was safe 
because he was in bed. I thought I 
might go to bed too, but then I thought 
they would find me. 

While I was saying prayers I 
heard three bangs on the front door 
and then a voice shouting. I could 
not hear what was shouted because 
father said prayers louder in a different 
voice and went on saying them. There 
were more bangs and more shouting. 
I thought I had said enough prayers, 
so I got up and went out into the 
passage, and there I heard crashes on 
the door. I was going back when I 
saw mother standing looking very 
still. Cook came out of the kitchen 
and wiped her hands and stood there 
too. I could hear that the front door 
was being cut down with an axe. 
After a little it split all down the wrong 
side and they pushed it open and 
came in. They were communists 
with rifles and bayonets like the other 
time and they aimed the rifles at us 
while they looked round carefully. 
They said we were to go into the 
parlour. I went and mother and cook 
came too. Two men came in and 
looked at us with the rifles pointing 
and did not say anything. They looked 
like workmen and they were very 
serious. We heard some others going 
upstairs. My mother said suddenly 
that her son was up there wounded, 
and she tried to go out but they pushed 
her back. So we waited and we heard 
the men upstairs. Then we heard 
James’s voice and we heard them 
bringing him down. He could walk 
and he could say things, but they had 
nothing to do with what was hap- 
pening. When he came in he was 
talking about a girl in Brazil. He had 
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a big bandage with blood on it round 
his head, and the men had to push him 
straight when he walked. My mother 
ran to him and helped him down on 
to the sofa, and he went on talking 
about the girl in Brazil. He said her 
eyes were like stars and her hair was 
like a raven’s wing. He said she was 
more an angel than a woman. But 
when he was still on the sofa he did 
not talk any more. 

We all stood in a row except James 
and grandfather, who sat in his chair. 
One of the men said: had we any arms? 
My mother said no, but he came up 
and felt over every one of us. When 
he tried to feel over my sisters my 
mother and cook made such a fuss 
and a noise, saying it was shameful, 
that he did not feel much. He was 
very serious. He felt my pockets. 
I could smell that he smelt a lot. 

When he had finished he went out 
and fetched some men we had not 
seen before. There were three of them 
and they had some papers and no 
rifles. They pulled over a table and 
sat down behind it on chairs and 
looked at us. Six men with rifles 
stood behind and beside them, so it 
was very hot in the parlour. One of the 
men on chairs stood up and read a 
paper saying this was a commission 
of the people set up by the victorious 
revolution to make domiciliary visits 
on class enemies and with powers to 
try, condemn, and execute its sen- 
tences. He was rather a small man 
with a thin face and spectacles and 
not much hair. I hated him. When he 
had read it all he asked us our names, 
and we had to tell him and he wrote 
them down. He asked us what work 
we did and wrote that down too. 


While he was writing I looked at the 
men who were sitting with him. In 
the middle was a great big man with 
a red face like a butcher. He was fat 
and looked stupid and he kept biting 
his fingers. Sometimes he looked at 
my elder sister. When he had stared 
at her a little he looked at all of us 
too, but he did not look at us very 
long. He bit his fingers and stared 
at my sister again. The third man 
looked like a priest and when he spoke 
it was like a priest too. He had a 
round white face like a priest, but he 
was dressed like the others. 

When the man with the wire 
spectacles had finished writing he 
read out my father’s name and told 
him to step forward. My father 
stepped forward. He did not look 
frightened any more, and he was not 
shaking. But he did not seem to 
pay much attention and he kept 
saying prayers quietly to himself. I 
had never seen him look like that. 
Then I found I was crying and I did 
not want them to shoot my father and 
I wanted to beg them not to. But I 
knew it would be no use, and when I 
knew I could not do anything I 
cried more, and cook put her arm 
round me and I cried, leaning my 
face against her. I could not see, but 
I heard the man who looked like a 
priest saying that by communist law 
all officials in banks were guilty of 
exploiting the people. My father 
confessed and was known to be an 
official in a bank and therefore he 
was guilty of exploiting the people. 
All the others said: yes. He said that 
the punishment for exploiting the 
people was death, and he voted that 
my father should be condemned to 
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death. The others said: yes. He told 
the man with spectacles to write 
it down, and he said the sentence 
would be carried out immediately by 
shooting. I thought they were going 
to shoot my father, so I looked to see, 
but they told him to go over to the 
side of the room. Then the man with 
spectacles read out my grandfather’s 
name and told him to step forward. 
Grandfather sat there, and they said 
it again, so cook said it was a shame 
to drag an old gentleman about, but 
they made him stand up. They 
condemned him to death too. My 
mother said it was wicked to kill a 
harmless old man, and one of the 
workmen with the rifles asked if it 
really was right. The priest said it 
was. He stood up and made a speech 
and said that here as before they must 
be sure to clear their minds of all 
false pre-revolutionary ideas and carry 
out justice strictly in accordance with 
the'principles of communism. Anyone 
who showed the so-called religious 
quality of arbitrary mercy was suspect 
of being a class-enemy. The work- 
man said he had only interrupted in 
order to be sure that it was true 
communism, and now he was quite 
satisfied. The priest told the man with 
spectacles to write the sentence down. 
Grandfather just listened and did not 
say anything. The man with spec- 
tacles read out my mother’s name. 
They condemned her to death too. 
When they said it she started to cry 
and begged them to spare her for the 
sake of her children. The priest said 
her children would not need her. 
She knelt down and said he looked as 
if he had once served God and she 
begged him to remember God’s mercy. 


The priest told the men with rifles to 
take her away, but my father raised 
her up and kissed her and told her not 
to fear, for presently we would be 
together in the peace of Heaven. She 
stood with him, and my father com- 
forted} my mother. The man with 
spectacles wrote it down and read 
out my brother James’s name and 
told him to step forward. James had 
his eyes shut and did nothing. They 
told the workman to bring him. One 
of them tried to wake him quite gently, 
but as soon as they moved him he 
began talking about the girl in Brazil. 
He said it was all very well and in our 
town he had always been considered 
as good a man as any, but there was a 
limit to everything and-it was not 
decent, it was not Christian, to go on 
in such a way. That seemed to make 
the workmen laugh and the fat man 
sitting down laughed too. One of the 
workmen whispered, and the priest 
said sharply that they should leave 
James alone. But the workmen moved 
him again, and he said: no, frankly he 
did not like it, and if she did it again 
she would feel the weight of his hand. 
At that all the men laughed more 
and more and the fat man thumped 
his fist on the table and said he had 
never heard such a good joke. Cook 
said it was a wicked shame to make 
mock of a wounded man, but they 
would have gone on if the priest had 
not jumped up and said they were 
bringing disgrace on communism, and 
he ordered them to go back to their 
places. One of the men said he was 
sorry if they had done anything con- 
trary to communism and they left 
James, but they looked as if they 
would have liked to go on laughing. 
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Instead they condemned James to 
death. My mother said they could not 
murder a wounded and delirious man, 
but the priest asked if she could explain 
why a man should escape justice 
because he had resisted justice. He 
said James deserved death if possible 
more than the rest of us, and it was 
only because of the extreme care of 
communists for order that he had not 
been killed outright on the spot. 
The men said: yes, yes, that was right 
and just, and all capitalists must be 
killed, because that was communism. 
The man with spectacles read out my 
elder sister’s name and told her to 
step forward. She went forward a 
little way and stood there. She had 
her handkerchief to her mouth and 
she did not look up. She had dark 
marks all round her eyes and they 
showed a lot because she was so pale, 
but she still looked beautiful because 
her eyelashes came down over them 
a little and because she was so beautiful 
all over. They condemned her to 
death, and I was frightened because I 
thought they might condemn me too, 
but when the priest asked the others 
if they agreed about her, the fat man 
leant and whispered to him. The 
priest seemed angry, and he said that 
if the fat man had any remarks to 
make he should make them aloud, 
so that everyone could hear. The 
fat man went a little redder and looked 
as if he would not say anything, but 
then he mumbled and said he had 
only suggested that this girl had done 
no harm and was very pretty and 
young, and it seemed a pity to kill 
anyone so pretty. After a moment the 
workmen said: yes, yes. But the 
priest jumped up and shouted and 


said: what did they think they were 
there for? He said he had said already 
that morning again and again that 
communism condemned class enemies 
without mercy. Any bourgeois-tainted 
minds left in existence would be a 
source of reactionary infection and 
counter-revolution. He said com- 
munist justice had nothing to do with 
youth or prettiness. Did they think 
the communist state wanted. harlots? 
And it was wrong to say this woman 
had done no harm. She had been a 
parasite on the workers since she was 
born. He asked what work she had 
done. Of course she was pretty. 
She had pretty hands, white with 
idleness) He demanded her con- 
demnation in the name of communism. 
The men said it was all quite true, and 
they agreed as long as they were 
assured it was communism. So the 
priest told the man with spectacles to 
write it down. My sister was trembling 
and crying, and I cried again too, and 
while I was crying I heard grandfather 
start speaking. He banged his hand 
on the arm of the chair and. said 
suddenly that he had never seen such 
barbarism in all his life. He said he 
had lived seventy-six years in this 
country and also in the Americas, and 
never had he seen such barbarism. 
They could call it communism or 
socialism or anything else they liked, 
but to murder men and women and 
children and old and wounded people 
who had worked hard and lived good 
Christian lives was first and foremost 
barbarism. Then he stopped and we 
could hear him breathing hard because 
he had spoken very loudly and he was 


angry. ; 
At first nobody said anything. 
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When they had thought the men began 
to say: yes, there could be no doubt 
that it was barbarism. One of them 
said he had thought so several times, 
but had thought he must be wrong 
because he was told it was com- 
munism. The priest sat in his chair 
and looked round at them. Then he 
got up and began to make a speech 
again. He said what he had said 
before all over again and took a long 
time and all the men listened very 
carefully. He ended by saying that 
anything previously considered bar- 
barism was right if it was in accord- 
ance with communist principles and 
in the cause of communist justice. 
The men nodded, but one of them 
asked if he properly understood the 
priest to say that it was barbarism after 
all. The priest looked at him for a 
moment and then said: no, it was:not 
barbarism. The men said nothing so 
the priest told the man with spectacles 
to write the sentence down. While he 
was writing the fat man mumbled and 
said it was all very well, but the plain 
fact was that to kill a pretty young girl 
who had done nothing wrong was 
barbarism. You could not get away 
from that. All the workmen agreed 
with him loudly and began talking at 
once. They said that not only killing 
young girls but killing women at all 
was barbarism, especially respectable 
women and old people and to kill 
wounded men was the plainest bar- 
barism. They said one woman had had 
a saintly look when they shot her, and 
that to ignore the prayers of little 
children must be barbarism and no 
good could come of it in this world or 
the next. When they spoke of the next 
world the priest jumped up on a chair 


and screamed at them so loudly that 
they stopped talking and _ listened. 
And he said all over again what he had 
said before, and said that religion was a 
snare invented by the capitalists to 
subdue the minds of the workers and 
they knew that very well. He said 
that barbarism was the way the 
capitalists treated the workers, and 
they must do their duty and condemn 
every capitalist they could find, just as 
they must clear their minds of bourgeois 
prejudices. The men agreed and said 
they had forgotten for the moment that 
it was communism, but now they 
would waste no more time but hunt 
down the capitalists and kill them. 
Only the fat man thought, and said 
that they were not condemning 
capitalists, they were condemning a 
very pretty little girl. One of the 
workmen said he was quite right 
and it was barbarism. The priest 
began speaking again, but while he 
was speaking one of the men went out 
of the room. He came back quickly 
with a jug of water from the kitchen 
and came forward with it quietly so 
as not to interrupt and offered it to 
my mother, saying that he hoped it 
would help the young lady who had 
fainted. I looked and saw my elder 
sister had fainted because she was 
frightened and it was so hot and there 
was such a noise. When the priest 
saw what the man had done he threw 
up his hands, and then said something 
to the man with spectacles. This 
man stood up and said the com- 
mission had finished its work for 
the present and would continue later. 
He said we were to consider ourselves 
prisoners and remain in the house. 
Then the priest told the workmen 
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to go out. They all went, and we 
were left alone. 

I felt so tired I went and sat down. 
My mother lay on the sofa and sobbed. 
James was still. Cook was supporting 
my elder sister and crying over her 
and my younger sister was crying over 
her too. Only my father seemed all 
right, and he knelt and thanked the 
Blessed Virgin for preserving us, and 
then came and helped everybody. 

My father said in the evening 
that we ought to get out of the house 
by the back when it was dark and go 
to our cousins in the next street. He 
said the Blessed Virgin had preserved 
us twice in our house and had granted 
us a plain warning that we were not 
safe there. So he led us all out and 
along the back street, when we had seen 


the patrols had gone away. We could 
hear firing again far off, and father 
said we should pray it was soldiers 
coming. James talked all the time 
and I had to carry some things 
while they supported him, but I saw 
three bodies in the street. Two were 
all right, but I could see that one 
had not much head left. Cook said it 
was barbarism, but I thought perhaps 
a bomb had done it. James had told 
me what bombs did. We got to our 
cousin’s house without meeting any- 
one, but they were not’ theres 1 he 
front door was broken down and they 
had been taken out and shot against 
the wall in front of the house. They 
were still there, but it was dark so we 
did not see them till the morning, when 
the soldiers came. 
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A Bit of Her 
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else the Court was in 
mourning, I don’t think any woman at 
Mrs. Lambert’s party need have con- 
formed if we hadn’t all known how 
gratifying that would be to our hostess. 
Accordingly we wore black or white or 
grey, except one girl, Felicia Waring, 
who more than most might have been 
expected to show that she knew what 
was what — this, because her‘man’ had in 
the past been something diplomatic, 
and was mightily insistent on his some- 
thing. But there she was, conspicuous 
in rose-colour. The frock being a 
masterpiece, she would anyhow have 
struck the eye; thus success was turned 
into disaster by the general effect of 
gloom. Merely to look wistful might 
have passed; to look nervous was fatal; 
and that was what she was looking — 
with reason as things were, but reason 
doesn’t help towards the kind of 
salvation needed at parties. 

For Secretan to keep away from 
her was one thing, and not a new 
thing; he often neglected her in public. 
Everyone was aware that they were 
lovers, but everyone was supposed to 
be unaware; for him that added a 
spice, and she knew and didn’t mind — 
could even savour it herself. But for 
him to keep away from her with the 
woman whom that evening he never 
left -- this was another thing. This was 


torment, and the conspicuous frock 
made the torment worse. When his 
emptied glance did fall on her, she 
could fill it with the anger that may or 
may not have been there, but that she 
was sure to put there, being what she is 
and as she was that night. 

The rooms were crammed and hot, 
and noisy with the desolating din of 
such gatherings, for me the most panic- 
making sound there is. No one would 
hear a word I said; I should have to 
talk with men who, looming above me 
whether I sat or stood, would seem to 
wish they had come upon anybody 
else; while I, wishing likewise with the 
qualification that anybody else would 
have been quite as bad, would have to 
gaze up in their faces as if my one 
ambition was to keep them there. 
Felicia’s view of monster-parties is 
different as can be from this; they are 
to her as the trumpet to the war-horse 
of Scripture. But not that night. 
That night, her panic transcended 
mine by every form of misery the heart 
can know. 

Making my escape (early, as such 
occasions go), I came upon her and 
Secretan, together at last in an ante- 
room. The encounter was clearly un- 
welcome to him, and to her, if at any 
moment welcome, now being turned 
into a martyrdom. Her eyes were 
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blind with tears —I got past as quickly 
as I could. But she called tome. — 

‘Wait, T’ll take you home. 
going this minute.’ 

I was hardly inside the cloak-room 
before she did come, eyes still swim- 
ming. ‘Give it,’ she murmured, push- 
ing her ticket into my hand. Her 
cloak was brought, we hurried 
out. 

She didn’t go beyond the wet eyes 
and a small sob. I put my arm about 
her, we said nothing, and we drove like 
that the long way to her home. I was 
to take the car on; getting out, she said: 
‘Dll tell you some day what I do on 
nights like this.’ 


I’m 


It was twenty years before she told 
me. We ought both to have been 
sensible women by that time; but if 
one has ever been the reverse of 
sensible, I have a notion that one goes 
on being it as long as one lives. Aware 
of it, though—the difference that 
makes the difference. 

Felicia, for whom growing old 
is a spectre that rattles its chains from 
morning till night, is fond of decking 
the chains with garlands from such 
poets as have gloated on the winter of 
womankind — Villon, Ronsard, and 
their ‘ jadisseries,’ as I have made her 
laugh by saying. But Ronsard’s Helen, 
for instance, was to be alone beside 
the fire on a winter night, regretting 
him and all that she had never given 
him; while when Felicia told me what 
she ‘used to do,’ we were in a London 
roof-garden on a summer night, regret- 
ting perhaps but without the corollary, 
and it wasn’t Ronsard’s Helen we were 
talking of, but Rossetti’s—the Sister 
with the waxen man that she was 


melting, and the inquisitive little 
brother who wanted to know why. 

‘I’ve done that,’ Felicia said. ‘It 
was a waxen woman, though. I’ve got 
it still. Ill show it to you if you like.’ 

I liked, and she went through the 
big window into the house and up the 
stairs to fetch her waxen woman, 
drifting in grey muslin, silver-shod, as 
she ought to have been at that party — 
and how it suited her! Better even 
than the rose-colour had, or might 
have. 

‘I bought the box on purpose for 
it, she said, returning. ‘Provengal 
olive-wood. Beautiful little box.’ 

Beautiful little box indeed — 
slender, dark, dimly gleaming; and in 
it an object brown as the smooth wood, 
but shrivelled like a chestnut-kernel 
stripped and then forgotten. It looked 
hot with an old dead hotness that was 
sickening. One seemed to feel a 
searing breath; the featureless face 
gave out, somehow, so human a sense 
of outrage suffered. Even a nursery- 
doll scorched brown is piteous; this 
unhappy thing in the narrow box that 
was too long for it, stiff-armed, 
stiff-legged, and naked — well, I knew 
that if I wanted to, I might make fun 
of it. Felicia wouldn’t mind. 

I didn’t want to. With my repul- 
sion was mingled something that felt 
absurdly like reverence. Before us, 
after all, lay a symbol of anguish — 
outlived indeed, but once made con- 
crete in that abject doll. I pictured 
Felicia come home (to this same house) 
on the nights when he had scarcely 
spoken to her — ‘nights like this,’ as she 
had said — kneeling before the fire, her 
fingers pushing in the pins that were 
to carry death, with death in her own 
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heart.and only hate for comfort. And 
even the hate so childish. 

‘It didn’t melt,’ I said at last, 
idiotically. 

‘No, and 
married her.’ 

‘That needn’t have stopped the 
magic,’ I said, and was ashamed of 
myself when she answered: ‘I thought 
it would be mean to go on. It might 
have worked in time-—one couldn’t 
tell. He was tired, wanted a wife. It 
ought to have been me, but it wasn’t.’ 

I knew that after Secretan’s death 
Felicia and his widow had made 
friends. I said: ‘You see her some- 
times, don’t you?’ 

“Yes. We talk of him. She knew 
about me, of course.’ 

Who didn’t! There had been 
many a lover since and many a tale, 
but Felicia hadn’t married. The 
many had been as faithless as this first 
one, the only one for whom such 
jealousy had worked in her. (‘I didn’t 
know anything about men when he got 
hold of me,’ she says, explaining 
that.) 

Not until now had she spoken of 
the night that I had all along been 
thinking of. — 

*My pink frock! I had forgotten 
about the mourning. When he did 
speak to me —I waylaid him, going to 
get her an ice — he looked me up and 
down and said: “‘Why can you never 
behave like other people?” I cried, and 
he went back to her.” 

‘I remember your driving me 
home.’ 

‘Did I? I burnt her that night. 
Look, you can see the pin-marks’ — she 
lifted the doll from the box. ‘It was 
hard work to get them in, because she 


she didn’t die. He 


wouldn’t melt. And now she’s got so 
fat — she melts all the time.’ 

I asked her why she kept the thing. 

‘It’s a bit of me. I’m in it now, 
instead of her. The hours I spent 
making it! Crying at first, and then I 
got interested and forgot why I was 
doing it. Not badly modelled, you 
know — the shoulders.’ She held it to 
me that I might admire the shoulders, 
then laid it back in the box. ‘Here’s 
Williams with our drinks. . . . On the 
table. Ill take this off’ 

I saw the maid’s eyes follow it; 
Felicia saw too. 

‘You remember that, don’t you, 
Williams?’ 

The old servant, Felicia’s appanage 
as long as any of us have known her, 
smiled at me as if to ask my indulgence 
for her mistress. ‘I do indeed, Miss 
Felicia,’ she said; and in her voice, 
behind the crooked smile, there stirred 
as it were a long-dead anger. She 
stood gazing down into the box: 
‘That Mr. Secretan!’ she cried, and 
went away. 

Her bowed back, as she passed 
through the window, seemed loaded 
with memories rather than with years. 
She looked like the witch, potentially 
potent, that Felicia hadn’t been. ‘But 
Williams would have melted Secretan,’ 
thought I. The venom in her voice, 
the flame in her dark eyes that peered 
into the box where lay the burnt, the 
burnt-out fierceness of that love and 
jealousy and hate — thcy gave me, as I 
watched her creep downstairs and 
remembered the brisk housemaid I had 
early known, a sense not of time, but 
timelessness. All the fond, scandalized 
compassion, all the shrewd prescience 
in the heart and mind of Williams who 
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then was young and now was old, had 
lived again a moment; it was as 
though her mistress and she might 
kneel to-night before the fire to melt 
the waxen woman. 

From far away, as it were, I heard 
Felicia saying: ‘Poor old thing, she 
never has forgiven him. Knew all 
about it, I used to cry so.’ 

I pulled myself together. ‘And 
did she help you with your magic?’ 

“Often, if she was up when I came 
in. “I’d sooner be melting him,” she 
always said. North-country, like me, 
so she believed in it. The girls all do 
it there when their men are unfaith- 
ful.’ 

Once Felicia gets on her North- 
country, you don’t easily get her off it. 
She forgot drinks and doll; we lost 
ourselves in wildernesses of superstition, 
legend, lawless living and dying and 
killing, until the sense of Time came 
back to me, and I declared that it was 
time for me to go. 

‘Drinks first, though,’ said she. 
‘We want them after all that.’ 

Her grey cat just then sauntered 
out to the roof-garden. ‘Here’s Galli- 
Curci.’ She picked up the feathery 
thing that looked like a bit of her gown. 
Its golden eyes, resentful, gazed any- 
where but at her —the cat’s ineffable 
trick, so consciously expressive of apart- 
ness from the outward submission. 

Still with Galli in her arms, 
Felicia went to the table. 

‘You won't be able to manage 
both,’ I said, laughing in anticipation 
of the struggle. 

‘I'll try, though!’ 

The hiss of the syphon settled that. 
Galli broke from her arms, was on the 
ground, was smelling at the olive-wood 


box, in another moment had dragged 
out the doll. 

‘Look! I exclaimed. With that 
absorbed curiosity which makes us, 
usually, smile at an investigating cat, 
this one had turned the thing over on 
its face. ‘Do let me take it from her!’ I 
cried again, for it was — not shocking, 
but hurting me. I stooped. 

‘No, don’t,’ Felicia said. ‘Why 
mayn’t she have her little game.’ 
Then, pouring out our drinks at the’ 
table with her back to the little game, 
‘Any news from your enemy?” she asked 
me, who had of late been sorely 
aggrieved by another woman. No 
affair of the heart, a mere business- 
matter. 

“There won’t be any,’ I said 
absently. ‘ Unless of her death — then 
there may be a hope.’ 

‘Can’t we poison her?’ 

I didn’t answer. I was still watch- 
ing Galli; so was Felicia now, with the 
look she has for anything a cat does. 
Who hasn’t felt the vile beauty of that 
long tormenting? This was nothing 
but a lump of wax, yet again I cried: 
‘Do stop it!’ 

Felicia hadn’t heard; she too was 
repeating herself. ‘Can’t we poison 
her?’ 

“This beast of yours?’ said I. 
‘Just now I feel inclined to.’ 

‘No, your old woman.’ She came 
to me with my drink. ‘Poor Galli — but 
listen! An idea. Let’s make that your 
enemy. I’Il light a fire and stick pins 
in this very night. Shall I?’ 

As I took the glass she held to me, 
I looked up in her face. Aware or 
unaware, which was she? I looked 
away, I felt a queer constriction of the 
heart. The difference that makes no 
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difference. . . . Galli had got bored, eyes still bright with eagerness. I 
was gone; the doll lay, staring feature- waited an instant. No, I couldn’t say 


less, between us. ite 
‘Shall I?’ Felicia said again, her So: ‘Yes — do,’ I said. 
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J OHN’s father was dying in 
the next room. It would not be long 
before the nurse put her head round 
the door and beckoned him. There 
would be a lucid interval just before 
death, John had been told; then his 
father would die. After that he did not 
expect to see him again. That was the 
real difficulty. Every year, when he 
had revisited his old home, he had left 
it again thinking: ‘Well, next time 
perhaps it will be better; next time it 
will come right.’ And now there was 
to be no next time. This was the last 
chance. He could hear the landing 
clock ticking, slowly and deliberately 
bringing him nearer to the point at 
which he would have to make a move. 

How could that be done, when his 
heart still felt, as it had felt for so many 
years in this house, at a standstill? Not 
shut out from love; not even, as once, 
striking against the other’s excess of 
love. It was not that he was incapable 
of it. He knew himself to be warm- 
hearted, and faithful in his affections. 
Two of his best friends had died young. 
He could still remember that winter 
morning years ago: the telephone bell 
ringing: the voice speaking from the 
editor’s office: ‘Eden, C. F. Eden, the 
cricketer; that’s your friend, isn’t it? 
We’ve just had a telegram to say he 
died suddenly yesterday.’ How the 
blood seemed to run ali out of him; 
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how the whole world suddenly with- 
drew and left him alone, walking about 
for hours in an amazement of grief. 
Yes, Christopher and Pauline had both 
gone away like that; slipped off as it 
were in a moment while he was looking 
the other way, and hidden themselves 
for ever. There had not been time to 
say good-bye to either of them. They 
had left quickly, John reflected; got 
up early and gone, as though to spare 
him the added pain of seeing them off. 
But to-day there was to be no such 
escape; there would be time for saying 
good-bye, too much time. 

Travelling up in the train, he had 
thought: ‘It must be all right now. 
This coldness in my heart is only the 
shock at hearing the news. When I 
see him dying before me, surely then I 
shall be able to melt and feel as I ought 
to feel.’ He had gone into his father’s 
room. The stage was set. All the 
properties of death were ready to hand. 
The chief actor was there, waiting for 
the last lines before his final exit. But 
John realised with mounting despera- 
tion, as he gazed on that familiar face, 
that he himself could not sustain the 
scene: he would not be able to live 
his part, only to act it. It would have 
simplified things, perhaps, if his father 
had been suffering. Pity might have 
reopened that long-disused line along 
which love used so powerfully to run. 
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Pity, sympathy —repulsion, even — 
would-be better than this creeping 
paralysis of indifference which by now 
possessed him from heel to head. 

But his father was in no pain. He 
was lying unconscious, looking almost 
his everyday self unless it was for a 
certain grotesque elongation of the 
features as of shadows in the late 
evening. For the present he was railed 
off invisibly from human contact; far 
more effectually than in churches those 
bronze and marble effigies of the 
substantial dead. Soon, however, he 
would come awake. Life would make 
the last desperate spurt towards the end 
of its hopeless race. Those eyes would 
open, and John would be called in to 
pass their examination. And he could 
not give the right answer: he was 
bound to fail. Now, waiting next door, 
his mind hurried back over the past, 
hunting for the right answer, as one 
imprisoned in a stone room frantic- 
ally feels round the walls for the 
secret spring, before air and breath 
give out. 

Outside, on the landing, the grand- 
father clock still wheezed from time to 
time, but this was of no significance. 
The bed, the armchair, the yellowish 
washing-stand and _ towel-horse, the 
minute bunches of roses on the wall- 
paper which in illness he had never 
been able to stop trying to count — 
everything here was familiar from 
boyhood. Once they had meant 
security at night, and in the morning 
light had stood out clear, the starting- 
point of discovery and joy. Now they 
were like family talk, a blur of common- 
places. They had nothing to tell him. 
They could give him no help. It was 
long ago his father had said: ‘If any- 


thing happens to me, mind you don’t 
have any of those morbid hymns the 
parishioners wallow in. A glorious 
anthem, like-—’ but John had for- 
gotten the name of the anthem. Then 
his aunt had said: ‘I don’t think 
hymns of any sort are suitable at 
funerals, do you, John?’ She was 
always asking impossible questions. 
Her mind had been made up for her 
many years before to deal with every 
conceivable point of conduct that 
might arise, so it made no difference 
whether one answered yes or no. At 
any rate he had not answered on that 
occasion, he remembered, because he 
was occupied with the realization that 
he was entirely and shockingly un- 
moved by the prospect of his father’s 
death. Sometimes, as a boy, at 
moments of injustice or frustration, he 
had wished him dead. Once even he 
had sobbed out, ‘I’d like to kill you.’ 
But this indifference was much worse — 
to be neither glad nor sorry at the 
thought. No, that conversation could 
not have taken place so very long ago, 
he reflected. On internal evidence. 
For it was not so very long ago — not 
more than ten years, perhaps — that he 
had ceased being irrationally irritated 
by his father’s circumlocutions; and 
he remembered that ‘if anything hap- 
pens to me’ had not irritated him 
then. 

Yes, even those old, ridiculous 
irritations were preferable to the pre- 
sent anesthesia. They were at least 
signs of life; proofs that blood-relation- 
ship was not dead. His adolescence 
had not been particularly happy. The 
early death of his mother had turned 
the full current of his father’s love upon 
him, and the strain had often been 
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more than he could bear. It was all 
right when he was a_ small boy, 
uncritical, his father’s hero worshipper, 
able to use up all the love that was 
radiated upon him. But later, adoles- 
cent, when the inevitable time came 
for withdrawal from the charmed circle 
and the construction of his own world, 
then he had experienced a terrible 
struggle. For his father, driven like 
himself by blind impulse, though an 
opposite one, had disputed every inch 
of that withdrawal. Prickly adoles- 
cence put out all its spines; and love, 
wounding itself upon them, yet unerr- 
ingly had turned him over again and 
again to find the soft spot. A horrible 
conflict, but, considering the characters 
of the two, a necessary one. Though, 
being more self-critical, he was perhaps 
better able than his father to under- 
stand its nature, he had long ceased 
to feel ill-will about it. Adolescence 
was bound to be unhappy. If you 
didn’t get it one way you got it 
another. 

The irritations he had felt later 
had only been relics and survivals of 
that conflict, the random shots fired by 
still nervous combatants after armistice 
is signed. Then they too were silenced, 


and nothing remained. Nothing came ~ 


to take their place. For the new rela- 
tionship was an empty one as far as he 
was concerned, an affair of comings 
and goings that were never meetings 
and partings, of chat about cricket 
teams and tobaccos. Did his father 
realize, as he did, how one-sided it was? 
Did he, too, feel that it was vainer than 
the appeals of a ghost to a man, futile 
as the reaching-out of the living to the 
fugitive dead? This was different from 
the natural reorientation between 


parent and child grown adult. There 
should still be a live cable of sympathy 
between them, though they are now 
separate continents. But it had 
snapped. Or he had lost his end of it. 
He must find the break and mend it. 
That still figure in the next room 
demanded it: an unspoken, last re- 
quest. And time was growing short, 
time was growing short. Very soon 
now his father would pass into the 
state that cancels all responsibilities 
and says to succour: ‘Too late. You 
have come too late.’ 

Clearly some great wrong had been 
done: melted now from the surface 
of consciousness, but a poisonous deposit 
had been left and sunk deep in. 
Poisoning the wells. One ought, after 
all, to love one’s father. If only I 
could find the poison I could have it 
expelled sao. 


‘As I say, I could have you 
expelled, Peile. You realize the serious- 
ness of your offence, I hope——’ 
John began to cry. ‘But the head- 
master and I have decided, as you did 
not play the leading part in these 
occurrences, that you shall be given 
another chance.’ 

John’s housemaster was speaking. 
An earnest, inadequate man: the one 
who always told the boys he was 
preparing for Confirmation that the 
Trinity was like an eight rowing in a 
boat. But he was doing his best to be 
fair and kind. 

‘Thank you very much, sir,’ John 
gulped. 

‘The only way you can thank us is 
by making up your mind to keep right 
out of this sort of thing in the future. 
You see, we have great hopes of you. 
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Some.day, perhaps, you will be Head 
of the House. You won’t let us down 
again, will you?’ 

This was too much. John broke 
into a paroxysm of sobbing. 

‘Cheer up, old man. It’s over and 
done with now. You run along. Go 
into the drawing-room for a bit, if you 
like. There’s no one there.’ 

But it was not over and done with, 
John knew that only too well, unless — 
As he reached the door, he turned and 
made an agonized effort to control his 
voice. 

‘Please, sir. Are you going to — 
need you tell my father?’ 

The housemaster’s face stiffened. 
Was the boy a quitter after all. “Why 
of course your father must be told. I 
think it would be best if he heard of it 
first from you. Yes, I would like you 
to write to him to-night. You have 
been very straightforward with me. 
Surely you would not want to conceal 
it from him, John?’ 

O God, wouldn’t I? 
I can’t explain. 
He went away and wrote the 
letter. The next day he felt ill. The 
matron saw him and sent him up to 
the sick room. He had measles. 
Another boy, Ryder, was there. He 
had caught the disease the day before. 
Ryder looked at him with something 
like awe. ‘Well, you’re starting young, 
aren’t you?’ he said when John had got 
into bed. ‘It’s all right. You needn’t 
look so surprised. It’s all round the 
house. Fenner smuggled me up a note 
this morning. We’re not supposed to 
read with this bloody disease, but who 
cares? A hell of a fine row, isn’t it? 
Edgerton’s going to be bunked. Come 
on! Cheer up! Are we downhearted? 


But it’s no 
use. 


Fenner says he heard Grey say you’d 
come through it with flying colours.’ 

When John was allowed to read, 
his father’s letter was brought to him. 
It had been bad enough before, but 
this was far worse. The worst thing 
that had ever happened. ‘Here’s a 
letter for you, Peile,’ said the nurse, 
‘such a lovely, fat one. A regular 
budget. I wish I got love-letters like 
this. Well, aren’t you going to open 
it? You really are a funny boy.’ John 
opened the letter, a forlorn hope 
nerving his fingers. 

‘My dearest boy, 

‘Your letter came yesterday. I 
have heard from Mr. Wynwood to-day 
that you are down with measles. I am 
praying for your speedy recovery. 
You can imagine what an anxious time 
this is for me. Your letter was a 
terrible blow to me. That my own 
son, my only son, should have allowed 
himself to take part in such horrible 
things—I just can’t understand it. 
You know how all my hopes were 
centred in you. Ever since your 
mother died I have lived for you 
alone: and now I feel I can’t look 
people in the face. Some day, perhaps, 
you will understand what a father’s 
love is, what a thing like this means to 
him. I do not want to reproach you: 
I feel too heartbroken for that: and I 
gather from your housemaster’s letter 
that you were more sinned against than 
sinning. Some fathers might act very 
differently. In fact several people, 
whom there is no need to name, have 
told me in the past that I have not been 
strict enough with you. But that is my 
way. I may have been wrong, but I 
always wanted to be your pal as well 
as your father. This is what hurts me 
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most —that you shouldn’t have told 
me about it before. I noticed, of 
course, last holidays that you were not 
the same as you used to be. In the 
old days there were no secrets between 
us, and now there was something. I 
felt it very much, but I kept silence. 
As I say, I won’t reproach you: for I 
hope I have nothing with which to 
reproach myself. After all, I did warn 
you of these dangers before you went 
to Chiltern.’ (‘So that’s what he was 
talking about in the lounge of the 
station hotel the day he first brought 
me to school,’ thought John, ‘and I 
never understood. How could I 
know?’) . . . ‘I shall say no more 
about this. You will find the same old 
Dad when you come home in April. 
He forgives you. The thought of how 
you have hurt him will be punishment 
enough. Ifit had been anything else — 
but this dirty, disgusting business. It 
has broken my heart... .’ 

John pushed the letter away from 
him under the bedclothes. Hecouldn’t 
read any more. Every sentence was a 
fresh, deliberate murder. 


Yes, thought John, remembering 
all this without indignation thirty years 
later, he forgave me; but my soul 
never forgave him that vital wound. 
I was so young. I still believed 
literally everything he said. I really 
believed I had broken his heart. A 
petty incident it might seem now, a 
rudimentary pain. But for the child 
pain, fear, grief are total eclipses of 
his life, and like the savage he feels 
that it will never be light again. Do 
not dare, man or woman, to ask one 
of these to bear your griefs and carry 
your sorrows: a single tear weighs 


down his heart to the dust, and the 
cobwebs you brush aside so easily are 
his calamities. As John mused, two 
more pictures moved up into place. . .. 


It was winter. He had been 
having tea with friends on the far side 
of the common, three miles from home. 
The afternoon had been misty, but it 
was not till he mounted his bicycle 
outside the house that he realized how 
thick the fog had become. Still, he 
had been that way many times before. 
He knew the way with his eyes shut. 
It was only a matter of going slowly 
and carefully. He would have an 
adventure to tell his father when he got 
back. Blindfold navigation: the lone 
rider wins home. He turned on his 
lamp and pedalled off. The house 
was gone from behind him. In front, 
his light faltered and fainted against 
the cold comfort of the fog. Still, he 
knew the way. There was no chance 
of his getting lost. For five minutes he 
pedalled on. If only there were trees 
along these roads he could have some- 
thing to recognize. But there were no 
trees; only the road and the grass. 
Surely one oughtn’t to be going uphill 
already. Oh, damn! Oh, please let 
me be on the right road. There are so 
many little roads on this common: 
how do I know if I’m on the right one? 
They all feel the same under one’s 
tyres. John’s heart shrank, and the 
fog crawled in closer upon him. He 
compelled himself to be sensible. There 
are times when even the brave man 
must retreat. He would turn round 
and go back to his friends — borrow a ° 
stronger lamp: or perhaps Mr. Johnson 
would come with him. 

But now even the road turned 
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traitor. It grew and multiplied like 
nightmare vegetation, throwing off 
shoots to right and left. At first he 
tried to remember: soon he gave up 
and hurried down this road or that at 
random. It was all the same: no 
lights ever appeared in front. At last 
he stopped. And, as though he must 
admit the demon fear before he could 
exorcise it, he forced himself to say quite 
clearly, out loud, ‘I am lost’. But 
there was a more painful fear stirring 
within him, worse than being lost, so 
much worse that he did not yet dare to 
formulate it. 

The labourer who found him 
sitting motionless by the roadside 
twenty minutes later, rode home with 
him. The boy had been glad enough 
to see him, but soon he grew distrait, 
as though his trouble was not over and 
done with at all. Indeed, John was 
wishing himself still lost rather than 
found. 

‘What’s the time?’ he asked, after a 
long silence. 

‘Near eight, son. Date with a lady 
friend?’ 

‘No. It’s just - my father may be 
getting anxious about me.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said 
entirely puzzled. 

‘Well, here we are. You can find 
your way now, can’t you? I'll be 
getting along. Fog’s clearer this side 
of the common.’ 

‘I-—I wonder would you mind 
coming with me —just to the end of 
the drive.” John was past all shame 
now 


the man, 


‘That’s all right, son. Makes 
you’ a bit nervous, getting lost, I 
dare say.’ 

They came to the end of the drive. 


‘Perhaps he won’t,’ thought John, 
knowing that he was deceiving himself. 
The moment the gate whirred open 
his father began to shout from the top 
of the drive: ‘Who’s that? Is that you, 
John?_ Where have you been? Answer 
me.’ 

John turned despairingly to his 
guide. ‘Look here. Could you just 
come up for a minute and tell him 
what’s happened. Perhaps he’d listen 
to—— But the man, intimidated by 
those formidable tones, was already 
wheeling his bicycle away, throwing 
a ‘Good luck, son,’ over his shoulder. 

John set his teeth and walked up 
the drive. His father was shouting, 
shouting, beside himself. He followed 
John to the bicycle shed, shouting at 
him, and back to the front door. 

‘Where have you been? Why are 
you so late? We’ve been expecting 
you back hours ago. What on 
earth 3 F 

‘It was the fog. [—— 

‘You should have started back 
earlier. You should have let us know. 
Your aunt and I have been nearly 
killed with anxiety.’ 

‘But I couldn’t let you know. 
The Johnsons aren’t on the telephone, 
and there’s no house near : 

‘I can’t help that. Something 
could have been done if you’d wanted 
to. What time did you start back?’ 

‘I don’t know. About half-past 


> 


six. 

“Don’t speak to me in that sullen 
way. You've no right to be so late. 
Why didn’t you start earlier? What 
have you been doing all this time?’ 

‘T got lost. I’ve been trying to tell 
you, only you won’t listen.’ 

John was stung out of his fear and 
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misery. A stubborn pride refused to 
let him appeal for pity. His father’s 
voice bawled and cracked and qua- 
vered: he was almost blubbering. 
‘Don’t be rude. Don’t dare to 
take that tone with me. You couldn’t 
have started at half-past six. The fog’s 
not as bad as all that.’ 
: ‘It’s much worse the other side 
a A 
‘T will not be interrupted. You’re 
always getting back late from the 
Johnsons. You’re always slinking off 
over there.’ His father’s voice changed 
to querulous self-pity. ‘Yes, your own 
home is not good enough for you. 
Well, if you prefer these friends of 
yours to me, that’s that. Let it be so. 
I'll take a back seat from now on. My 
feelings don’t matter. It’s obviously 
nothing to you that your father has 
been standing out here for an hour, 
waiting for you, sick with anxiety. 
You never thought of that, did you?’ 
John’s mouth twitched. He could 
not control it any longer. He began 
to weep, bitterly and hopelessly. Not 
so much because he had been lost and 
had behaved like a coward: nor even 
at his father’s unspeakable injustice; 
but because the man he had for so 
many years worshipped and relied on, 
his second self, his father, had somehow 
betrayed him —had for the first time 
appeared puny and contemptible in 
his"eyey.. . 


And then again. Five years later. 
Not long after he had gone into 
business. He had known Stella John- 
son since boyhood. She was his first 
friend, receiving all that flow of life 
which at home had been choked and 
driven underground. Two years ago 
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he had fallen in love with her physically 
too. This change of relationship was 
difficult for them both, but weighed 
upon Stella with a special heaviness, 
for she had a deep apprehension, not 
uncommon among girls brought up 
with a number of brothers, that she 
was sexually cold. John felt this, but 
had not the equipment to deal with it. 
So the last two years had been a pretty 
miserable time for them both: though 
they both knew what the change 
between them meant, he was too shy 
to advance without encouragement, 
while she did not dare to make the first 
move towards a contact which she 
feared would prove a failure. So they 
decided tacitly to go on as they were, 
and last holidays their rooted constancy 
seemed to have justified itself. John’s 
dammed-up passion at last broke 
through his timidity and frustration: 
he took the initiative, and they became 
lovers. After they had parted, how- 
ever, a terrible reaction set in for the 
girl. Her awakening, perhaps, had 
been too sudden and unexpected: at 
all events, she felt the last few weeks 
had no more authority than a dream, 
and the reflex seemed to draw her 
further away from John than she had 
ever been. Impulsively she wrote to 
him, saying that she was certain now 
she could never marry him, and that it 
would be fairer for both of them never 
to see each other again. 

For John this letter was devasta- 
tion: as though a condemned man, at 
the last moment reprieved, was told 
that a mistake had been made, and he 
must die after all. He had the single- 
minded passion for the beloved of cne 
without marked personal ambition and 
without any other relationship into 
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which that passion may overflow. Her 
letter did not in the least check or 
divert the stream of his love. He knew 
he would love her always. And now 
this, the sole object and necessary 
fulfilment of his life, had declared itself 
out of reach. It was while he was 
sitting in his room, biting the hard 
cushion to prevent himself crying out 
loud, white-faced, drained of every- 
thing but despair, that his father, who 
was passing through the town, came 
in for a short visit. 

‘You’re not looking very well, 
John. Are they feeding you all right 
here?’ 

‘Oh! yes; yes, thanks.’ (Shall I 
say: ‘Halfan hour ago I was condemned 
to be buried alive??) They talked 
trivialities for a few minutes. Then his 
father said: ‘How do things stand with 
you and Stella now? Do we take it 
that you are definitely engaged? It is 
nice to share one’s happiness some- 
times.’ 

‘I’m afraid it’s all off.’ 

‘Oh! I gathered in August that 
you had come to an understanding. 
But you’ve been so secretive about the 
whole affair, from the very beginning. 
I don’t want to seem unsympathetic, 
but it’s very difficult for me when I am 
kept so very much in the dark.’ 

‘’msorry. There isn’t really much 
to say. We thought things were going 
to be all right in August. But we 
decided not to make anything public 
until we were more sure. And now 
Stella has decided that she —that 
she——’ John could not go on. 

‘I shouldn’t have called telling 
your own father making things public. 
Still, you’re your own master now. Of 
course, to be frank, the whole affair is 


quite incomprehensible to me. Stella 
should be old enough now to know her 
own mind. I must confess I think she 
has behaved very badly to you.’ 

‘No! No! No! John broke out 
with agonized vehemence. Then, re- 
straining himself, in a scarcely audible, 
monotonous voice, he began to talk 
about Stella and himself, painfully and 
carefully picking his way from word to 
word as though they were stepping- 
stones over a quicksand. When he 
had come to the end, there was an 
intense silence. The after-tones of all 
he had been saying hummed and 
quivered on the air, a last appeal for 
understanding, for rescue, for strength 
above all to follow out his uncom- 
panioned love wherever it might lead. 

Then his father said: ‘It certainly 
seems to have been a very unfortunate 
business for you. Still, you are young: 
we've all gone through stages like this: 
when youw’re as old as I am, you will 
see it in better proportion. Perhaps 
if you had come to me for advice before 
this it would not be so hard on you 
now: after all, I’m an older man than 
you, and I have had some experience. 
It has not been easy for me to keep in 
the background, knowing you wanted 
help and wanting to help you. If you 
had only asked me, I should have said — 
and I say it now —I don’t think Stella 
is the right girl for you. What has 
happened proves it. I’m very proud 
of you, though I don’t talk about it 
much, and frankly I’ve never thought 
she was good enough for you. I’ve 
watched you very carefully the last year 
or two, and I cannot feel she has been 
an influence for good. You have 
changed. You are different from your 
old self. I’m certain it will be all for 
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the best. So cheer up; there are plenty 
of other nice girls — you’ll find one that 
will make you much happier than 
Stella could have .. .’ 


So that is that, reflected John, and 
I have been married to Stella for 
twenty years, and now my father is 
dying in the next room. Yes, the 
triptych is complete, and below is 
written, ’Ere the cock crow twice, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ For they had 
been denials, all three, childish and 
trivial in remembrance, yet once how 
deep and subtle in act. Not, like 
Peter’s, the ignominious denials of fear; 
but crude, terrifying, half divine — the 
majestic betrayal of Lucifer, the pas- 
sionate betrayal of Judas —love’s be- 
trayals. For love is not to be had for 
the asking nor the giving. Like the 
wind, it bloweth where it listeth. A 
visitation of angels, or a possession by 
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devils. Irresistible and impersonal as 
lightning — when it strikes in full force, 
who may control it? His father had not 
been able to control it. That was all. 
Love had been too much for him. 
There was nothing to forgive. As well 
you might forgive the moon for raising 
her destructive tides or the wind for 
beating down an orchard’s blossom. It 
was not ‘forgive and forget’; but 
‘remember, and be whole.’ Like 
chains rusty and rankling, long covered 
by the bark, those three disasters had 
strangled the natural growth of love. 
Now they were brought to light, and he 
knew himself free to love again. Happy 
as the scent of gorse on headlands, the 
old love was released to him out of the 
past. When the door opened and he 
was called in, he went willingly, the 
ban lifted, knowing he would not fail 
his father now. 
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M, early years were spent 
in an atmosphere which, to people 
born after 1900, may seem _ very 
Dickensian. I was born in 1880, and, 
as I have perhaps too often repeated, 
of nonconformist parents, my father a 
Wesleyan Methodist minister; and look- 
ing back upon my childhood I find 
myself peering over the pages of a 
remote picture-book. Till I reached 
the age of twelve the world I lived in 
was very close to the world of Dickens; 
and I don’t think that there was much 
difference between that period of my 
life and the early part of Victoria’s 
reign. I do not remember ever seeing 
crinolines in use, but my mother was 
married in a lilac silk crinoline, which 
my sisters dug out of a box a few years 
ago. When at. the age of eleven we 
took up our quarters in the mining 
village of Cawden her long ringlets 
were still stroking her shoulders, and 
though my father never wore very 
distinctive mutton-chop side-whiskers, 
I know from photographs that nearly 
every middle-aged ‘man wore them 
till I was about six. The little Gram- 
mar School I attended till the age of 
fourteen was very Dickensian, and 
got more so instead of less during my 
last year there; but the quality of its 
schooling was being questioned; and 
it was plain to a few intelligent spirits 


that it would have to reform or dis- 
appear. The breath of Change was in 
the air, but it was no more than a light 
breath, only perceptible to a tiny 
minority. 

I remember that about a year 
after we came to Cawden the play- 
ground bully arrived at school on 
what he called a ‘safety bike,’ that is a 
low bike of two even-sized wheels (the 
size and shape as to-day), though the 
tyres were narrow and of solid india- 
rubber; and about two years after 
that I saw for the first time (and with 
very shocked feelings) a woman riding 
a bike. I also remember my head- 
master telling the school that very soon 
night would be turned into day, and 
that London and other large towns 
would be lit up by electricity. But I 
remember no electric lighting in any 
of the houses. There were also no 
motor cars of any kind, and the trams 
of the neighbouring towns were all 
horse-trams or steam-trams. The pos- 
sibility of flying through the clouds in 
anything but balloons was discussed, 
but more in a mood of levity than 
seriousness; and the most intelligent 
human-being was quite ready to stake 
his immortal soul against such a 
fantastical possibility. No! — though 
the breath of Change was in the air, 
really great changes seemed impossible, 
and it was plain that the world would 
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continue to be very much what it had 
been. 

Religious beliefs, also, were very 
fixed, however much they might have 
been challenged by Bradlaugh and 
others. The vision of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ruled the Methodist Churches 
and influenced all the other churches; 
and though I have no wish to chal- 
lenge the main truths of that great 
and wonderful allegory, it is necessary 
to point out that its strong sub- 
stratum of Calvinism and frequent 
assertions about an eternal hell of 
fire and brimstone were very upsetting 
to highly strung people. Too many 
believed that they were not among 
the Elect, assenting to Calvinism with 
their hearts while they denied it with 
their lips. Moreover, there was a good 
deal of worry about the meaning of the 
Unpardonable Sin; and every lunatic 
asylum closed its doors upon religious 
maniacs, many of whom believed that 
they had committed it. I myself 
wondered for a short time if I had 
committed it, and was desperately 
unhappy. What was it? I strove to 
understand, and I asked questions; 
but nobody could satisfactorily explain 
that mysterious transgression. I 
thought perhaps it had something to 
do with cursing God; with the result, 
of course, that my unwilling mind 
slammed sudden maledictions in front 
of the name of the deity (whom my 
mother and aunts, strange sticklers for 
reverence, called ‘Gawd’). I remember 
that this curious ailment started while 
I was in the middle of reading Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton, produced in 
some inexplicable way by the drab 
melancholy of the novel. I certainly 
did not so curse aloud, but whispered 
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horrid maledictions with my brain. 
But I realized that this was so much 
against my actual will that I was more 
or less freed from responsibility. I 
suffered very much from nightmares 
and aggressive phenomena relative to 
nightmares, and began to wonder if one 
of those wretched imps that sometimes 
spat at me when I was lying in bed 
(generally in broad daylight) was 
mainly responsible. I was somewhat 
comforted when I read that John 
Bunyan had been similarly beset; 
but the information could not rid me 
of the pest. 

I may be toid that I was living in 
a very wicked and foolish world. 
Only too likely; but it had this advan- 
tage over the present world: it was 
wicked and foolish rather than anemic, 
red and white rather than pale pink, 
black and white rather than grey. It 
was truthful and dishonest rather than 
prevaricating, courageous and cowardly 
rather than evasive. The worst you 
can say about it is taht it was hot and 
cold rather than lukewarm, sweet and 
bitter rather than buttery. It had 
a soul to be saved as well as damned, 
and a good round fleshy bottom that 
you could see to kick, —which was 
infinitely more stimulating to the moral 
foot than to-day’s bony butt end of an 
awful shadow with a grinning death’s 
head at the top. You could look at 
the Victorian world, seize on it, smite 
it, wrestle with it. Your own indivi- 
duality had a chance of survival; you 
were a human being, a definite con- 
scious entity, and not part of a whirling, 
rushing machine. To-day you find 
yourself blessing you don’t quite know 
what, and cursing your own shadow. 
And all because the main prop of 
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human life has become physical plea- 
sure and convenience. All because too 
much stress has been laid on the 
ministrations of Mammon and _ the 
advantages of variety and sudden 
change. All because of something good 
that has been allowed to run too freely, 
something that might be sanctified and 
shackled if only man could be brought 
to realize that he has an eternal soul 
instead of a mere intelligent body to 
generate children and feed worms. 
We have got rid of so much that 
was too bitter or too pungent, and 
merely put the insipid or sickly in its 
place. The world is dying of jaundice 
and pale face, and rubbing on the paint 
and powder an inch thick won’t hide 
the fact that a puppet is a thing of 
straw and sawdust. Even the stern 
Sabbatical Sunday was more of a sun- 
day than the moon-stricken half- 
holiday that has got tipped into its 
place. At any rate, people were 
definite, they knew what they wanted 
or what they thought they ought to 
want, and so everybody got a day of 
quiet, doing rather much as he liked 
so long as he didn’t make a noise in the 
street or play games in the public 
places. A lot of people went to church 
or chapel, perhaps half the adult 
population of places like Cawden did 
so, and go per cent. were attendant 
during some part of the year; and to 
tell the truth they followed the instincts 
of enjoyment as much as of duty or 
habit. They liked the emotional part 
of the service, especially the singing; 
and at the church and chapel doors 
they picked up one another for walks, 
while young men discovered sober 
wives there, with prospects of stability 
even in the loins of frivolous women, 


especially if they were sufficiently 
convinced of original sin as to con- 
template the possibility of repenting in 
eternal Hell for playing the slattern. 
The preaching was certainly very much 
to the point, but seemed to do every- 
body some good, save a few hyper- 
sensitive people like my sister Ethel and 
me. During my three years at Cawden 
I went to chapel nearly twice every 
Sunday, and sometimes even stayed to 
the evening prayer-meeting, not, in- 
deed, because I wanted to, but because 
I was expected to do so. I think I shall 
never forget the awful wailing hymn- 
tune about the end of everything and 
the Judgment Day, as terrifyingly 
popular as it was depressing. When it 
was sung at the end of the service just 
before the commencement of the prayer 
meeting it paralysed people into sitting 
still, or sent them bolting out of church 
as if the Devil were after them. 


Then O my Lord prepare 

My soul for that Great Day, 

O wash me in Thy precious blood 
And take my sins away. 


Minister and local preacher testified 
to the final Day of Judgment and 
the Last Day of Earth; and though 
they hardly expected such an event to 
happen inside a thousand years, they 
let people know that there was a strong 
possibility of their being burnt alive in 
their beds and waking up among the 
lost goats. Nowadays when the present 
trend points to the End of Everything 
before the conclusion of the century 
they don’t bother to be so vehement, 
though whether it is going to be brought 
about by Hitler’s Storm-troopers, or 
some super-efficient science fool loosing 
the Atom, or the Angel Gabriel review- 
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ing Modernist poetry, or the Holy of 
Holies catching sight of some of 
Wyndham Lewis’s yadahoo Art, only 
the pilgrims who have escaped Vanity 
Fair have a right to proffer opinion. 
So Pll have to keep my mouth still 
about that, and merely be content with 
describing Sunday as it was in those 
days. There were no Sunday news- 
papers, and there was no Sunday 
tennis. Neither was there any move- 
ment through the countryside of tram, 
train, or wagonette, worth speaking of. 
But there was a Sunday post in the 
morning, and after that there was 
wonderful silence. A few of the 
Cawden pit boys went rabbiting or got 
together in corners and played pitch 
and toss, or marbles; or in some wide 
untrodden place behind the pit bank 
the game of tip-cat. But nearly the 
whole world, unless it was singing or 
praising God or hearing sermons, was 
listening to Silence, such heavenly 
Silence as is not known to-day, and 
will probably never be known again. 
If only the present-day preacher would 
tell his congregations that whoever 
turns on his sermon in the back-garden 
to torment the unwilling ears of law- 
abiding atheists is in closer danger of 
Hell fire than the atheists he might 
not only please God, but possibly find 
himself on the way to filling his church 
with eager listeners instead of emptying 
it of nave gapers. 

But I didn’t like Sunday very 
much, chiefly because I was expected 
to attend chapel twice, and wasn’t 
allowed to read quite what I chose. 
The occasional prayer-meetings which 
I attended repelled me, though every 
now and again I heard some very 
fluent and inspired language. At one 
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of these prayer-meetings my sister 
Ethel (who died during the War) 
walked timidly to the communion rail 
and got ‘converted,’ a thing that didn’t 
impress me very much as there was 
really nothing bad enough to convert. 
I remember that I shortly afterwards 
joined the ranks of the persecutors and 
sneered at her a little — chiefly because 
she wasn’t quite as jolly as she had 
been. Some of my Sunday readings 
had included stories of boys persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, but as the 
persecuted boys were often intolerable 
little prigs I suppose I felt some of my 
sympathies lean towards the persecu- 
tors. Still I wasn’t habitually like that. 
I still read the Bible to myself occasion- 
ally (though not as often as formerly), 
and I think that some passages moved 
me more than they had done. Perhaps 
it was about this time that I was so 
moved and impressed by the story of 
Esther and the story of Ishmael and 
Hagar, and by the New Testament 
text, “These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb,’ though not 
until recent years did I begin to really 
understand the symbolism of ‘the 
blood’ or ‘the Lamb’. 

Sometimes the Methodist church 
reared rainbows. There were concerts 
and entertainments and lectures. Ex- 
cellent nigger minstrels, real ‘converted’ 
niggers from the American States came 
to us and sang riotous religious melo- 
dies, some of them, I think, by the lilt 
of the tunes, the forerunners of modern 
jazz. Then there were visits from 
external preachers and lecturers like 
Peter Mackenzie, who created pleasant 
diversions and brought fireworks out 
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of Heaven. Peter Mackenzie, a con- 
verted miner, and a great hulk of a 
man, was the genius of the Methodist 
church. He was gifted with a nimble 
and rather coarse wit and was always 
praising God. He couldn’t even fasten 
up his bootlaces without praising God 
for the tags. He jested all the time he 
prayed and all the time he preached, 
though I can remember none of his 
pungent witticisms and have to fall 
back on one told by Viscount Snowden: 
Reproved one day for the capering 
nudity of his language, he roared out, 
‘Praise the Lord! the words rush out 
of my mouth before I have time to put 
their shirts on.’ I think he was a sort 
of mix-up of Dan Leno and Rabelais in 
a Puritan collar. The sweat poured 
from him when he preached, and he 
all the time mopped his forehead with 
a great silk handkerchief, elocuting and 
acting, and playing the mountebank. 
But his natural fire and inspired 
abandon didn’t always atone for his 
crudity and illiteracy. ‘Confound the 
man!’ cried my father after one of his 
visits. ‘He’s running dry. He never 
reads anything.’ But, I think, he knew 
the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress off by 
heart. 

Soon after we came to Cawden my 
brother Edgar passed for the ministry 
and went to one of the Methodist 
theological colleges. He came back 
quite reformed and jolly, and with his 
head full of indoor table games and 
new enthusiasms for football and 
cricket. This last we played in a 
field at the back of the garden, till 
the farmer turned us off, after which 
we returned to the side cinder entry. 
But my chief playmate out of school- 
hours was Ethel. Of my youngest 


sister Elsie at this time I can remember 
little, so our relationship must have 
been rather more amicable than they 
had been. At any rate I was now too 
much of a schoolboy to demean 
myself with quarrelling with little 
girls; and though I dare say she kicked 
my shins from time to time, I took 
little notice of it. When my governess 
left us her education along with 
Ethel’s was taken over by my eldest 
sister, Eva, who was developing in 
knowledge and importance. She took 
the governess’s place at the meal- 
table, and Ethel and I were banished 
more or less to the kitchen with the 
servant —a pitman’s pretty daughter. 
Though I liked the servant well 
enough I got rather too much of her, 
and tried to cultivate sarcasm and 
irony to defeat her coal-dust attacks 
and defences. Sometimes I used my 
fists, but had to be careful, for she was 
a great hefty young woman; and, 
moreover, she might inform against 
me. My very high but somewhat 
battered spirits were a little mortified 
by the quality of the meal-time con- 
versation. Before we came to Cawden 
I had sat down to table rather more 
frequently with the family, where I 
had listened to newspaper conversa- 
tions and had learned something about 
current events of the day—especially 
the latest murders. I think that 
murders were not half so frequent in 
Victorian days as they are now, and 
were looked upon almost as political 
events. I had been reproved by a 
Puritan aunt for pretending to be 
Jack the Ripper, and I know that I 
was rather too interested in Mrs. 
Maybrick and the destructive pos- 
sibilities of fly-papers; but as my 
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father interestingly discussed every- 
thing over the plates it was not likely 
that I should keep my brain shut. I 
remember that my mother one day 
despairingly cried out, ‘I think the 
world is growing more and more 
wicked every day,’ and that my 
father, quick at repartee, and never a 
respecter of persons, veered round on 
her with ‘Not it, you silly woman. 
It’s you that’s beginning to learn more 
about it.2 He was no respecter of 
persons, though I can vouch for it 
that his replies to my mother were 
generally more affectionate and 
guarded than that. 

Now at Cawden there was to be 
rarely such meal-time fun, though I 
learnt all about the housemaid’s love 
affairs, and sometimes used to plague 
her about them. She answered me 
after her kind, sometimes I thought 
very indiscreetly. One day, joking 
with her rather than quarrelling, I 
pulled a most frightful face, crying out, 
‘That’s what I’ll look like when I’m 
dead.’ Her reply was characteristic, 
‘Well, then, we’ll all know what place 
you’ve gone to.’ 

I felt convinced that these kitchen 
banishments were the fault of my sister 
Eva, that I was the victim of a deep 
plot, and that it was chiefly her fault 
that I was deprived of my newspaper 
knowledge; but I probably judged her 
wrongly, for owing to the buffetings 
and deprivations at Cawden Grammar 
School I was growing very uncouth. 
During one eventful midday meal I 
hit my father and then fled to the 
pantry with the carving knife. I 
locked myself in till the storm had 
subsided; and though I had no actual 
intention of making use of the carving 


knife, I was prepared, if needs be, to 
stay there till next day and put the 
whole house to an inconvenience. If 
they had only known the half of what 
I was suffering at school I’d have been 
taken away, and such horrid incidents 
would have been rendered psycho- 
logically impossible. But I was accept- 
ing the school barbarisms and frus- 
trations as normalisms and not making 
half enough of a song about them. I 
was as quixotic as I was blunt and 
puerile, and was continually retiring 
to the back garden to eat worms. 

That, however, is figurative lan- 
guage, for it is necessary to say that 
we had a rather nice back garden, 
which my father took a good deal of 
pride in, though he did little of the 
necessary work in it himself. Nor 
were Ethel and I as industrious in it 
as we ought to have been, though we 
earned an occasional sixpence for 
weeding it, and ate most of the cur- 
rants (there were not many of them) 
before they got to the dish. We were 
allowed a tiny patch of ground to 
ourselves, and got very interested in 
the results of flower seeds; candytuft, 
I remember, one of the chief of them. 
Here-I killed scores of wasps with my 
popgun; but discovered one day that 
most of the wasps were domestic 
bees belonging to a hive a few doors 
away. Hugging another wound to 
my conscience I desisted at once, for 
I liked bees, and did not want to 
deplete anyone’s hive. 

I still played with toys and joined 
my sisters in many of their house 
games. The table batties with lead 
soldiers continued as in earlier days, and 
the games with dolls’ houses as in 
earlier days, 
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I also went to see local football 
and cricket matches, played by adults; 
and felt that I’d be proud to belong to 
some of. the boys’ clubs, especially 
those which were daubed with such 
exciting definitions as ‘The snotty- 
nosed eleven,’ and ‘The tiger stripes.’ 

Across the back yard I sometimes 
stretched a clothes-line, trying to walk 
on it as I had seen acrobats walk on 
tight-ropes; but the line sagged and I 
always fell off before I had gone three 
paces. How light I was in weight at 
the age of twelve and thirteen can be 
judged from the fact that there seemed 
little likelihood of my breaking the 
clothes-line. 

A new game that I sometimes 
played, a great game among the pit 
boys and pit men, was Tip Cat. You 
laid a little dumpy pointed peg on the 
ground (sometimes, I think, with its 
nose up, in a tiny indenture of the 
ground), struck at it with a thick 
stick so that it rose sharply into the air 
and then smote it into the distance. 
Your opponent measured out the 
distance with running strides (trying 
by the length of stride to make the 
number as few as possible), and the 
number of strides recorded your hit. 
. . . But there was no good place for 
playing it near the house, and I too 
often struck the peg into the cabbages. 

My mother continually sought to 
invent a new game, the most pro- 
minent of which was a sort of bagatelle 
game. She hoped to earn some money 
by patenting it, and frequently sent it 
away by parcel post. She was always 
hoping, poor devoted and. deluded 
woman, but never succeeded. A new 
game for the frivolous British people 
might bring in some extra pin-money, 


and perhaps go so far as to create a 
little nest-egg to draw on for the 
absent-minded, dreamy child that 
ought to have been born with a sack 
of gold in its thin arms and a silver 
spoon in its voluble mouth. The 
Victorians were crazy on house games. 
They doped themselves with them, 
and were continually bringing out new 
ones, some of them financially very 
successful. My mother worried us a 
little with her fancy games, particu- 
larly me, for, though I was continually 
inventing games, or getting ideas for 
them out of the Boys’ Own Paper, 
particularly football and cricket gam- 
bling games played with numbered 
pieces of paper, I did not like playing 
an untried one that I had not worked 
out myself. 

A good deal of my creative faculty 
went into these games. I wrote less 
verse than in governess years, though I 
think I did perpetrate one rather good 
poem for a boy of thirteen. It began 
with 


I watched the wheels of the daylight 
Sink into the rosy West 


But though I kept the poem till I was 
twenty, it was finally destroyed. 

Some rough stanzas that I have. 
discovered written on the back of a 
school bill dated by my mother June 
28th, 1893, though they seem to point 
to deterioration in handwriting and 
punctuation, prove that I was trying 
hard to think. My lyrical effort is 
called ‘Sorrow,’ and begins 


Down in the depths of deep despair 
Of unutterable woe 


Where sorrow often vanquish’s pain. 


As the poem progresses it gets more 
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gloomy and awful, and expresses the 
thought that man’s life is ruled by 
sorrow, that mental pain is harder to 
endure than physical pain, and that 
the results of every evil thought and 
action are hoarded in the heart for 
ever along with the good. It is evident 
that I had been counting syllables 
instead of stresses, and also was not 
quite clear in mind as to what con- 
stituted a syllable. I was conscious 
that ‘vanquishes’ created too long and 
dragging a line, for I had made an 
attempt by the insertion of an apos- 
trophe to pronounce it as one syllable, 
though I can’t imagine why I didn’t 
substitute the verb ‘conquers’; but 
probably I thought it too concrete or 
too commonplace. I was also very 
worried by the participle ‘hoarded’ 
which would not rhyme with ‘chord,’ 
so I first wrote it as ‘hored’ and then 
crossed it out and altered it into 
‘hoard.’ I was manifestly nearly as 
much worried by the principles of 
Art as by the ‘shudders’ of my emotions, 
and possibly the intense gloom of the 
termination is as much. due to frus- 
trated articulation as to frustrated. 
happiness. Manifest also from these 
rough, though almost metrically correct 
lines, is my paucity of literary back-. 
ground. I certainly was not reading 
enough verse, and the atmosphere of 
the Grammar School had defeated me. 

But though during my three years’ 
stay at Cawden I read and learnt by 
heart very little verse, not a quarter as 
much as in earlier years, I sometimes 
got very busy with other kinds of 
literature. 

A haystack of remembered and 
half-remembered literature yields Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton, Scott’s Talisman 
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and Ivanhoe, Stevenson’s Kidnapped and 
Bottle Imp, Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge and 
Oliver Twist, Max Pemberton’s Iron 
Pirate, Fenimore Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans and part of Charles Reade’s 
Cloister and the Hearth. The Iron Pirate 
came out with sensational pictures in 
weekly issues of Chums, and perhaps 
impressed me more than it should have 
done. But I think the book of books 
was Fenimore Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans, which I thought then, and 
thought for a long time to be, the 
pinnacle of all Red Indian stories. 
But recently I have read David Gar- 
nett’s remarkable Pocahontas, and now 
know that Fenimore Cooper had not 
reached the pinnacle. David Garnett 
with his combined realism, poetry, 
and historical accuracy has written a 
book at whose beacon all future writers 
of Indian and Settler life will probably 
light their torches, a novel of the 
texture of Charles Reade’s Cloister 
and the Hearth and George Moore’s 
Héloise and Abélard. . . . My praise may 
sound too intense,-but I believe that I 
am right, and, at-any rate, since the 
child is father.of the man, my enthu- 
siasm does express how good Indian 
and Backwoodsmen tales affected me 
in those days, though very rarely could 
I get hold of a good one. 

In regard to The Cloister and the 
Hearth I was somewhat puzzled. I 
found it lying about in my father’s 
study, and was attracted by the sensa- 
tional yellow cardboard cover. But 
I was even more shocked than attracted, 
and decided as I excitedly read on that 
I had got hold of a most amazing 
shilling shocker. The book was won- 
derful, lovely, most exciting — but that 
surely was partly due to my depraved 
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taste. Surely the laws of God did not 
allow a really good book to be bound 
in such florid cardboard. I did not 
finish it; I felt that I ought not to 
continue, but my burning curiosity 
led me as far as Gerard’s final escape 
from the burgomeister. Stevenson’s 
Bottle Imp also shocked me a little —I 
can’t to-day even imagine why, unless 
it was that there was too much Devil 
in it, the horrid thing that I was always 
trying to flee from. 

Intermingled with the great stan- 
dard works of English fiction I read 
the usual schoolboy stories by Gordon 
Stables, Manville Fenn and others. I 
also tried Henty, the most popular of 
all schoolboy writers. But I did not 
like Henty, and did not go far with 
him. I thought his books dull and 
woodenly written, crowded with mere 
incident, and lacking in emotion and 
colour. Moreover, I could not visualize 
his characters, they seemed to be mere 
puppets. The barrier between me and 
other boys was just that—Henty! I 
have expressed to-day what I dis- 
tinctly felt about Henty, though I was 
quite inarticulate about him at the 
time. 

* * * 

Several pronounced incidents stand 
out of the mining horizon, one of 
them an election incident which got 
my father into slight difficulties. . . 
On polling day I splashed the family 


Tory colours all over the back garden, 
fixing red flannel flags and streamers 
to the bushes and clothes props. The 
colour red, the colour of the soldiers’ 
coats, was in those days a frequent 
Tory colour; but it was like a red rag 
to a bull against people with strong 
socialist leanings. And so it proved at 
Cawden. I heard that several members 
of my father’s congregation said they 
wouldn’t attend chapel any more; 
they said they had never before heard 
of a Tory Wesleyan minister, and that 
no good Christian could possibly be 
an opponent of Gladstone, ‘the grand 
old man.’ The real chapel colour was 
Liberal, a confiding blue, not the 
horrible crimson hue of Popery, ‘the 
Scarlet Woman.’ My father shrugged 
his shoulders and told them he had had 
no wish to advertise his colours so 
violently, and that the trouble was due 
to that ‘dreadful lad’ of his. But I 
think he was more amused than angry; 
and he did not reprove me. 

During these three years at Caw-. 
den so much seemed to happen, and 
yet, as far as I was concerned, so little 
of developing importance. I believe 
that they were the most unhappy years 
of my life; and when, at the age of 
fourteen and a half, they came to an 
end and my parents went to live in a 
beautiful country village among the 
Pennine mountains, I was nearly beside 
myself with ecstasy. 
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The Picture Show 
by Eiluned Lewis 


M:s. MEACHAM smoothed 
the fingers of her white kid gloves, drew 
out her handkerchief, faintly scented 
with lavender-water, held it a moment 
to her nostrils and looked anxiously 
towards the door. She thought she 
heard someone coming upstairs, but no 
one came, and for the ninth time that 
morning she experienced a feeling of 
relief mixed with disappointment, while 
her hopes, which had been so high, 
slipped yet a little lower. Perhaps, 
after all, Victor had been right. ‘A 
very foolish scheme,’ he had said. ‘You 
will do nothing but lose money.’ 

It had all been her own idea — the 
fulfilment of years of working and 
dreaming, until what had seemed 
impossible was accomplished, and here 
she was, in a small upstairs room in 
Bond Street entirely hung with her own 
pictures. Above the outer door an 
orange banner announced an Exhi- 
bition of Modern Painting, and these 
modern painters, among whom Mrs. 
Meacham so surprisingly found her- 
self, had been supervising the hanging 
of their pictures in the adjoining rooms 
—strange men in wide hats and 
coloured shirts, who invited each other 
out to drinks and stared rather blankly 
at Mrs. Meacham whenever they met 
on the stairs. 

Of course, it had all been very 


expensive, the framing of the pictures 
had alone cost £40, and then there 
was the business of bringing them up 
from Herefordshire, while the exorbi- 
tant commission demanded by the 
agent on the price of each one might 
have filled a bolder spirit than Mrs. 
Meacham’s with some misgivings. 
Finally there were her hotel bill and 
the cost of a new frock, which last item 
had not been excessive; a little con- 
triving on the part of Miss Pumphrey, 
the village dressmaker, with an old 
evening dress and some lace that once 
belonged to Mrs. Meacham’s mother 
had done wonders. There was also a 
new hat, bought in Regent Street, her 
first day in town. Catching sight of 
herself, reflected in the glass of one of 
her own pictures, Mrs. Meacham saw 
that the shape was becoming to the 
delicate oval of her face. 

A large number of the pictures 
were still-life. They were, Mrs. 
Meacham considered, her best work, 
and she had been told that they were 
now the fashion. So she had painted 
primulas in a red flower-pot, zinnias in 
a grey ginger-jar, a spray of flowering 
currant in a pewter vase, St. Brigid 
anemones in the same pewter vase, 
perched on three leather-bound books. 
They were, Mrs. Meacham remem- 
bered, three volumes of Macaulay’s 
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history, and Victor had been vexed 
when she had spilt water on their backs. 
Still-life pictures were not, after all, as 
placid as they appeared: they were all 
part of the difficult little home which 
she had never succeeded in running 
well. Sunlight that fell through tall 
windows on to rich curtains and warm 
mahogany (as it had fallen through the 
windows of her childhood’s home) was 
so much easier to paint than all the 
makeshifts of a little studio that had 
once been a potting-shed, and there 
were times when she wearied of the 
pewter vase and the ginger-jar. 

The landscapes, some few in oils, 
more in water-colours, were hung less 
favourably, since their chances of 
selling were not thought good. But to 
the artist who had painted them they 
meant so many days of escape. In one 
she had tried to catch the burnished 
glow of gorse on the hillside; another 
had been done on an evening in 
February with a green sky and patches 
of snow under the hedges. Here was 
the cool heart of a wood, tempered 
sunlight and blue shadows on the 
bracken; and here a stone bridge and 
a patch of bog cotton blown in the 
wind like a troop of white-haired elves. 
She had re-discovered the place on the 
hills one summer, and sat down to 
sketch it with mixed feelings, because 
it was there, twenty years before, that 
she had refused to marry Edward 
Rivers. Even at this distance of time 
she could remember that winter’s walk 
over the frozen bogs, the clear amber of 
the sunlight and the snow on the distant 
hills which had turned the streams to 
sullen green. They had walked all 
morning, carrying their lunch in their 
pockets, and on the way home Edward 


had asked her to be his wife and she had 
refused, saying that she wanted to live 
in Italy and paint pictures. Yet in the 
end it was he who went abroad, while 
she returned hastily from Florence to 
nurse a dying father, take part in the 
selling-up of her home, and finally to 
marry Victor. Poor Victor! She 
wondered how he was getting on 
without her and whether his hay-fever 
was being troublesome. 

. .. Someone was coming up- 
stairs! The curtain across the doorway 
was pulled back and two men stepped 
into the room—a stout, middle-aged 
man followed by a young one with foxy 
side-whiskers and a dead-white face. 
It was this man who was speaking as 
they entered: 

‘All tripe, my dear fellow. I told 
Dick Schutz so last night. By the way, 
have you seen Henry’s stuff at the Lich- 
field? Perfectly putrid; but of course 
Mannering’s giving him a good puff!’ 

Mrs. Meacham had withdrawn 
into a corner. She would like to have 
offered them each a catalogue (there 
was a neat pile of them untouched on a 
table near the door: ‘Still Life and 
Landscapes, by Clare Meacham,’ very 
nicely printed), but the younger man 
looked so savage that she hesitated. 
Suddenly he poked his face into her 
largest picture —(No. 12: Flowering 
Currant). 

‘Good God, Travers!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘I thought you told me this 
was Engelberg’s show? This is simply 
funny!’ 

“Must be the wrong room,’ grunted 
the other. ‘But there’s another fellow 
here, one of Paul Miller’s crowd. I 
promised Paul I’d give him a notice.’ 

‘Well, we seem to have struck a 
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seedsman’s catalogue by mistake,’ said 
the young man. ‘It’s queer how these 
women have no idea of form — nor how 
to put on their colour either. By the 
way, did you read Dodd’s remarks in 
the Phenix? He simply excelled him- 
CEs her 

They went out, leaving Mrs. 
Meacham in her corner. Her first 
feeling was that someone had struck 
her in the face; but her distress and 
embarrassment were for the one who 
had dealt the blow. 

“How dreadful for him it he were 
to find out who I am,’ she said to her- 
self, and then suddenly discovered that 
she felt a little faint. There was one 
chair in the room and she sat down on 
it, leaning her head on her hand. The 
roar of the traffic in Bond Street 
sounded distantly in her ears like some 
unfriendly sea. She remembered her 
high hopes and knew suddenly that she 
had been a fool. 

‘Not much of a crowd yet, I fear,’ 
said a cheerful voice. 

She looked up quickly and found 
the agent’s secretary standing in the 
doorway. At first Mrs. Meacham had 
been abashed by this gentleman’s 
presence. He sat all day at a desk in 
the downstairs room, writing busily, 
and was, it appeared from his remarks, 
on intimate terms with so many 
eminent artists. Later she discovered 
that his name was Wiggs, that he lived 
in Ealing and had a consumptive 
daughter, whereupon she became sorry 
for him and was no longer nervous in 
his company. 

Mr. Wiggs now approached her. 
‘Murdstone of the Leader and the 
Weekly Post man have just looked in,’ 
he said. ‘They'll be coming in here 


directly, I’ve no doubt. Very useful 
men indeed. Are you sure you like to 
wait?’ he added. ‘It seems rather 
oppressive here to-day. You’re not 
feeling the heat, are you?’ 

‘I think perhaps I am,’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Meacham. ‘I’ll go out for 
a little — not long.’ 

‘That’s right,’ Mr. Wiggs rejoined 
heartily. ‘The public is often a bit 
sticky on the first day, but those Fleet 
Street gentlemen will be here in a 
minute.. One can’t have too many 
Press notices.’ 

Mrs. Meacham went down the 
carpeted stairs and out into the strong 
sunlight of the streets. The air re- 
freshed her at once as she walked 
slowly towards Piccadilly. It was a 
lovely day in June — the season and the 
time of year both in full flower. Bond 
Street was full of fluttering light and 
colour; white clouds sailed overhead 
through the summer sky, the houses 
seemed to be hung with flags and the 
florists’ shops had burst into a thousand 
blossoms; the windows were full of 
jade and ivory, exquisite clothes- and 
scents. ‘London in June,’ thought 
Mrs. Meacham, and her heart began to 
sing softly to itself. How ridiculous, 
she thought, to have minded anything 
that rude newspaper man had said. 
She had painted her pictures; they 
were the truth, as far as she saw it. 
And now she was in London, it was 
June and the sun was shining. The 
smell that rose to her nostrils—a 
mixture of hot tar and roasting coffee, 
exciting and delicious — was exactly 
the same smell that she semembered 
from June days long ago. 

Roasting coffee reminded her that 
she had breakfasted early that morning, 
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so as to be in good time for the 
opening of her picture show. She 
thought: ‘I’ll have a cup of coffee in 
one of these shops. It’s sure to be 
absurdly expensive, but I don’t mind 
a bit.’ 

The shop that she entered was 
cool and dim, with cushioned seats 
along the wall behind the small tables. 
A waiter brought her a cup of coffee, 
with cream floating on the top, and a 
dish of sweet biscuits. At the next 
table were two girls, sipping iced 
drinks through straws. “They were 
young and charming, and their clothes 
seemed not so much to be garments, 
bought in a shop or made laboriously 
by a dressmaker, as the natural expres- 
sion of a pretty thought. Mrs. 
Meacham, who was quite absurdly 
sensitive to anything beautiful, took 
the greatest pleasure in their appear- 
ance. 

‘I should like to paint the fair 
one, she thought, ‘all in amber to 
match her yellow hair. She should 
stand by a window under a shaft of 
light, like a lady in a Vermeer picture, 
with a round mirror behind to reflect 
all. the little people in the room.’ 
And suddenly she saw her own life 
like that, as though she were outside, 
looking into a convex mirror where all 
the people and their queer antics 
were reflected, and understood for the 
first time: poor Victor, with his diffi- 
cult temper; herself for ever painting 
the pewter vase and the ginger-jar; 
Mr. Wiggs with his consumptive 
daughter, and the two art critics, the 
one stout and disillusioned, and the 
young one with his dead-white, un- 
happy face —and a great pity welled 
up within her. 


‘Nothing matters much, after all,’ 
she thought, ‘if only you don’t shut out 
the light.’ Then she paid her bill and 
went out into the sunny street. 

When she got back to her pictures 
there was an old lady in a beaded 
bonnet» examining the flowering cur- 
rant through her lorgnette. Mr. Wiggs 
was writing in the corner of the room, 
but on seeing Mrs. Meacham he 
jumped up and drew her aside with 
an air of suppressed excitement. 

‘Mrs. Meacham, I congratulate 
you, he began. ‘Half your pictures 
are sold already.’ 

‘Sold! she echoed blankly and 
looked in wonder at the old lady; but 
Mr. Wiggs shook his head and whis- 
pered in hollow tones: 

‘No sooner had you gone than a 
gentleman came in, asked which were 
your pictures, and walked straight 
upstairs. He went round the room 
quickly and said he’d like to buy all 
the landscapes —every one. He was 
quite decided in his choice; oh, yes, 
quite decided.’ 

‘But I don’t understand,’ said 
Mrs. Meacham. ‘Who do you say he 
is?’ 

Mr. Wiggs coughed discreetly. ‘I 
fear we never disclose the name of 
our customers. But no doubt you will 
soon hear from the gentleman himself. 
A very gratifying beginning to an 
exhibition, I must say.’ 

Mrs. Meacham was bewildered. 
If this were really true, her expenses 
were already paid. Two of the large 
pictures had sold at £25 each, and 
several small ones had gone at £5, 
£10 and £15. 

‘In all my experience,’ said Mr. 
Wiggs, busy fixing red patches on the 
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left-hand corners of the ‘sold? pictures, 
‘lve never known anything quite so 
rapid. And they look very well, if 
I may say so, very well indeed.’ 

But the days that followed brought 
no solution of the mystery. Only 
Mr. Wiggs’s cheerful prognostications 
proved right: from then on the little 
exhibition flourished. Perhaps the 
imposing number of red _ patches 
encouraged other buyers who liked 
to think they were not missing a good 
thing. By the end of the month most 
of the still-life were sold and there 
had been two or three encouraging 
notices in the papers, which spoke of 
‘Mrs. Clare Meacham’s admirable 
sense of values and _ charmingly 
naturalistic treatment.’ 

* * * 

In the first week of July Mrs. 
Meacham returned to Herefordshire 
with her bills all paid and a comfort- 
able little sum in the bank. Victor 
was still suffering from hay-fever, which 
increased his natural irritability; the 
cook had given notice and the vicar 
called the evening of her return to 
ask her to take charge of a stall at the 
bazaar in aid of the church roof. 
After all, the picture show was of 
little interest to anyone except Mrs. 
Meacham. Victor told her that she 
was very fortunate not to have dropped 
money over the whole venture; he 
regarded the unknown buyer of the 
pictures as an eccentric fellow with a 
bee in his bonnet. But Mrs. Meacham 
was able to choose new chintzes for 
the drawing-room as well as an arm- 
chair for Victor’s study; and she 
decided to ‘let herself go’ over the 
ordering of bulbs that autumn. — 

One day, towards the end of the 


summer, when the garden was full of 
Michaelmas daisies and late roses, 
Victor remarked from behind the 
spread pages of The Times: ‘I see 
Edward Rivers has died at that place 
in Wiltshire his uncle left him. He 
must have been very comfortably off. 
You knew him, didn’t you?’ 

“Yes, I knew him,’ said Mrs. 
Meacham. She was sitting at the 
table, stripping lavender into a china 
bowl, and for a time she went on 
plucking at the stalks with fingers that 
were a little stained from the juice. 
Some of the lavender had not been 
picked early enough and had already 
flowered; some was still so tightly in 
bud that it was difficult to strip; the 
lavender that was in the bowl was 
cool and damp to the touch. Mrs. 
Meacham went on pulling at the 
stalks, saying to herself over and over 
again, ‘Edward Rivers is dead!’, till 
suddenly it seemed to her that the 
room was dark and suffocating. 

‘If Victor talks about him, I 
don’t think I shall be able to bear it,’ 
she thought, and getting up hurriedly, 
she went out into the garden. She 
left the lavender on the table, and the 
little maid cleared it away when she 
came to lay the cloth for lunch. There 
was no more lavender stripped that 
summer. 

Yet a week later Edward Rivers 
was again the subject of conversation, 
for a letter from Messrs. Crutchley, 
Blogram & Crutchley, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, informed Mrs. Meacham 
that, under the will of their late client, 
Mr. Edward Rivers, of Gatley Grange, 
Wiltshire, she received £1,000 and the 
sole possession of his pictures, to 
dispose of in any way she thought fit. 
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Even Victor was excited by this. 

‘A most extraordinary thing!’ he 
remarked. ‘I must say the poor man 
died at a very opportune moment, 
as far as we are concerned, though one 
should hardly, perhaps, look on it in 
that light. Still, £1,000, even with 
the deduction of death duty, will not 
come amiss.’ He added: ‘You never 
told me you were such friends.’ 

‘He once asked me to marry him,’ 
said Clare simply. ‘But I have never 
seen him since.’ 

‘Do you know anything about his 
pictures?’ Victor asked. ‘You'll sell 
them, of course? There’s no room for 
them here, with all your things about. 
But it’s a bad time for selling, I’m 
afraid.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall sell one of 
them,’ his wife answered. 

Victor merely shrugged at this; 
of late, particularly since that business 
of the picture-show, he had come to 
have more respect for her judgment. 

Messrs. Crutchley, Blogram & 
Crutchley wrote that they would be 
glad to hear Mrs. Meacham’s wishes 
on the disposal of the pictures; so on 
a wet October day she and Victor set 
out for Wiltshire by a slow cross- 
country train. A south-westerly gale 
rattled on the windows of the carriage, 
and Clare sat cold and wretched in 
her corner seat, thinking how strange 
a turn of Fate was bringing her to the 
house where she might have gone as 
a bride. It was ridiculous, she told 
herself, to remember such things when 
Victor was sitting there opposite her. 

They drove up from Gatley 
station in a decrepit fly. The hedges on 
either side of the road smouldered 
with the spent fires of autumn and 


hung heavy with moisture; Victor 
complained that the cushions of the 
fly were damp. There were imposing 
iron gates and a lodge at the entrance 
to the Grange, but the drive was 
stony and rutted, and Victor, peering 
out of the windows, gave it as his 
opinion that Edward Rivers had ‘let 
the place down badly.’ The house, 
when it came into view round the 
next bend, was a grey Georgian 
building, with tall windows. The fly 
crunched over the gravel and jerked 
to a stop opposite the pillared portico. 
While Victor, his coat-collar turned up 
in an attempt to keep out the rain, was 
paying the driver and telling him that 
his upholstery needed airing, Mrs. 
Meacham climbed the steps and pulled 
timidly at the iron handle of the door- 
bell. Far away she heard its jangle 
and echo, and she thought: ‘I do wish 
Edward were here to welcome me!’ 

The door was opened by a thin- 
faced woman in black. She eyed Mrs. 
Meacham with scant favour and called 
out to Victor: 

‘If you want to get back to the 
Red Lion, or anywhere. else this 
evening, you’d better order that fly to 
come for you. The men have all gone 
and there isn’t so much as a mouse in 
the stables.’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ said Victor. 
‘I was about to ask you . . . Clare, 
how long do you suppose we shall be?’ 

Clare heard the question, but she 
did not stop to answer, for suddenly 
she knew that Edward Rivers was 
waiting for her. ‘I have waited so 
many years,’ she heard him say. 
‘Why have you been so slow in 
coming?’ 

The sound of Victor, the house- 
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keeper and the driver arguing together 
faded in her ears, and Edward’s 
voice led her on, drawing her from the 
hall, with its polished floor and shallow 
staircase, to the drawing-room, where, 
in dim mirrors, she saw herself approach 
and held out welcoming hands. Every- 
where there were pictures — portraits 
of past Rivers with pointed chins and 
brooding eyes — and all these pictures 
were hers. Beyond the drawing-room 
came the library. Between the tall 
bookshelves she stood at the window 
and looked out on the lawn. In the 
fading light of the afternoon the 
drenched grass glowed with an un- 
earthly intensity of green. Clare softly 
stroked the heavy brocade of the 
curtains with her fingers; in her 
mind’s eye she saw them drawn at the 
approach of evening, shutting out the 
confusion of the day, making a safe 
encirclement of yellow lamplight 
and the scent of wood smoke, and a 
strange contentment filled her. Yet 
still she had not found what she 
sought, nor did she need to ask the 
way. Crossing the library, she opened 
another door, and knew that her 


journey was ended. It was a small 
room, panelled in white wood. Over 
a Sheraton desk near the window was a 
crayon drawing of herself, as a girl of 
seventeen, in an absurd straw hat. 
She had forgotten its existence, but 
remembered it now, and the artist, 
a young Frenchman; a friend of 
Edward’s, who had drawn it in a 
single morning. Under the picture 
hung another one —her own water- 
colour of the stone bridge and the bog 
cotton, and all round the room, 
hanging from the low picture-rail, 
were her landscapes which she had 
last seen in Bond Street. The red 
patches which Mr. Wiggs had fixed so 
ecstatically on the day of their sale 
were still there. 

Victor’s voice broke into her 
dream: “There you are, Clare! What 
on earth made you go rushing off 
like that? I’ve told that fellow to 
come back in an hour. It will soon 
be too dark to see anything, and we’ve 
a great many things to do. Don’t 
forget that we've come here on 
business!’ 
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THE POEMS OF JOHN CLARE. Edited by 
J. W. TIBBLE. 2 Vols. Dent. 25s. 
To read this book in order to review it is 
as if one were compelled to skim across the 
English woodlands in a Daimler: not quite 
so lamentable perhaps, for one can explore 
some bypaths, though hurriedly; rather 
is our editor our nurse who, with an eye 
on press-day, grips our unwilling hand 
and drags us on, barely aware of a pooty 
here or a struttle there before we are 
lugged past the mouldiwarps sweeing on 
the dotterel to poddle over the sludge in 
the balk with the wuff of the housedog 
already in our ears, though we would 
gladly soodle a sloomy way home with a 
burred moon over us and the fern-owls 
chittering in the pingles and the holts. 
_Mr. Tibble has given us 300 poems 
hitherto unpublished, in addition to 
the 560 which he has collated with the 
manuscripts and carefully restored in 
accordance with the original readings, 
often unwarrantably tampered with by 
early editors. The poems gain con- 
spicuously by this careful restoration. 
Clare’s first editor, Taylor, Mr. Tibble 
tells us, ‘frequently standardized dialect 
forms and toned down vigorous expres- 
sions . . . Clare accepted such changes 
reluctantly. No wonder. Compare 
‘Deep blushes came across her face’ with 
the restored reading ‘Her face burnt red 
as any cloak,’ and ‘But me she noticed 
with a laughing eye’ with ‘But o’er her 
shoulder left a laugh on me.’ Compare, 
too, ‘limping’ with ‘hirpling’, ‘drops 
which patter’ with ‘dropples pattering’, 
and ‘comrade’ with ‘matey.’ In some 
cases Mr. Tibble has emended sheer 
mistakes, for instance, ‘Rich healthiness 


bedyes the summer grass’; obviously a 
better reading than the careless ‘hedges’ of 
the early edition. 

Though some old favourites will be 
sure to catch his eye and detain him, 
however firm may be his intention to 
explore the unvisited tracks before the 
familiar, it is naturally with the 300 
new poems that the lover of Clare will 
mainly concern himself on a first reading 
of this eagerly awaited edition. He may 
set out with a fear lest the poems so long 
unpublished might be the refuse of Clare’s 
output and better left in the asylum where 
many of them were written. The thought 
will not survive for half an hour. The 
level is astonishingly high. Mr. Tibble 
in writing of the task of Mr. Blunden and 
Mr. Porter in editing the Poems, chiefly from 
manuscript in 1920, tells us that ‘the 
editors’ difficulty was not one of finding 
enough poems equal in quality to the best 
previously published but of reducing their 
selection to the number required at the 
moment.’ We can well believe him; our 
difficulty is to understand how it was that 
Mr. Blunden and Mr. Porter did not 
induce their publisher to make the 1920 
volume several times its size. To omit 
The Summer Shower, Fairy Things, and 
Death, to mention only three where one 
could easily list a hundred, must have 
involved a painful restraint rather culpable 
than commendable. However, instead of 
carping at the probably unavoidable 
omissions of Mr. Blunden—to whom 
every lover of Clare is deeply indebted — 
let us rather praise Mr. Tibble for his 
generosity. We are particularly grateful 
that he has given us Clare’s satire The 
Parish: not that it is among the best or the 
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most characteristic of his poems, but 
because it gives us Clare in a mood 
which but for it might have been hid from 
us. As Mr. Tibble says: ‘The satiric 
mode was not natural to him, and his debt 
to the eighteenth century satirists was 
openly acknowledged; yet his adaptation 
of his models to fit his local and particular 
theme is skilful and trenchant enough.’ 
His parson J.P. stands out clearly for us — 
‘a blunt, opinionated, odd, rude man’ 
whose ‘gifts at Christmas time are yearly 
given, No doubt as toll-fees on the road 
to heaven’-along with old Farmer 
Thrifty who ‘raised the rents of all the 
tenants round, And then distressed them 
as in duty bound.’ It isin The Parish that 
we see Clare in a mood of what he himself 
described as one of ‘heavy distress’ and 
“embittered feelings’ against the enclosure 
of the common land which more usually 
stirred him to tender or to passionate 
regret. Clare no less than Vaughan or 
Wordsworth looked back on the days of 
his boyhood with intense emotion, but for 
Clare there was a double loss. His boy- 
hood’s raptures met decay, and his boy- 
hood’s haunts were trampled to a withered 
weed. The theme, never long absent in 
the known poems, is repeated over and 
over again in those newly published, but 
though often with delicacy and loveliness 
never so movingly as in the familiar 
Remembrances, the poignancy of which is 
to a great extent dependent upon the 
perfect balance of rhythm with emotion. 
Clare seldom individualized his rhythm 
as in this exquisite poem; mostly he used 
heroic couplets, the sonnet, Spenserian 
stanza, rhymed quatrains, and other more 
or less conventionalized forms, and though 
he nearly always used them with sensitive- 
ness and tact it is surprising that, possess- 
ing as he clearly did the power to mould 
his own forms from his own passions, he 
did not individualize more frequently. 
Sometimes he seems definitely to have 
chosen the wrong metre for his theme, as, 


for instance, in Crazy Nell (a narrative 
poem first published in 1820), where a 
gruesome event is described in verses that 
trip along like a girl to a Maytime junket- 
ing when the fiddler is at his giddiest. In 
A Summer Shower the metre is as right as 
that of Crazy Nell is wrong. There are 
twenty-five stanzas, all delightful; here are 
four of them. 


Now quickening on and on, the 
pattering wood 
Receives the coming shower; birds 
trim their wings, 
And in a joyful mood 
The little woodchat sings; 
And _ blackbird, squatting in her 


mortared nest 
Safe hid in ivy and the pathless wood, 
Pruneth her sooty breast 
And warms her downy brood; 


From dark green clumps among the 
dripping grain 
The lark with sudden impulse starts 
and sings, 
And mid the smoking rain 
Quivers her russet wings. 


The crampt horizon now leans on the 
ground 
Quiet and cool, and labour’s hard 
employ 
Ceases, while all around 
Falls a refreshing joy. 


Not every page of these volumes is as 
beautiful as this, but almost every page is 
as readable. Clare is never obscure — 
though he is occasionally a little inco- 
herent in some of the asylum poems — and 
he is never tedious. No one need be 
scared off by the dialect: the peasant 
words are usually so expressive that in 
their context their meaning is plain 


enough; and any which remain obscure 


are explained in the glossary. 
Often, specially in the earlier poems, 
we are less aware of Clare the artist than 
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of Clare the note-maker. Instead of a 
finished picture we have strings of phrases 
which arouse in us esthetic imagery 
dependent to a great extent on our own 
experience and our own response. We 
give the response and give it willingly and 
gratefully, but we are not conscious of 
something creatively compelling and im- 
mense enough to outweigh all sense of 
what we ourselves may have to con- 
tribute. The contrast between Clare 
and Wordsworth in respect to the pro- 
portions here indicated is made very 
clear by a comparison of Clare’s Mole- 
catcher with Wordsworth’s Leech-gatherer. 
Clare, indeed, is never sublime with the 
sublimity of Wordsworth at his greatest, 
though he has obvious affinities with 
Wordsworth —as to a less degree with 
Burns, and, in another medium, with 
Morland and with Crome. Now and 
again in reading him we find ourselves 
reminded of Edward Thomas. Often, 
conspicuously in the lines written in a 
thunderstorm a few days before Clare’s 
escape from the asylum — described with 
exquisite reticence and compassion in Mr. 
and Mrs. Tibble’s Life —the intonation 
might be that of Emily Bronté at her most 
characteristic. And not only the intona- 
tion. Clare’s philosophy, if that is the 
word for it, differs widely from Emily 
Bronté’s in important respects, but there 
is a sense in which ‘solitude and God are 
one’ to both, and another in which each 
is the ‘self-consumer of his woes’. At his 
best, as in Remembrances, Clare reminds us 
of no one, There is that completely 
individual mastery of rhythm that pro- 
claims him unmistakably the born artist. 
It is difficult to resist the temptation 
to write about Clare’s poems rather than 
about Mr. Tibble’s edition of Clare’s 
poems. It must be added that the 
volumes are beautifully produced; the 
introduction is admirable; the glossary 
(by Mrs. Tibble) adequate and scholarly; 
the collation of texts informative and 


clearly set out; and the arrangement of 
poems (chronological and grouped accord- 
ing to the place at which they were 
written) the best calculated to show us 
the development — and the maiming — of 
Clare’s genius. The only criticism to be 
made is of the absence of an alphabetical 
index of the poems’ titles. | Mr. Tibble 
may well feel as proud of his work as we 
are grateful to him for it. Let us hope 
that his intention to have completed in 
this edition the work begun by Mr. 
Blunden. and Mr. Porter will not be 
literally fulfilled, but that he will give us 
further knowledge of Clare’s writings. 
Some of us are impatient to see for our- 
selves more of Clare’s prose: The Stage 
Coach, The Two Soldiers, and, if it still exists, 
the drafts of Clare’s novel of village life. 
Again, what of that facsimile of The Mid- 
summer Cushion, transcribed by Clare him- 
self in ‘an expensive, finely-bound manu- 
script book,’ that some of us are hoping for? 
And may there not be material for another 
volume of poems? Mr. Tibble has told us 
that the 860 poems now published are 
fewer than those which still exist only in 
manuscript. Even if most of the remnant 
are such that Clare himself would have 
discarded them had his stricken mind 
been equal to the task of selection, are 
there not fragments that we ought to have? 
There can be no doubt that the authors of 
John Clare, a Life (which everyone should 
read in conjunction with the poems) would 
be the ideal editors of all that remains 
unpublished. 


EARLY VICTORIAN ENGLAND. Edited by 
G. M. YOUNG. 2 vols. Oxford 
University Press. £2 as.' 

How did they live? What did they eat? 

What public places were frequented, 

beside churches and theatres? What 

did they wear? And when? Had they 

any holidays? What were the social 

standards? Who vouched for whom? 

Did they read? What were their houses 
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like? Was there a great number of 
servants? What were their sports and 
their games? What sort of hours did 
they keep? The great series, published 
by the Oxford University Press, which 
already includes Shakespeare’s England 
and ohnson’s England, and now these 
no less admirable volumes endeavour to 
answer questions of this kind about our 
ancestors’ lives. One serious complaint 
must be made against these volumes : 
there is no separate chapter on the 
religion of the time. This is an extra- 
ordinary omission, because, except for 
the Reformation period, no years in our 
history saw the beginning of such formid- 
able changes in religion, changes that 
affected so large a part of the population, 
changes without which the cause of English 
social and political changes is quite. un- 
intelligible. The Methodist movement 
influenced, in the main, the working and 
lower middle-classes, the Deistic move- 
ment and the Latitudinarian attracted but 
a handful of intellectuals; but the scientific 
rationalism, the sentimental agnosticism 
and the neo-Catholicism of the nineteenth 


century, directly or indirectly, have 
touched the minds of thousands in 
all classes. It is true that Mr. Young 


has some searching references to religion 
in his magnificent terminal essay—Portrait 
of an Age; but these brief passages are a 
poor index of the importance of the ques- 
tions raised, echoes of which still disturb 
the would-be impartial modern student of 
society. Admirable as Mr. Young is in 
tone and temper he is evidently not an 
expert on this subject; or he would not 
have said that the purpose of Tract XC 
was ‘to prove that the Articles rigidly 
construed were more susceptible of a 
Catholic than a Protestant meaning,’ nor 
would there beso little recognition of the in- 
fluence of such widely different thinkers as 
Whately, Maurice, Thirlwall and Mansel; 
nor would Mr. Young have missed the 
startling fact that, while Jn Memoriam 


preceded the Origin of Species, it was itself 
considerably later than Newman’s Essay on 
Development. In reading these volumes the 
main impression conveyed is of the exces- 
sive insularity of Victorian England, and 
its excessive departmentalism. While it 
was apparently easier then for a man of 
genius to transcend class distinctions (com- 
pare, for instance, Charles Dickens with 
D. H. Lawrence), the rigidity of those dis- 
tinctions for most people was unbreakable. 
Nor did many wish to break them. George 
Osborne Senior despised Mayfair as whole- 
heartedly as Mayfair ignored him. Eng- 
land at this time was a country not of two 
nations, as Disraeli and his young friends 
had it, but of five or six. And what was 
true of social classes is true of intellectual 
classes. The violent arrogance of Carlyle 
towards Newman is typical of the pride 
certain men of genius took in not trying 
to understand their peers in other realms 
of thought. Of course survivals of this 
kind of stupidity can still be found; but 
could we find to-day a scientist of Dar- 
win’s eminence who had to confess that 
his work had made him deaf to Shake- 
speare? Could we find an ecclesiastic of 
Wilberforce’s position guilty of an imper- 
tinence parallel to that bishop’s ignorant, 
undergraduate taunt at Huxley? Men 
were no doubt more thorough in their 
own jobs than they are to-day; the dilet- 
tante kept to his dilettantism instead of 
exefcising that pleasant power of trifling 
in economic, theological or scientific 
regions ; but there was an extraordinary 
absence of permeation. This is seen very 
conspicuously, as Mr. Richardson shows 
in his chapter on Architecture, in such a 
career as John Ruskin’s. Ruskin, in so far 
as he was read by people who did not under- 
stand him, was regarded as an entertainer, 
or aspectacle. As such he was admired or 
disliked; ‘but it is not until this period is 
over that men took him seriously. There 
was a dreadful security about Victorian 
England: most men did not dream that 
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life in the basements, by which their lives 
were made possible, would not keep to the 
basement. There is a parallel here be- 
tween the effects of education on India 
and its effects on the property-less classes. 

Here, in these two volumes, is an 
astonishingly brilliant panorama of a 
civilization. It is difficult to choose for 
especial praise where no contribution is 
without merit, and some are masterly both 
as records and analyses of the conditions 
under consideration. The Editor’s essay, 
already mentioned, is the finest thing in 
the book; and Mr. Young gave himself 
the hardest task. He may perhaps exag- 
gerate the power of Evangelicalism in its 
Calvinistic aspect; we have Keble’s testi- 
mony that harsh discipline had not entirely 
conquered the Church of England, and we 
must not forget that there was, especially 
among the Unitarians and some of the 
Quakers, a spirit which had _ never 
acquiesced in the dogma of man’s essen- 
tial vileness. Still, this period is the period 
of the triumph of the burgesses, of the 
middle-class; and they almost to a man 
were as opposed to rationalism as to 
Popery. Mr. Young has succeeded in 
catching his age, its convictions and con- 
ventions in an essay brilliantly written and 
carefully supported by references. Of the 
other essays in the book the best are, per- 
haps, Mr. E. E. Kellett’s The Press, Mrs. 
Peel’s Homes and Habits, Mr. Richardson’s 
Architecture, and Mr. Mottram’s Town Life 
and London. One of the most disappointing 
articles is Mr. Allardyce Nicoll’s on The 
Theatre: he confines himself almost exclu- 
sively to London, which is, in dealing with 
this period, an unpardonable mistake, as 
all who remember John Halifax, Gentleman, 
will recognise. 

A word of especial commendation 
must be given to the hundred and thirty- 
seven illustrations. The only reason for 
illustrations in a book of this character is 
that they should be a genuine commentary 
on the text: these fulfil that condition in 


a remarkable way. It would have been 
easy to fill the volume with portraits of 
famous people and drawings of celebrated 
places. Instead, Mr. Young has searched 
the newspapers, tradesmen’s circulars and 
fashion magazines, and has provided his 
work with a series of pictures as delectable 
and as helpful as the text. 


YOUNG PASQUIER. By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 
Translated by BEATRICE DE HOL- 
THOIR. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

THE ONE-EYED MOON. By MARGUERITE 
STEEN. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

LUST FOR LIFE. By IRVING STONE. Lane. 
8s. 6d. 

WE HAVE COME TO A COUNTRY. By 
LETTICE COOPER. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

ROUND TRIP. By Don TRACY. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


Young Pasquier is quiet, alive and most 
delicately done. The translation is so 
good that one seems to be reading it in 
the original French, and one rests on the 
subtle good sense of the author with com- 
plete satisfaction. The Pasquier family 
live tightly packed in a tiny flat in Paris. 
The twelve-year-old daughter Cecile is a 
musical genius, and the background of 
their lives is the unremitting miracle of 
her playing. They are so poor that 
overdue bills and bailiffs threaten them 
at every moment. The mother contrives 
decency for them by ceaseless and devoted 
toil. She is drawn truly and tenderly, 
as indeed is each of the characters, but 
her figure has a mute nobility that is 
especially poignant. The father in middle 
age is studying medicine, and his family 
listen with awe to his sententious discourse 
on science and morals. He has the illu- 
sion of being still young, and there is 
much windy self-deception in the man. 
Laurent, the idealistic son of fifteen, 
through whose eyes the family is seen, 
comes to know that this inflated father 
has a mistress. The silent grief of his 
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mother stirs him to following his father, 
and, waiting his moment, he forces his 
way into the flat of Madame Meese- 
macker and begs her to break off the 
liaison. She consents. He feels he has 
saved the peace of ihe family, but finds 
he has also lost his love for his father. 
Then his elder brother returns on leave, 
calls him an interfering young fool, and 
tells him that their father has had many 
mistresses in the past, and will go on 
having them in the future. The boy begs 
his mother to leave so bad a man; she is 
shocked by the suggestion and assures 
him that his father needs her care, and 
moreover deserves it, as he has always 
shown her great kindness andsloves them 
all tenderly. His young idealism has to 
resolve good and evil into an acceptance 
of life, and he is left quivering at the 
blow that a knowledge of human nature 
entails. The book is a perfect example 
of the essential French quality, almost 
never achieved in English fiction. The 
essence of this quality is difficult to define. 
Economy of statement shapes it, but the 
economy of statement is based on quick- 
ness of understanding. Deep sophistica- 
tion is the basis of it, money and im- 
morality being so thoroughly compre- 
hended that none are fooled, yet disillu- 
sionment itself makes for a solid decency 
and grace of behaviour. Satiety of the 
body casts a special Gallic glamour on 
things of the mind, and because the 
French are such complete realists they 
alone seem able to freely savour ideality. 
Miss Marguerite Steen tells a tragic 
and engrossing story in her new novel, 
The One-Eyed Moon. It is a dramatic 
tale laid in a mountain village near 
Granada, and one is compelled to feel 
its complete authenticity. The wolfish 
intensity of the villagers and their searing 
view of life are as strangely exciting as 
rocks worn into wild shapes by the 
ravages of time and weather. It begins 
so well and has so moving a climax that 


the reader’s only unfavourable criticism 
is of the slight faltering in leading up to 
the crash of final event. The book holds 
within it a sensationally effective play, 
except that many of its greatest beauties 
would perhaps escape in the inevitable 
restrictions of the theatre. The story 
opens when Carmelo has given birth to 
a girl baby and they both seem near 
death. “Aurelio, the husband, returns 
from a night in Granada with the look 
of one stunned by new experience, and 
when he is asked to name the child he 
says ‘Maravilla’. It is a name unknown 
to the villagers, and is the name of an 
actress with whom he has spent that 
night. The birth of the girl, the boy 
who had been conceived a few hours 
earlier are the matter for future tragedy. 
We are now led back to Aurelio’s youth 
and learn to know his quick, detached 
nature which found all its pleasure in 
observation. He studied people until he 
knew them, nothing escaped him, and he 
commanded respect by his sapient com- 
ment. With all his lively alertness to 
life he had the inner listening ear of one 
of nature’s mystics. He goes as goat- 
herd to Granada, and meets Carmela, 
who is already twenty-eight. Their 
courtship is enchanting. Her pride, 
temper and vanity all fall before the 
poetry, intensity and wit of his wooing. 
She accompanies him to his mountain 
village, where her hard nature becomes 
the more embittered, and seven years 
pass before she bears her first and only 
child. Aurelio adores the little girl and 
has her with him during the long days 
on the mountains, when he sinks into 
communion with the wind on his hands 
and the grass at his feet. His perception 
deepens and he includes the child in his 
translucent understanding. His wife’s 
insane jealousy mounts, and he with- 
draws from her to protect three treasures, 
his contemplation, the marvel of his one 
night with the exotic actress, and, above 
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all, his daughter: The character of 
Aurelio is so vibrant that everything 
gains in value because of him, and the 
book is rich with merit up to the time 
when it switches over to tell of the girl 
Maria. Then it lessens somewhat in 
interest. Carmela’s ill will against her 
daughter is so great that Aurelio sends 
the young girl to stay in Granada with 
an aunt. Here is introduced Andrés, a 
waif from a foundling hospital, who is 
singing indecent songs in a low cabaret. 
He meets Maria and they become lovers. 
The actress Maravilla, now denuded by 
age and effort, appears and recognizes 
in Andrés her son by Aurelio. Aurelio 
comes down from the mountain to find 
his treasured daughter pregnant with the 
child of his unknown son. His wisdom 
knows how to receive even this, but 
Andrés deserts Maria and runs away to 
the success his mother can promise him 
in Madrid. Then Aurelio tries to soften 
the fate of his daughter.. He returns to 
his village, tells Carmela, whose latent 
madness bursts out in a charge of having 
stolen her child from her at birth and 
substituted the child of the actress. She 
forbids him to bring the girl back to the 
house. He gathers the violent, dangerous 
woman up in his arms, holds her long to 
still her, in doing so smothers her, and 
so. gains for Maria the shelter she needs. 
The book is admirably written, and the 
matter has great vitality. 

Mr. Irving Stone’s Lust for Life has 
two disadvantages. It is a life of Vincent 
Van Gogh presented as fiction, and it is 
frequently overwritten. Yet the tempta- 
tion to an extravagant use of words must 
have been great when describing so 
dynamic and driven a man as this famous 
Dutch painter, and Mr. Stone assures us 
that, apart from the conversations, his 
book is founded on fact. He travelled 
for a year visiting each of the places 
where Van Gogh lived, talking to the 
people who knew him, and he had of 


course that astounding collection of seven 
hundred letters written by Vincent Van 
Gogh to his brother Theo. Lust for Life 
will doubtless make many people read 
those letters, or if three volumes of letters 
is more than many care for, then the 
high spicing of fiction is perhaps rightly 
used to spread wider the fame of a 
greatly gifted man. Van Gogh’s simple 
goodness is as impressive as his passion in 
painting. The record of the two together 
is at times overwhelming, and one reads 
with something near to reverence. The 
first few chapters, which tell of Van 
Gogh’s time in the Goupil galleries in 
London, are the poorest. He has an 
unhappy love affair and, refusing to 
flatter the wealthy clients, he leaves the 
gallery and returns to his Dutch home. 
All through his life he seemed to fail 
again and again, and yet his apparent 
failure was always the result of loyally 
adhering to his own burning view of 
truth. He became a preacher in a Dutch 
mining village and shared the terrible 
conditions of the miners, going without 
food or bed in order to help an oppressed 
people, and in the end feeling he could 
not name God to those who lived in 
such a Hell. It was in the mining town 
of Petit Wasmes that he first began 
drawing. Anton Mauve the painter was 
his cousin, his uncle Vincent Van Gogh 
was a wealthy art dealer, and Theo his 
devoted brother was with Goupil’s in 
Paris. So when Van Gogh went to the 
Hague to study art his work was seen by 
the best judges. They all found it 
strangely real, but odd and unsaleable. 
Theo sent him money which went in 
paints, or in doctor’s bills for the faded 
prostitute he took as his wife; he lived 
without food, borrowing that he might 
have the bare essentials for his work, 
doubted by all, caring for the poor creature 
who depended on him, and possessed by 
an unflagging creative fury. He painted 
from dawn to dark, in wind and rain. 
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Everything he did was sent to Theo, but 
nothing could be sold. Everyone urged 
him to conform to the laws of painting, 
respectability, public taste, and self- 
respecting independence. With sweet- 
ness, selflessness and intensity he con- 
tinued to live by his own insight. He 
joined his brother in Paris and was ac- 
cepted by the great impressionists, all of 
whom were Theo’s friends. Their work 
opened his eyes to the traditional gloom 
of his own colour. He went to Arles, 
and in that blaze of terrifying light, 
painting without any protection from the 
burning sun, often without food, he worked 
in a frenzy of new vision. Small wonder 
that the strain of creation, the sun, past 
years of starvation, ended in fits of mad- 
ness. But even madness was a momentary 
rift in the integrity of his nature. It is 
impossible to say whether his work 
among the miners or his work to interpret 
nature and man as his inspiration revealed 
them has more of sublimity, but Mr. Stone 
tells of both with due recognition of the 
greatness of his subject, and one would 
do well to follow him in his profound 
appreciation of Vincent Van Gogh as 
man and artist. 

In We Have Come to a Country Lettice 
Cooper tells of a Centre for Unemploy- 
ment in a North Country town. It is an 
objective account of things as they might 
look to a practical-minded person. There 
is no theory to push facts out of shape, nor 
is there any transmutation of the artist’s 
mind that gives deeper meaning to the 
ordinary event. If a social worker told 
briefly of her work it would be interesting 
and informing, and so is this book, but 
possibly a short article on the difficulties 
of running an Unemployment Centre 
would have said as much. Mrs. Buck 
started the Centre, and it is well that 
her type should be noted and tabulated 
as one to avoid; large-hatted and busted, 
gracious as lava, ebullient on platforms, 
where she admits under self-imposed pres- 
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sure that the credit is due to her. These 
aggressive schooner women are well 
known in social work, and Miss Cooper 
had done Mrs. Buck brown. The unem- 
ployed men are glad that the Centre at 
least offers them a place where they can 
sit down, but they feel fools when taught 
to make rugs, are too honest to be easily 
patronized, and are not children to be 
chided and spoiled. The men are justly 
if not strikingly recorded. Lorna Tre- 
mayne is the wife of a Professor at the 
University, and she is one of the leisured 
women who help at the Centre. Her 
husband is a timid pedagogue, and as she 
has some romantic love which she has 
lacked opportunity to put to use she lets 
it ignite on meeting Alick Fosdick, the 
Centre’s Secretary. It is difficult to say 
why Alick should have set it alight, 
except that as he had been drifting about 
France at the expense of a wealthy woman 
he must have had the manners of diver- 
sion. This ‘love’ does not make any 
difference to the story. Alick wants to be 
spoiled as his mother spoiled him in child- 
hood, and the wealthy woman offering to 
do it once more, it is she who gets him. 
Miss Cooper shares with many other 
novelists a working knowledge of psycho- 
logy, and she presents Alick rather like a 
case paper; every once in a while measur- 
ing him with analytical formula to see that 
he still squares. The book is a straight- 
forward account of usual people which 
will doubtless prove interesting to many 
readers, 

Round Trip is the story of a Baltimore 
newspaper photographer. He is so hard- 
boiled that at first one feels aversion. 
The slick, knowing slang which is used 
is a vocabulary to be guessed at, while 
the reader marvels at what is drunk -—a 
Swiss Itch is one of the things — reels 
before the amount swilled down, and is 
utterly stumped at licence that is too bald 
to be anything but amazing. Yet these 
American guys are innocent, modest 
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and young, young, young. The book 
should be read for the picture it gives 
of one side of American life. It resembles 
the confidences of a tough amceba, but 
Mr. Tracy has a sure touch, and as he 
makes his hero tell of a fight which ends 
in a death, the murder trial that follows, 
a pregnancy, a birth and a motor acci- 
dent, there is a disarming naturalness, a 
touching sentiment that proves the book 
to be well written and its startling idiom 
most cleverly handled. 


THE MERCENARIES OF THE HELLENISTIC 
WORLD. By G. T. GRIFFITH. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 16s. 


Mr. GrirritH’s scholarly work is a 
valuable supplement to the book Mr. 
Parke published in 1933 on ‘ Greek 
mercenary soldiers.” Mr. Parke’s ad- 
mirable work ended with the Battle of 
Ipsus in gor B.c. Mr. Griffith pursues 
the subject through the Hellenistic Age, 
taking in West as well as East, describing, 
for example, not only the mercenaries 
who took part in the strife of Alexander’s 
successors, and the wars of Pergamum 
and Pontus, but those whose revolt and 
its terrible consequences are familiar to 
readers of Flaubert’s Salammbo and those 
who marched into Italy behind Hannibal. 
His. study takes us in fact over the whole 
Greco-Roman world. He discusses the 
sources of supply, the arrangements for 
recruiting, the relative value of different 
races, and the social and economic 
problems that lie behind these facts. 
Recruiting was sometimes arranged by 
diplomatic methods. ‘The Gauls were 
brought into Asia by an arrangement 
with Nicomedes of Bithynia ; the Seleucids 
obtained Jewish mercenaries through the 
good offices of the chief priest of Jerusalem. 
In some cases treaties were drawn up. 
Mr. Griffith gives instances from Crete 
and Rhodes. For some time there was 
a regular depét at Tenarum where you 


could buy mercenaries as you bought 
slaves at Delos. The Carians were the 
first mercenaries. At one time the 
Peloponnesus was the chief source (the 
Arcadians had the same kind of reputa- 
tion as the Swiss in the fifteenth century) ; 
at others the Cretans, the Gauls and the 
Thracians were the favourites. Mr. 
Griffith gives vivid accounts of the 
history of some of these mercenary bodies, 
as for example, of a force of Gauls that 
entered the service of Carthage in Sicily, 
tried to sack one city and to betray 
another, and then deserted to the Romans, 
who disarmed them at the end of the war 
and forbade them ever to enter Italy. 
More important is the history of the 
Greek mercenaries who had served under 
Alexander. Alexander, threatened by the 
revolt of Harpalus, ordered his governors 
to dismiss the mercenaries they had 
enlisted, and about the same time he 
issued his famous edict ordering Greek 
cities to take back their exiles. In con- 
sequence a great mass of disbanded 
soldiers streamed across Asia, including 
doubtless many whom he had meant to 
settle there as a Hellenising influence. 
Leosthenes, one of the mercenary leaders 
whose name has survived, collected them 
and organized them into an army, which 
he led north for the Lamian war. 

Mr. Toynbee in his Study of History 
encourages us to look at civilization as a 
continual play of challenge and response. 
The history of the mercenaries falls 
neatly into his pattern. For the conditions 
that produced the supply and employ- 
ment of mercenaries in the Greek world 
were very much the same as those that 
produced the supply and employment of 
mercenaries in the Middle Ages. The 
Greek cities of the first age were no 
better able than the Italian cities of the 
second to compose their quarrels and 
create a political unit that would corres- 
pond to their economic needs, or enable 
them to hold their own against powerful 
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enemies. The use of mercenaries in any 
serious sense begins with the great un- 
settlement that followed the Peloponnesian 
War. The inter-State strife of Greece 
produced distress and disorder ; the inter- 
class strife produced bodies of exiles, 
ready for service against their own cities. 
Alexander sought to achieve the great 
political success that the Greeks had 
missed, but his death destroyed his 
scheme, and the Battle of Ipsus with the 
defeat of Antigonus, who had tried to 
carry out Alexander’s scheme, as Tarn 
puts it, definitely decided that the Greco- 
Roman world could not be held together. 
That world presently returned to its old 
political shape, though under different 
rulers and a different civilization. The 
use of mercenaries was like piracy, a 
disease of the age; a symptom of its 
weakness. The mercenaries were at 
once effect and cause of poverty and 
distress ; effect, because they were men 
whose idleness or whose animosities had 
been created by economic and political 
strife ; cause, because resources that 
should have been used on productive 
purposes were spent on armaments in 
this form. 

Creighton’s History of the Papacy gives 


a picture of conditions remarkably 
like those under which mercenaries 
became common in the Greek and 


Hellenistic worlds. Italy, like Greece, 
was torn between its different city States ; 
and faction was just as active. There are 
differences, of course, between the mer- 
cenaries of the two ages, but the conditions 
that produced them are very similar. 

And as mercenaries and pirates were 
the disease of an unsettled world, they 
disappear when the task that the Greeks 
never undertook was achieved success- 
fully by the Romans. The Roman 


Empire in its turn developed the same . 


diseases when it began to break up. 
Rostovzteff shows that in the third 
century Gallienus and his successors made 


great use of mercenaries carefully selected 
from the least civilized tribes of the* 
Empire, Illyrians, Thracians, Arabs, 
Moors, Britons; and he describes the 
important change that this produced in 
the character of the Roman army and 
the Roman Empire. There is one respect 
in which the modern world has reproduced 
the conditions that created mercenaries 
in the past. The Great War is to Europe 
what the Peloponnesian War was to 
Greece, and three great States have been 
through the same kind of internal strife 
that was common in the Greek cities. 
But the only exiles that can be compared 
with the exiles from the Greek cities are 
the forces of White Russians to be found 
in Manchuria and China. 


DERBY DAY. By A. EDWARD NEWTON. 
Dickson and Thompson. 153s. 


Mr. NEwrTon is well known in two conti- 
nents as one of the most genial of bookmen; 
and by those who find mere book-lore 
rather limited in appeal, he and his books 
are treasured because he has an unfailing 
aptitude for moving from the library to 
the living-room, or for making a living- 
room of the library. His new volume is as 
readable and as pleasant as its predeces- 
sors. The chapters on things English, 
especially on men and affairs in London, 
are perhaps the best, because Mr. Newton 
possesses that fine gift of discovery which 
marks the intelligent American in Eng- 
land. Here he is at home, precisely 
because he is a good American, not a 
thin-blooded expatriate who hopes to 
find life less trouble this side of the Atlantic. 
There is a delightful chapter, informed as 


well as gossipy, on Johnson’s house in 


Gough Square; and this is equalled for 
charm and enjoyment by the longer 
chapter on the Brontés and their country. 
When Mr. Newton goes out adventuring 
in London he takes us to places familiar 
or little known, but he never fails to find 
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something fresh, whether he is watching 
the Thames at Charing Cross or Wapping, 
or remembering the buildings which once 
graced Piccadilly. In this essay he gives 
us the heartening news that he is “going 
to start a Trollope society very soon to 
grub-stake a much-needed complete and 
uniform set of his novels.’ It is certainly 
time that lovers of the Barchester series 
should be able to buy other books — 
Orley Farm, The Eustace Diamonds, the 
Phineas books—in other than pocket 
editions which, though pleasant, neces- 
sarily are printed in a type rather small 
for all but very good eyesight. 

There are essays, too, on things and 
persons American: once more the reader 
with a sense of history will be struck 
by the resemblance between American 
civilization and that of Imperial Rome, 
as he reads Mr. Newton’s account of 
his visit to Mr. Randolph Hearst’s 
ranch. The absurd arrogance of the 
way of living, the tasteless and vulgar 
extravagance recall acutely the life and 
manners of Trimalchio in Petronius’ 
satire. Mr. Newton was taken to see 
Mr. Hearst’s place by a friend who 
comments thus on the journey: 

‘That is the port of San Simeon 
and there is the railway station. When 
Mr. Hearst sees anything he wants, he 
buys it and sends it here. If it fits into 
his scheme, he uses it; if it doesn’t, he 
puts it in storage. ‘There are his 
warehouses.’ 

On his host’s peculiar taste in news- 
papers, and his willingness to debauch the 
public and mislead American opinion, 
Mr. Newton writes: 

‘Let it be understood that I do 
not care for Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, 
or his methods, but then I doubt if 
their owner himself likes his news- 
papers; and as for his methods, he 
might, possibly, condescend to ask 
you what other methods would give 
him what he seeks? He wants “‘circula- 


tion,’ for the reason that it gives 
him power and wealth. The commoner 
his papers are,—he owns twenty-five 
or thirty of them, —the more people 
he can bend to his will. Mr. Hearst 
could run for his own edification a 
newspaper which it would delight me 
to subscribe to and read, but what 
would its influence be? Absolutely 
nil.’ 
Such opinions, coming from a man with 
a real love of culture, make one despair. 
They are not even true. In the long run 
The New Republic and The Nation have 
a profounder influence on American 
opinion than all Mr. Hearst’s papers. 
It is cowardice such as is shown by Mr. 
Newton which is ruining journalism in 
America. The greed for great wealth, 
the passion for quick and large returns on 
capital, the treachery to ideals betrayed 
by men who pay them lip-service — all 
these too easily escape the denunciation 
they deserve. That Mr. Newton should 
consent to be Mr. Hearst’s guest is his 
own affair: that he should write of him 
with respect, that he should, without 
contumely or scorn, appear to subscribe 
to the man’s degraded and degrading 
motives, is a treachery to the cause of 
culture. Barbarians should be left to 
enjoy the society suited to them, 


A LONDON CHILD OF THE SEVENTIES. 
By M. VIVIAN HUGHES. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: Milford. 6s. 

Mrs. Hucues has an enviably sundial 
disposition. The youngest child and only 
girl of a family of four, she may have been 
spoiled, as a kitten might be spoiled, but 
she was always treated as a definitely 
inferior animal to the boys. 

I came last in all distributions of 
food at table, treats of sweets, and so 
on. I was expected to wait on the 
boys, run messages, fetch things left 
upstairs, and never grumble, let alone . 
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refuse. All this I thoroughly enjoyed, 
because I love running about, and 
would often dash up and down stairs 
just to let off my spirits. 
When she writes about London pleasures 
or excitements she states quite placidly 
about Lord Mayor’s Day, ‘Needless to 
say, I never saw the Show myself. The 
boys always went . . , and of the 
Agricultural Hall, in the seventies a 
great. place of entertainment, ‘of course 
I was never allowed to go there myself’; 
or finally: ‘Strange as it seems I was 
never taken to anything more exciting 
than a picture gallery, not even to a 
pantomime at Christmas. Not even to the 
Tower or the Crystal Palace or Madame 
Tussaud’s.” Something of the equanimity 
with which little Molly Thomas regarded 
these deprivations is characteristic of this 
book. It is a rarely enchanting chronicle. 
To those familiar with Islington when it 
had only just ceased to be a village this 
story of nine years (1870-1879) in Canon- 
bury Park will have an exceptional 
interest; but the book should appeal 
almost as strongly to all who wish to 
have an unaffected, cheerful record of 
middle-class life in a London suburb of 
the proper Victorian days. 

Mrs. Hughes’ father was a stock- 
broker, and had his periods of depression — 
depression of finance only, not of spirits. 
Her mother was a Vivian from Cornwall, 
and the book’s charm is never more 
attractive than in the chapters treating 
of holidays in distant Reskadinnick in 
the days when the journey from Padding- 
ton to Camborne took all of twelve hours. 
There, in conditions incredibly primitive 
—no sanitation, no bath-room, and no 
open air at night time —yet no worse 
apparently for health than our modern 
habits, the Thomas children enjoyed a 
complete change, of a kind to-day hardly 
from the ways of London. At 
the little church, the 
Il that of the eigh- 


possible, 
Penponds, in 
atmosphere was sti 


teenth century -‘the old chap would 
gabble through the alternate verses of 
the Psalms as fast as he could, followed 
by the hurried mumblings of the little 
congregation.” This was a viclent con- 
trast from the dignified reverence of 
Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which the 
family attended when in London, walk- 
ing ‘by side streets, short cuts by the 
New River, along parts of Essex Road, 
the City Road, Goswell Road, and 
Aldersgate, and finally past “the highest 
point of London,” in Panyer Alley to 
the north door of the cathedral.’ 

The book’s peculiar success, how- 
ever, lies in its evocation of family and 
school life, whether she writes of her 
eldest brother at Shrewsbury or her 
younger ones at Merchant Taylors, or 
her own time at the odd academy in 
Highbury; whether she is telling of 
cricket and broken windows — the great 
Charlie Absalom was a friend of her 
father’s — or of more secret family games, 
of callers and their ways, of relatives 
pleasant or difficult, of the old London 
*buses or the more rarely used hansom- 
cabs, of the jobbing stable round the 
corner, and all the dangerous delights 
of London —once her youngest brother 
was lost for three days— Mrs. Hughes 
writes with rare freshness, unfailing sweet- 
ness and conveys to the reader her own 
sense of courage and happiness. 


PETER WARLOCK. By CECIL GRAY. Cape. 
ros. 6d. 


‘NOT I, BUT THE WIND... By FRIEDA 
LAWRENCE. Heinemann. ios. 6d. 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. By J. M. MURRY. 

Cape. tos. 6d. 


Mr. Murry has been unfortunate in 
taking as iis title the old tag from Matthew 
Arnold; for it immediately suggests to 
the reader how frightfully inferior is his 
little group of introspectives to the 
sturdy Victorians whom they affect to 
condemn or try to psycho-analyse. For 
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Matthew Arnold the tragedy of his time 
consisted in the condition of two worlds — 
‘one dead, the other powerless to be 
born.’ He shared, no doubt, in the 
Weltschermz of which he talked, and found 
his genius hampered by his circumstances; 
but it was the world he was worried 
about, not himself. How pitiful beside 
him and his earnest endeavours for 
improvement appear the three protagonists 
of these books, Philip Heseltine (Peter 
Warlock), D. H. Lawrence and Mr. 
Murry himself! Even in the dreadful 
upheaval of the war their expressed con- 
cern is precisely with the war’s inter- 
ference with their own comfort and their 
own careers. This terrible, almost insane 
vanity was seen at its worst during the 
Lawrences’ and the Murrys’ residence, 
during the war, in Cornwall. Then, 
when submarines were scaring the Cornish, 
when nerves of civilians and_ soldiers 
(many of them, by the wisdom of the 
War Office, boys from the North Country 
towns) were riddled to pieces on that 
bleak Atlantic coast, Lawrence was 
infuriated because he and his wife were 
asked to leave. Lawrence’s time in 
Cornwall ought to be sufficient to kill 
the absurd legend that he had a particular 
sympathy with peasants. The Cornish 
neither understood nor liked him. They 
were polite, but they distrusted his 
violent emotion and his over-expressive 
affection as much as Mr. Murry seems to 
have done. Lawrence was no peasant. 
He was essentially of the white-collar 
lower middle-class, who had no use for 
the peasants except to improve them: 
unimproved he detested them, as can 
plainly be seen in his books on Italy, 
Sardinia and Mexico. He never rid 
himself of that class-consciousness which 
is lacking in the peasant or the aristocrat; 
and his missionary efforts did not differ 
essentially from those of the Boy Scout 
leader, the group-cheerer or the crank 
prophets of Hyde Park. 


Only the man was a genius. That is 
the excuse, presumably, for all the 
writing about him by those who loved 
and those who loathed him. The one 
most faithful in her love, most childishly 
uncritical of him, whether he is writing 
poetry or nonsense, breaking heads or 
painting pictures, has now written her 
recollections of her husband. It is a 
shapeless, inchoate book, influenced too 
often by Lawrence’s own jargon; but it is 
—except for the pages about Miss Brett — 
sweet-tempered, placid, kindly and for- 
giving. Mrs. Lawrence, after all, has the 
laugh over the hysterical women and 
the neurotic youths who interfered with 
her married life by their injudicious rites: 
she had Lawrence. That is what made so 
many of them so furious. And it was 
infuriating. Here was this man, talking 
about the dark masculine power, insisting 
arrogantly on profound phallic force, 
himself the complete slave of his wife, 
hopelessly henpecked by a Prussian aristo- 
crat. What was the use of his sudden 
impotent rages, his plate-smashing, his 
insults and his temper? ‘They were all 
brushed aside or broken by this woman’s 
assurance; and in the end Lawrence 
always returned to an allegiance he could 
not successfully forsake. He dramatized 
his married life with theatrical effect, 
talked a great deal of clotted bosh about 
the ‘sympathy of pure hatred,’ and 
scared Mr. Murry into paralysed inertia 
and disgusted Katherine Mansfield by his 
attacks on his wife. So here Mrs. Law- 
rence gives us her portrait of him. She 
is not a very sensitive or imaginative 
woman — such a one could not have put 
up with Lawrence as he was — but she is 
intelligent in her way, and proud, as she 
well may be, of having for so many years 
nursed a genius so that he could get 
through an amount of work that might 
well stagger a healthy man to perform. 

In Mr. Gray’s Life of Philip Hesel- 
tine we are in much the same atmosphere, 
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as well as often among the same people, 
as in Mrs. Lawrence’s and Mr. Murry’s 
books. Here the note is shriller, the 
genius lighter, the ill-temper more 
waspish; but there is the same an 
exacerbation at the world, the same 
whining note of self-commiseration, the 
same feverish quarrels. Heseltine passed 
from ardent discipleship to grave distrust 
of Lawrence; and in this book what he 
wrote in letters, what Mr. Nichols writes 
and some of Mr. Gray’s own passages 
should do much towards destroying the 
fable that Lawrence, who never had 
an original idea, was a profound thinker. 
Heseltine himself was a sad, disillusioned 
creature, only expressing himself happily 
in his music: too much of this record of 
his life is taken up with small private 
affairs, and trivial family jokes. It is, 
however, a readable book, and will be 
necessary to students of early twentieth- 
century Bohemian society. 

More than once in his autobiography 
Mr. Murry refers to his passiveness: and 
certainly this record of his life up to the 
end of the war is almost exclusively 
composed of evidence of his extreme 
suggestibility, his narrow insensitiveness, 
and his alarming lack of humour and 
common sense. Too often there is a 
confusion between ‘susceptible’ and 
‘sensitive’; and Mr. Murry has put us all 
in his debt by this elaborate and long 
analysis of a character which, if we judge 
it from his own account, was an extreme 
example of how these two characteristics 
can be completely divorced from one 
another. ‘The susceptible man is acutely 
aware of how things and people affect 
him: whether he shrinks or enjoys, the 
whole world is judged by its effect on 
his feelings. The sensitive man, while he 
is more genuinely susceptible than his 
opposite, is acutely aware of other people 
and of things as he affects them. One 
would hesitate to trespass on the life 
between Mr. Murry and Katherine Mans- 


field did he not himself invite us to 
witness intimacies of joy and sorrow not 
generally flung open to the public. 
Even so, one must hesitate; and no 
friend of Katherine Mansfield, that keen, 
sensitive, ironic and pitiful spirit, can 
help being distressed at Mr. Murry’s 
probing exposure of his stupidity and 
crass unimaginativeness in his treatment 
of his wife. His portrait of her emerges: 
there she sits, grave, tender, understand- 
ing, forgiving, ashamed, disgusted, heart- 
broken, defiant and beautifully courageous 
while so many of her friends dance around 
poor Lawrence’s Baalim, cutting them- 
selves with knives, exultantly torturing 
themselves, screaming, moaning in a 
scorpion-like torment of self-pity. Too 
often Mr. Murry was with them rather 
than with her. He calls himself coward 
for one act of desertion; but even now 
he doesn’t seem to realize the vain 
brutality of his treatment of her, after 
her brother’s death in battle. He groans 
about his exile from England, when he is 
in France with her; but seems never to 
have considered for a minute her exile 
from her own country, and the uncon- 
scious pull of New Zealand which is so 
clearly felt in her stories. 

No one need argue that Katherine 
Mansfield was easy to live with; and no 
one can presume to judge Mr. Murry 
for his failure. It is his own account of 
the kind of failure which shocks the reader; 
his inability to realize that, in accepting 
the love of this genius, he was under an 
obligation to carry on, in spite of all 
difficulties, all opposition, even Katherine 
Mansfield’s own. He draws a_heart- 
breaking picture of a woman demanding 
assurance, demanding encouragement to 
believe in the validity of their love, to 
have her moods of despair and distrust 
dissipated by a husband’s straightforward 
appeal to trust and honour. 

Very early in the book, with that 
meek complacency which, if Mr. Murry 
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cares to know, is the reason why so many 
people look on him with disfavour, he 
‘thanks his stars’ that he was not taught 
the Christian religion. The gratitude is 
the measure of how little he yet under- 
stands his own character. Had he been 
taught, not necessarily the Christian 
religion, but any coherent system of 
philosophy as applied to life, he would 
not to-day be bombinating so hollowly, 
like a lost curate in a chapel stripped of 
its furniture. By far the best part of 
this book — except, it need hardly be said, 
for magical snatches from Katherine 
Mansfield’s letters — is the early chapters, 
especially that on his life, on an Oxford 
vacation, in a farm on Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Here, for once, is Mr. Murry the extravert, 
enjoying simply, talking simply, living 
with real people who base their lives 
not on opinions, but on ideas. After 
that chapter we go paddling miserably 
with the author through the shallows of 
adolescent passion, adolescent art and 
adolescent opinion; watch him the bond- 
slave of Frank Harris who, nine years 
earlier, was an obvious enough old buck 
of a charlatan, falling in love or being 
pulled in rather, a crab with no shell, 
yet with an uneasy sense that shells were 
being worn. Early he was given the 
opportunity of criticizing literature: and 
what a blessed thing it would have been 
had he kept to that, a task at which before 
he joined the dervishes, he often excelled. 

In the account of his and Katherine’s 
relations with Lawrence, Mr. Murry 
covers old ground:. his Lawrence is 
rather blacker, more sinister here, and 
Mr. Murry still suffers from the illusion 
that Lawrence was a thinker, the embryo, 
at least, of a philosopher. The mistake 
is natural enough, for evidently he 
cherishes the same illusion about himself. 
A man with a great facility in writing, 
with a wide knowledge of what has been 
written, and occasionally an uncanny 
power to seize the thought of great men 


(this is shown in his work on Dostoevsky 
and on Keats) can often deceive himself 
into believing that he is a thinker, merely 
because he goes, without the material, 
through the processes of thought. Mr. 
Murry is really a simple religious man 
who has never done what he might have 
because he has never surrendered himself 
to a religion, and seems incapable of 
understanding what that surrender is. 
He has neither the pride of the infidel, 
nor the humility of the religious or of the 
simple agnostic; he has rather the pride 
which pretends to humility and is apt to 
think he has the right and authority to 
judge and condemn others (and they 
grateful for it) because he assures us he 
utters his sentence from the body of the 
court and not from the bench. 


THE POST-WAR WORLD. By J. HAMPDEN 
jackson. Gollancz. 6s. 


Mr. J. Hamppen Jackson undertakes to 
tell the political story of the years 1918 
to 1934 in as lively a style as may be 
expected of a historian of our times; 
and he shows a new and remarkable 
sense of proportion. He gives Russia 
her full share of space and devotes to the 
rest of Europe about half as much space 
as to the other continents. Perhaps he 
ought not to have left out thirteen 
European countries altogether. But then 
he is certainly sinning on the right side; 
the fate of Europe will probably be 
decided, for the next two-score of years 
or so, beyond the great waters. The 
chapters about Turkey, Japan, China, 
and South America are particularly good 
reading. Will they improve the readers’ 
minds as much as they interest them? 
This depends chiefly on whether the 
author’s assertions about facts are trust- 
worthy. To test Mr. Jackson’s trust- 
worthiness an examination of his treat- 
ment of one country, Germany, will 
suffice. Here are some corrections of 
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major and minor mistakes committed by 
Mr. Jackson. Germany did not lose ‘most 
of her coal’ by the treaty of Versailles, but 
only a comparatively small part of it, 
and has suffered for more than ten years 
from a glut of unsaleable coal. Not the 
‘left or minority wing’ of the Social 
Democratic Party wanted a Soviet re- 
public at the end of 1918; that party 
wanted nothing of the kind. The author 
mixes it up with the Independent Social 
Democratic Party which was at daggers 
drawn with the Social Democratic Party 
and was not able to govern in coalition with 
it for more than eleven days. Walther 
Rathenau was not the founder of the 
‘Allegemeine _ Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft,’ 
but his father Emil. Walther was only 
his unlucky and unhappy heir. It was 
not the Young, but the Dawes, Plan which 
fixed the sum of the German reparation 
debts at $25,000,000,000. Germany 
never took Shantung from China, but 
only a very small peninsula of it, Kiao 
Chou. The sugar supply in Germany 
failed long before the Poles got Posen; 
when they had it, a glut of unsaleable 
sugar developed rather soon again. The 
loss of the wealth of the middle class was 
not a result of the stabilization of the 
mark, but of the previous inflation; the 
stabilization even restored partly the old 
condition of things. The general strike 
which threw down the Liittwitz-Kapp up- 
heaval in 1920 was ordered by the Govern- 
ment and led by the trade unions, the 
Social Democratic and, in some parts of 
Germany, by the Communist Party. 
Jews were not dismissed from public 
offices before the Hitler Government. 
Von Hindenburg ‘had’ not ‘to confer the 
chancellorship on Hitler’; he did it by 
his own free will and his action was a 
betrayal of his electors. The Lutheran 
Church has never been compelled to 
refrain from preaching against Nazism; 
it never tried to. Germany did not 
lack food in 1932 or later, so far; in 1933 
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she had a large unsaleable surplus of 
grains. Maybe Hitler ‘did, what he 
could,’ to relieve distress; if so, then he 
certainly could not do so nearly so much 
as the republican régime had done before. 
Rural settlement was started under the 
republic; it totally stopped with Hitler’s 
régime and has not been resumed, so far. 

Other mistakes show, not only how 
totally mistaken is Mr. Jackson’s view of 
Germany, but how his mistakes distort 
his own judgment and mislead his 
readers. To a certain extent he is the 
victim of Fascist propaganda. He repeats 
the untruthful stories about the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr territory in 1923. Not 
ten million people were idle then and 
there; the district had about two million 
inhabitants, and the number of all 
unemployed cannot have been more than 
one million at the outside. No proof has 
ever been given for the venomous allega- 
tion that ‘the French encouraged their 
Zouave and Senegalese troops in breaches 
of discipline at the expense of the inhabi- 
tants.’ The reason of the occupation of 
the Ruhr by Allied (not only French) 
troops was .not inevitable lateness in 
delivery of iron, but of telegraph poles, 
which the Cuno Government deliberately 
refused; they wished to try how far they 
might go in obstructing the treaty. 

At other places Mr. Jackson repeats 
Communist propaganda equally un- 
critically. Allied pressure had nothing 
to do with the breakdown of the Com- 
munist upheavals in Berlin in 1918 and 
1919. The great majority of the working 
class stood up against them. The January 
rising of the Communists in Berlin in 
1919 was not ‘followed by a fortnight of 
terror.’ Terror was used (against ter- 
rorists) for three or four days; then 
normal methods for the repression of 
armed sedition were employed. And 
rarely was it more justified than when 
so-called Communists tried to upset the 
republic just founded by Socialists, and 
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so spoiled the first democratic elections 
by kindling a flare of fear in the hearts 
of all the women who for the first time 
went to the polling booths. It is absolutely 
untrue that then ‘the industrial workers’ 
wished to have a Soviet State; only a 
very small, undisciplined, brutal and 
.chicken-hearted minority did so. The 
‘Bavarian Soviet’? the author speaks of 
was neither Bavarian nor a Soviet; it is 
a gross overstatement to say that the 
White Terror which followed the Com- 
munist republic at Munich in May, 
1919, cost ‘the lives of thousands of 
workers.’ The exact number has been 
found out by a careful German statistician, 
who was certainly no enemy of the 
Communists; it is much smaller, and a 
large part of the victims were not workers. 
The number of workers killed then may 
have been 200 ; terrible enough, but not 
so terrible as Mr. Jackson asks us to 
believe. 

Equally inexact is the author’s 
information about the Hitler régime. 
The Reichstag was not ‘burned to the 
ground’; very little damage, not much 
even visible from the outside, was really 
done. The Nazis did not win a ‘record 
majority’ at the elections of March 5th, 
1933, not even a majority at all. That 
many Communists were tortured is a 
flagrant understatement; many were 
killed; and so were many Socialists, 
Catholics, Jews, Pacificists, Democrats, 
even Conservatives not only tortured or 
brought into concentration camps, but 
foully murdered. 

The chief importance of these mis- 
takes lies in the fact that they are so 
numerous and that they help to buttress 
the opinion of the author that in times 
of emergency democracy is obviously 
unable to keep the social engine going, 
that only dictatorship can do that. Mr. 
Jackson seems to lay more stress on the 
principle of dictatorship than on_ its 
particular political allegiance, though 


here and there a slight preference for 
its Bolshevist form seems to loom through 
in his text. 

It is certainly early to judge about 
the achievements of the Nazi régime at all. 
The only possibility then is to say what 
they have done on the most important 
fields, how they behave in domestic and 
foreign policy and trade; how they influ- 
ence religion, art, literature; what they did 
for or against different classes; whether 
they stand for peace and disarmament or 
for war and armaments; whether they 
keep international treaties or treat them 
as mere scraps of paper; what became of 
the rights of the citizen, particularly the 
worker, and of his standard of living; 
whether and how they influenced the 
distribution of incomes; how they treat 
women and children; etc. On _ these 
problems Mr. Jackson has nothing to 
say; he gives some wrong statements 
from other fields, important chiefly for 
judging the years of transition, and then 
tries to sweep us away with a judgment so 
high-handed that it is really nearly 
empty of any substance. 

Mr. Jackson’s bias is not at all, as he 
hopes, unobtrusive; and this is a good 
thing. As it is, one knows that he is 
favouring dictatorship in times of 
emergency, though one certainly cannot 
see from the facts he reports the reason for 
this preference. 

Democracy has many drawbacks; 
some of them particularly cumbersome 
in times of crises; the worst of them the 
slowness of decisions and the disinclina- 
tion to do something thoroughly. Demo- 
cracy is a moral postulate; it is certainly, 
from the viewpoint of social technique, 
only a makeshift. But to admit this and 
to overlook the very serious drawbacks 
of other politically possible systems is a 
grave error in a political writer. Mr. 
Jackson tries to show that in times of 
emergency criminality, gangsterism, the 
methods of the slaughterhouse, are saving 
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factors. But it does not come off. Not 
even he can persuade us that Italy, 
Poland, Germany are not deep in the 


throes of the sump, much deeper than this 
country. 


MEN NEVER KNOW. By VICKI BAUM. 
Bles. 7s. 6d. 

THE MAKER OF SIGNS. By WHIT BURNET. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


THE DARING YOUNG MAN ON THE FLYING 
TRAPEZE. By WILLIAM SAROYAN. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

MY NEXT BRIDE. By KAY BOYLE. 
7s. 6d. 

APPOINTMENT IN SAMARRA. 
O'HARA. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

THE UNPOSSESSED. By TESS SLESINGER. 
Barker. 7s. 6d. 

THE APPLE OF CONCORD. 


Faber. 


By JOHN 


By RICHARD 


CHURCH. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
MEN OF GOOD WILL: BOOK vu. The 
Lonely. By JuLEs Romatns. Dickson. 


7s. 6d. 


NorTuIncG is so destructive of beauty as is 
chic: and it is a great temptation to com- 
petent craftsmen to abandon technique, 
with its labour of appropriate applica- 
tion, for chic, which dresses all mankind 
in a fashion, whether or not it is suitable. 
In the past the French, with such notable 
exceptions as Balzac, were among 
novelists most liable to this temptation, 
and we welcomed the Russians and 
praised our own great men because they 
did not yield to it. To-day chic is every- 
where; and of these books, novels and 
short stories, four are sad examples of 
the dominance of irrelevant fashion. 
Vicki Baum wears her style most easily; 
but she is not an author who is capable of 
much depth, and this trifling novel of 
mental infidelity and casual luxury would 
be none the better were it a little less 
consciously gowned. It is different with 
Mr. Burnet, Mr. Saroyan and Miss 
Boyle. Were they only a little less 


conscious of their manner, a little simpler 
in presentation, forgetful of lipstick and 
rouge (for those who do not use these 
aids are defiantly conscious in their 
lack of cosmetic) their work would be 
very much better. Mr. Burnet and Mr. 
Saroyan are short-story writers: each has 
a good eye, and Mr. Burnet has a good 
ear —his tales, especially of Paris, have 
penetration as well as observation. Mr. 
Saroyan writes stories like essays, and 
essays like stories: he declares that he 
does not believe ‘there is really such a 
thing as a poem-form, a story-form or a 
novel-form. I believe there is man 
only.” Which is like saying ‘I don’t 
believe there are trousers or skirts or 
stockings: only men.’ Actually, as one 
would expect, Mr. Saroyan is very aware 
of the form in which he professes dis- 
belief: and the artful simplicity of his 
form occasionally produces very attractive 
results. Miss Boyle has no intention of 
indulging in incredulity about her ward- 
robe. The fashions in My Next Bride are 
less extravagant, less deceptive in their 
artifice than were those in Gentlemen, 
I Address you Privately; but Miss Boyle is 
still painfully preoccupied with the details 
of dressing her story. It is a pity, because 
Virginia, new to Paris and to Par- 
American, is an attractive creature, as are 
also the mild, kindly Sorrel and the two 
fantastic Dickensian creatures, the Rus- 
sian refugee countesses. There is richness 
in this novel, and humour; but what a 
pity that Miss Boyle must so elaborate 
their expression! 

Not that a conscious, elaborate style 
need be an enemy to the artist. ‘Those 
who wear a fashion, not because every- 
body’s doing it, but because it suits them, 
can find help in any artifice. Mr. 
O’Hara and Miss Slesinger each has a 
highly artificial style and their novels 
are by far the best we have had from 
America for some years. Technically, 
Mr. O’Hara’s is the greater novel. 
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There is an assurance in treatment, a 
splendid competence, an amazing cor- 
relation of the means used with the result 
achieved which put Mr. O’Hara straight- 
way into the first rank of novelists writing 
in English. He has chosen a grim, 
unpleasant subject; his America is of the 
years towards the end of Prohibition; his 
people are mostly men and women with 
no roots, no ideals and no standards — 
except those of the road-house, the speak- 
easy and the petting-party. The excep- 
tions never think of any effective resist- 
ance to the horrible, meaningless manners 
of their companions. This tragedy of 
Julian English, gentleman, drunkard and 
sensualist, and of his wife; an idealist 
sans ideals, is made infinitely more tragic 
by its setting against the crowd of eager, 
vital, kindly animals with whose chorus it is 
played. With all Mr. O’ Hara’s sardonic 
wit, there is a grave sanity. Here isa huge 
advance on Scott Fitzgerald’s stories of 
a society superficially like: Mr. O’Hara — 
whether or no he is a professing Catholic — 
has the realistic attitude of the Catholic 
towards the sins of mankind. Not that 
his novel is a tract or a sermon: he 
portrays his people, and if they are 
exposed, they expose themselves. It is a 
novel, this, with little reticence and with 
the barriers down, but the irreticence is 
the characters’, not the author’s; and it is 
they who, in their desperate accidie, 
fling down the barriers by which men 
with standards guard their souls save in 
the beneficent secrecy of the confessional. 
The author is free of this country of 
desolation: unlike Mr. Faulkner who 
suffers with his creatures, or Julian 
Green who explores his limbo and edge of 
hell from some strange intellectual lease- 
hold of his own, Mr. O’Hara is out of the 
pit, at once more removed and more 
sympathetic. 

The publisher’s encomium of Miss 
Slesinger’s startling and admirable novel 
is reminiscent of the old lyric ‘I threw a 


blurb into the air. It may have a meaning, 
but I know not where.’ This book, 
pronounced to be ‘the work of an honest 
mind devoted to the task of inspiring 
hope in a generation which must be 
heartily sick of being “debunked”’,’ is 
actually the cutest piece of debunking 
that has appeared for some years. It is 
hard to say whom Miss Slesinger treats 
with the greatest contumely, the vain, 
self-conscious amorist of a novelist or the 
futile young Communists who can punc- 
ture his self-sufficiency, but—they can 
be excused on the score of youth — have 
nothing but flowers for their own. The 
scene of The Unpossessed is New York, 
more narrowly a university, presumably 
Columbia. The protagonists are Bruno 
Leonard, and Miles Flinders and his wife. 
Miss Slesinger spares neither them nor 
her reader in her exposure of the futility, 
the hopeless, casual foolishness of these 
would-be instructors of the young. 
Leonard is a professor: Flinders is in a 
store, and hopes to help Leonard in the 
work of a magazine which is to give new 
life to youth—then youth breaks in. 
Half-baked, eager, ignorant young 
people—one of whom has_ wealthy 
parents, who are expected to subsidize the 
magazine. The longest and most gor- 
geous chapter in the book is that of the 
party held by Merle Middleton in aid of 
the magazine. The whole book is 
written at a breakneck speed, and New 
York of the moment is caught and pinned 
for us in its heat and hurry and busy 
indolence. No one gets anywhere, and 
no one starts from anywhere: and the 
final chapter in a nursing-home to which 
Mrs. Flinders has gone for an abortion is 
a dreadful symbol of the sterility of the 
society portrayed. Miss Slesinger has wit, 
and her laughter is quiet and terrible; 
her story is less perfect than Meeting at 
Samarra, but it is better as a general 
picture of American society as typified in 
New York. 
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With The Apple of Concord Mr. 
Richard Church comes into his own as a 
novelist. Very likely the exciting spiritual 
and dramatic quality of this book will 
not receive due recognition, as Mr. 
Church happens to be an English instead 
of a foreign novelist. His story of Gregory 
Wade has that rare atmosphere of a 
life lived on two planes, an atmosphere 
more commonly found in Russian than 
English fiction. Wade, ill-treated, after a 
commercial failure, by an_ insensitive 
and faithless wife, comes to Paris as 
secretary to an eccentric American of 
great wealth. Here he becomes involved 
with his employer’s daughters and with a 
friend of theirs whose brother he meets 
accidentally at Calais. The novel is 
full of incident, at times of violence: but 
all the action is carefully yet unobtru- 
sively subordinate to and interpretative 
of the spiritual conflict which is Wade’s 
doom and development. He is a sick 
man and his condition of helpless, inert 
despondency, obviously unnatural in a 
man of natural vigour, arouses the 
sympathy and affection of the three 
women. It is here Mr. Church’s keen 
insight into human nature shows itself: 
rarely does a man show such knowledge of 
what moves a woman to affection. 
Wade’s own development is precipitated 
by the misconduct of the crazy son of 
Farthing, the great artist, who is dying, 
smitten by paralysis. Some of the most 
touching pages of this moving story are 
those devoted to Farthing and his strange 
wife. Here is a novel of rare imaginative 
quality, written with the force and 
delicacy of a poet. 

The publishers must be congratulated 
on having secured Mr. Gerard Hopkins as 
translator of the new volume of Mr. 
Romains’ great novel. Nothing could be 
better than his scholarly and sensitive 
rendering; the only complaint to be made 
is that the book’s title has been altered, 
and the change is for the worse. The 


Lonely has far too absolute a connotation: 
Rechersez de l’Eglise has a much more 
specialized sense than is conveyed in the 
English title, which gives no idea of this 
book’s theme. It is principally concerned 
with the two young men, Jallez and 
Jerphanion, and their curiosity about 
Free-Masonry, especially Jerphanion’s 
wonder whether in that society can be 
found some substitutes for the things 
which can draw forth his admiration, but 
not demand his allegiance. As this 
novel proceeds, its skill, its astounding 
width of interest, its consummate hand- 
ling of the different characters, compels 
ever greater and profounder gratitude. 
It is a wonderful piece of evocation, as 
well as of reconstruction. Here is Paris of 
the first decade of this century; here is 
Paris when the War is but a politician’s 
bogy, and men are still passably free. 
There is no melodrama in this volume; 
but, seen clearly against the multifold 
life of Paris, are the love-affairs, the dis- 
cussions, the quarrels and the tender 
intimacies of a group which has not 
hitherto played so prominent a part in 
the novel. 


RETURN TO PHILOSOPHY. By c. E. M. 
joap. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis is an extraordinarily irritating book. 
Its vulgarity is streaked with the true 
metaphysical passion. It is chatty, face- 
tious, and full of what scholars call 
arguments ad hominem, and nurses, Per- 
sonal Remarks: yet it has moments of 
noble impersonal clarity. It informs the 
reader, at some length, that Mr. Joad 
smokes pipes, owns a beard, wears his 
clothes till they drop off, and prefers to 
spend his holidays in the bosom of 
Nature: but it sets forth his philosophy 
with a grave and unself-conscious sin- 
cerity. It variegates passages of close- 
textured argument with disquisitions in 
the richer James Douglas manner upon 
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Riviera-mindedness, Modern Girls, Jazz, 
and the Lack of Beauty in Modern 
Art (how pat the headlines fall!). How- 
ever, the thirteenth-century acrobat who 
turned cartwheels before the Virgin’s 
shrine was rewarded by the name of 
Our Lady’s Juggler: and, following that 
precedent, it is only just to honour the 
motive of Mr. Joad’s antics by the title of 
Philosophy’s Publicity Agent. 

Mr. Joad, it appears, has — or had — 
a number of stockbroker friends who 
occupied their leisured later years in 
formulating theories of the universe, 
which they then submitted to him. 
These theories, pseudo-mystical, woolly- 
minded and incoherent, showed him the 
necessity of writing this book in defence 
of reason. 

The first part of it is scrappy, anec- 
dotal and diffuse. The defence is begun, 
in accordance with the best military 
traditions, by an attack upon Messrs. 
Freud, Jung, D. H. Lawrence and 
Aldous Huxley, whom he seems to 
consider responsible for his friends’ cos- 
mic vapourings. It does not occur to 
him that though it may possibly be true 
to say that these gentlemen ‘have com- 
bined to represent reason as the tool of 
the unconscious,’ they have nowhere 
attempted to justify ‘fancy religions’ 
except perhaps as a safety valve. 

Mr. Joad next enumerates the quali- 
fications necessary to a philosopher, 
which he holds to be general culture, a 
training in logic, and an acquaintance 
with the work of other philosophers; and 
tates his own belief that the ultimate 
values are discovered, not created, by 
the human mind, of which they are as 
independent as the fact that two and two 
are four. Then, characteristically, he 
personifies Truth, Goodness and Beauty 
as the dowagers of philosophy, and takes 
the opportunity from time to time to 
have a little lewd donnish fun with them. 

Presently he is to be found rebuking 


Mr. Huxley for his subjectivism: here, 
quoting Mr. Huxley’s act of faith that 
‘more and intenser life is preferable to 
less and feebler life,’ he proceeds to 
quarrel vigorously with him for saying 
that the indiscriminate proliferation of all 
living things is the supreme good. Mr. 
Joad is prone to be blinded by one 
meaning of a word to all the rest, which 
may account for his failure to perceive 
that in this context ‘life’ is used in the 
sense of inner life, the capacity for ex- 
perience; but even though he may have 
been misled by this and by the quantita- 
tive adjective ‘more,’ it is curious that 
he should not realize that ‘intenser’ is 
an adjective of quality. This puzzling 
obtuseness recurs continually; as, for 
instance, where he quotes Mr. Huxley as 
saying that a balanced life is incompatible 
with too much thinking (i.e, abstract 
speculation) and then attacks him for 
‘his vendetta against practical reason.’ 
Aggressive stupidity of this kind is the 
more regrettable in that it weakens Mr. 
Joad’s whole argument. 

After several digressions, he resumes 
his theme, pointing out that the. mind 
must be trained, both by environment 
and by exercise, to appreciate beauty: 
and asserts therefore that a man brought 
up in a milieu of ‘slums, factories or villas,’ 
and accustomed ‘to the sound of loud 
voices, to the sight of ugly forms’ will 
have a soul ‘mean, vulgar and trivial.’ 
This statement makes vividly apparent 
how artificial is Mr. Joad’s profession to 
believe in goodness as an ultimate value: 
since bad esthetic taste is perfectly com- 
patible with holiness, and though slums 
may produce few artists, they are not 
barren of saints. 

After this, however, the book begins 
to achieve coherence. Mr. Joad defends 
philosophy for its results in producing 
tolerance, justice, and understanding: 
and in itself as a clearing-house of know- 
ledge, as an escape from the pettiness of 
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everyday life, and as a means of ‘keeping 
alive the sense of wonder and so restoring 
mystery to the world.’ He believes that 
the universe is not ‘all of a piece,’ but 
that matter and mind are independent 
reals to be known respectively by con- 
clusions drawn from sense-data, and by 
a priori reasoning. The progress of the 
human intelligence consists, in his opinion, 
of becoming aware of level after level of 
reality, and it works in a series of jumps — 
from sense data to their synthesis in the 
knowledge of physical objects: thence to 
‘objects of thought,’ in which category he 
includes the knowledge of the relationship 
of physical. objects, the knowledge of 
historical facts and capacity for logical 
reasoning: and finally from objects of 
thought to ‘objects of value,’ the direct 
apprehension of Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty. He iinks up these jumps of the 
individual mind with the process of 
evolution; thus, plants have  sense- 
experience, animals are conscious of 
physical objects, ordinary civilized men 
deal with objects of thought, and artists, 
mystics, musicians, and philosophers oc- 
casionally break through to the world of 
value. 

This classification is, even at first 
reading, suspiciously neat and orderly: 
it is obvious that Mr. Joad’s mind 
is indelibly coloured by the Victorian 
assumption of tidy evolutionary progress. 
A great many objections raise themselves. 
The artist, for instance, is conscious of 
beauty incarnate in physical objects: his 
perception leaps straight from sense to 
value, and is weakened and diffused if it 
be forced to dwell among objects of 
thought. Again, though Mr. Joad rejoices, 
with twentieth-century Manicheanism, 
in the mechanization of life because ‘it 
diminishes our intercourse with matter’ 
and so frees our attention for objects of 
thought, it is this very mechanization 
which has brought about ‘standardized 
pleasures’ and the ‘lowbrow’? way of 


living which he dislikes so much, with its 
passion at second hand through the 
cinema, its music at second hand through 
the gramophone, its substitution of motor- 
ing for exercise — and its strong craving 
for raw experience, for football matches, 
for all-in wrestling, cruel, strenuous and 
bloody, for war itself, fierce external 
haphazard reality breaking in upon the 
intolerable grey known organized world of 
‘objects of thought.’ It is notable, by 
the way, that mothers (however ‘low- 
brow’) and peasants rarely desire these 
amusements: both are in daily contact 
with live ‘physical objects,’ and need no 
concentrated doses of vitality. 

Mr. Joad has been shown to be mis- 
taken in the idea that familiarity with 
‘objects of thought’ is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the knowledge of ‘objects: of 
value.’ It remains to be seen why such a 
familiarity can bring philosophers to this 
end, and does not bring ‘lowbrows.’ 

The reason is, I think, that his cate- 
gory of ‘objects of thought’ includes three 
dissimilar activities — abstract thinking, 
utilitarian thinking and verbal thinking. 
The concept of causation is an instance of 
the first. The idea of a picture, not as a 
beautiful thing, but as an investment, of 
the second: and the third may be illus- 
trated by the fact that the average man 
thinking, say, of yesterday’s murder trial 
will see it not as a scene inhabited by 
human beings but as a series of printed 
words in the paper. Both these last 
sorts of thinking confine the mind within 
itself, prevent its access to the knowledge 
either of things or of values. Mr. Joad 
must distinguish rather more sharply 
between types of mental life. 


GOD’s SOLDIER. By sT. JOHN ERVINE. 
Heinemann. 2 Vols. 36s. 

Here is the William Booth of Vachel 

Lindsay’s poem — Booth marched boldly 

and he looked the chief—not the polite 
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Booth whom some writers have tried to 
foist offon us. Mr. Ervine has approached 
his subject not with pious devotion, but 
with artistic reverence; and here we have 
a fine, splendidly drawn and _ skilfully 
coloured portrait of a man who was the 
voice of many thousands, but never lost 
his own individual accent. The difference 
here, surely, between the leader and the 
demagogue, the representative statesman 
and the delegate dictator. No tail ever 
wagged that divinely-inspired dog—a 
hound of the Lord, as impetuous, as 
energetic, as determined and sometimes 
as wrong-headed as the great saint who 
first made play with his name, and called 
his followers dominicans, God’s dogs. 

After the great medieval preachers, 
Booth is the first religious leader of 
eminence who loved scoundrels before 
he had improved them. Loved them — or 
liked them —for and in themselves, not 
only as sinners and from a sense of duty. 
Though Christian love can exist without 
liking, its task is immeasurably lightened 
by ordinary human affection. Too many 
saints have small capacity for that, except 
in a circle of intimates: Booth had a huge 
capacity for affection, human as well as 
religious; and one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of Mr. Ervine’s book is his telling 
of the love-story, simple and of a shy 
beauty, of William and Catherine. 

The outlines of Booth’s story are 
well known: and it says much for Mr. 
Ervine’s skill as a narrator that he 
succeeds in giving fresh life to a familiar 
story. The poor boy, son of poor parents; 
his passion for souls; his realization that, 
with empty bellies, filthy houses or door- 
steps, horribly crowded conditions, no 
leisure but the forced leisure of exanimate 
idleness, men and women could not 
learn about their souls or their souls’ 
needs — this led to the foundation of the 
Army. Born in England, where most 
people who are not Catholics, think of the 
Church as a cross between a club, a 


concert-hall and a bazaar, Booth had no 
thought of reforming the Church; or if 
he had, he quickly abandoned it. What 
would have happened had the negotia- 
tions between him and the Church of 
England come to anything, it is hard to 
say. Gentility won; and the apostle of 
the slums of London had less fraternal 
treatment than the Apostle of the Gentiles 
or the Poverello who re-inspired the 
Church of his century. 

In discipline the Salvation Army is 
severer than most Catholic orders: only 
the simple. will believe that the per- 
mission to marry is necessarily a slacken- 
ing of discipline: too many who are 
called to celibacy live to be mere bachelors. 
An officer in the Army lives, at the best, 
on the level of a humble middle-class 
family and is denied the relaxations of 
beer, tobacco, the theatre and the cine- 
matograph. Booth wanted his tools 
always sharp, and always ready. Of the 
growth of the Army, of its persecution — 
no religious movement in our time has 
been subject to such misrepresentation, 
abuse and ill-treatment except the Catholic 
movement in the Church of England — of 
its works of mercy and reclamation Mr. 
Ervine gives a glowing picture. For to 
write the life of the General is to write the 
history of the Army. 

The obedience in the Army is as 
strict as the obedience in the Society of 
Jesus: and it is evident that Booth tried 
the devotion of some of his followers too 
high. He had a difficulty, of course, 
which did not come the way of St. 
Ignatius. He had his own children to 
deal with, and some of his children had 
his own imperious temper. All readers 
will agree with Mr. Ervine, who devotes 
rather disproportionate space to the 
controversy, that the manner in which 
Booth’s son and successor was removed 
from the head of the Army was shabby 
and injudicious. Few will agree with 
him that Bramwell Booth’s resignation 
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was not necessary. The more one reads 
Mr. Ervine’s extremely fair account of 
that miserable tragedy, the more con- 
vinced one is that Bramwell Booth was 
ill-advised to cling to a position which 
failing health would have forced him 
very soon to abandon. To-day there is 
another Booth at the head of the Army, 
with something of her father’s fire and, 
it would seem, now something of her 
brother’s tact. If General Evangeline 
Booth can, during her term, infuse a 
little more democracy into the govern- 
ment, there seems no reason why the 
next fifty years of the Army should not be 
as glorious as its first. 


SPRING OF YOUTH. By LL. WYN GRIFFITH. 
Constable. 3s. 6d. 


‘As I write these words,’ says Mr. Wyn 
Griffith, ‘there is division within me. I 
am writing in a language foreign to the 
way of life I am so eager to find, and 
because of this, the world of my boyhood 
is at once removed from that of the words 
I am using.’ 

But this division is common to every- 
one who tries to find the way back to his 
own childhood; though he speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels it is not the 
speech of infancy, and however faith- 
fully he sets down what he remembers, it 
is in a language ‘foreign to the way of 
life’ he seeks to describe. 

Mr. Griffith grew up speaking Welsh, 
and writes his memoirs in singularly 
pure English, but it may be doubted 
whether this fact really makes his task 
more difficult. He has certainly accom- 
plished it with exquisite skill, and some 
clue to his method may be found in one 
phrase: ‘I must find the tune and then 
transpose it.’ That is surely a very good 
description of the method through which 
every faithful book of reminiscence must 
pass if it is to be worth anything. The 
june is there in our heads — an answering 


octave note that continually doubles 
experience: the buzz of a fly in summer 
stillness; the sound of rain on leaves in a 
green-shaded room; the scent of gorse in 
sunlight. Such things have for many of us 
a double significance. But why struggle 
to recapture it, others may ask, weary of 
such Lot’s Wife’s literature. And there 
is only one reply: these things are not 
the Cities of the Plain from which we flee, 

‘They are that Cities shining spires 

We travell to.’ 
They are the reality, as well as the dream; 
they are, as Mr. Griffith says here, 
‘different layers of deathlessness.’ 

The writer of Spring of Youth had the 
good fortune to be born in one of the 
loveliest parts of Mid Wales, seven miles 
from the wide estuary of the Dyfi, among 
the same scenery on which Richard 
Wilson first opened his eyes. It is not 
perhaps over-fanciful to imagine that 
those many-coloured hills which cradled 
‘the father of English landscape painting’ 
had a potent influence on a poetic child, 
growing up, in almost unchanged sur- 
roundings, some 200 years later. After 
the first few years the little family moved 


to Bangor, and here the ring of memories 


widens: Snowdon crouches on the horizon, 
while from the grandfather’s hill farm 
‘Anglesea is a carpet’ and the mainland 
below ‘has a western look of sunset and 
evening.’ 

English is gradually acquired, 
although ‘emotional life never leaves the 
refuge of Welsh,’ but a knowledge of 
English gives a child superiority over his 
schoolmates: ‘How quickly he can speak 
English, just like an Englishman, so 
quick you can’t understand him! There 
is the growing recognition of music; the 
first excited hearing of Bach -- ‘the bass 
patterned endlessly in a swoop upwards 
and a slow decline. I shifted my weight 
from one foot to another, listening to 
music as I had never listened before.’ 
There are mountain walks with a geo- 
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logizing father, and there is the influence 
of the chapel. 

Readers whose knowledge of the 
religious life of Wales is derived from the 
writings of a certain school of Welsh 
novelists will find a different aspect of 
the matter in this book. Mr. Griffith does 
not try to disguise those ‘undeniably and 
unnecessarily ugly buildings,’ or the 
narrow creed they frequently embodied, 
but he shows plainly how ‘they stood for 
revolt at a time when the need of it was 
great,’ and how the history of Wales in 
the nineteenth century is necessarily a 
history of the chapels. He does not slur 
over the appalling heaviness to a child of 
those Sabbath calms, standing like a wall 
between Saturday and Monday, when it 
was a crime, visited by prayers and search- 
ings of spirit, even to take the dog for a 
walk. But he also catches the religious 
fervour of the people: the Welsh sermon — 
‘at its best an Ariel spirit, free of all the 
arts of speaking’; the glory of Welsh 
hymn-singing, and ‘the emotional pressure 
which drove a peasantry to build a 
chapel for its worship and to give its 
heart to maintaining this private civiliza- 
tion in a hard world of penury.’ 

The picture of the religious revival 
of 1904 and 1905, drawn by one who was 
too young to take part in it and yet old 
enough to feel its power, is peculiarly 
interesting. The prayers of the unlettered 
might occasionally astonish, as when the 
old quarryman prayed aloud: 

‘Make me pure, O Lord. Pure as 
Cadbury’s Cocoa, pure as a white 
cloud on a summer day,’ 

and there are stories of encounters with 
the devil that stir the darkest depths of 
Celtic mythology. 

No other book about Wales succeeds 
so well in capturing that mixture of 
puritanism and poetry that makes the 
Welsh character. But English readers 
need not fear: the writer is an artist, and 
true artistry is international. 


SEVEN PLAYS. Lane. 
8s. 6d. 

In the most despairing and in some ways 
the most moving play he has written — 
Hoppla! Such is Life, Ernst Toller gives to 
its chief character, Karl Thomas, a 
speech which represents his own thought 
as well as any in his theatre. Thomas is 
describing an experience at the front, 
eager to give a true idea of what war in 
action is. He is talking to two children, 
for whom the War is a series of dates and 
a few cold lessons on the country, its 
enemies and the means, including gas, 
used in war. To them he tells how for 
four days he and his comrades in the 
trenches had to listen to the agonized 
cries of a man wounded to death, a man 
whom they could help neither to death 
nor to healing. 

Four days and four nights he 
cried. It seemed to us four years. 
We stuffed our ears with paper. 
That didn’t help. Then all was 
quiet. Oh, children, if I only had 
the power to plant imagination in 
our hearts as seed is planted in 
ploughed land! Can you make 
any picture to yourselves of what 
happened in that time? 

Fritz. Yes. 

GreETA. Poor man! 

Kari Tuomas. Yes, my dear: 
poor man! Not ‘the enemy!’ The 
Man. The man cried. In France, and 
in Germany, and in Russia, and in 
Japan, and in America, and in England. 
At such times, when a man plunges 
deep to the heart of things, he asks 
himself: Why is all this? What is it 
all for? Would you ask yourselves 
that question? 

Fritz, GRETA. Yes. 

Kart Tuomas. In every country 
men puzzled their heads over that 
same question. In every country it 
was the same answer. For gold, for 
land, for coal, for a lot of dead things! 


By ERNST TOLLER. 
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For these they die, they hunger — and 
are desperate. That is the answer. 
And in every country the bravest 
shouted No! in the face of their blind 
leaders, demanded that the war should 
stop, and all wars; and struggled for 
a world in which all children would be 
happy. . . . Here, they failed. Here, 
they were conquered. 
Dramatist of ideas, dramatist of opinions, 
dramatist of causes, Ernst Toller is first and 
always a dramatist of men and women. 
It is here that he differs from such play- 
wrights as Brieux and Shaw in their 
plays of opinion. His own convictions 
are as strong as, or stronger than, theirs; 
but he can never see a principle except 
as it affects or is affected by the men and 
women in contact with it. His prole- 
tarians are no more ali plaster saints of 
the revolution than are Sean O’Casey’s; 
he knows that the red army has its 
cowards and traitors and parasites and 
timeservers, and that man is not saved 
by Marx alone. His communism, in 
so far as he is Communist, is nearer 
William Morris’ than Lenin’s, and he 
would sooner convert or convince op- 
ponents than liquidate them. For him 
men are not safely to be measured in any 
columns, either of the military strategist 
or the economist. He has a natural 
kinship for that Christian philosophy 
which insists on the indefeasible value of 
any human soul, and has the realism of 
his race in his recognition of how easily 
man may become vile. He can be pitiful 
to the shabby shifis to which mean men 
are driven, if only their bad actions 
spring from an ignorant belief that, by 
perpetuating unjust conditions, they will 
be able to save life and what makes life 
valuable —freedom, tolerance and an 
active love of his brethren. 

A natural result of this temper is 
that his plays are much better and 
weightier propaganda than the mere 
Procrustean dramatic tracts of those who 


chip and chop and strain their characters 
to fit a theoretical framework. No one 
sensitive to the appeal of the theatre could 
fail to be stirred by the governing idea, 
the unselfish passion of Hoppla!, Draw 
the Fires, Masses and Men and Hinkemann, 
as well as by their dramatic excitement, 
their characterization, ranging from the 
boldness of the cartoon to the delicacy 
of a portrait-painting, and their’ sheer 
theatrical force. These seven plays, 
which unfortunately are not dated in 
this convenient but bibliographically 
unsatisfactory edition, have added to 
them a play on Mrs. Eddy, written in 
collaboration with Herman Kesten. The 
reader’s first thought, if he compares 
them with the work of any contemporary 
dramatist writing in English, is of envious 
amazement at their range, and at the 
artistic seriousness of a public which 
could make them successful. Here we 
have nothing of the capricious social 
comedy, the purely entertaining farce 
which is the staple of the English theatre. 
More than half of these plays are political 
—all have a tinge of philosophy or reli- 
gion, all are concerned not with figures 
who only have life on the stage, but with 
figures which are alive and are given 
the chance to express themselves, their 
agony and their rare happiness, on the 
stage. They are all plays in praise of 
life, even Hinkemann, the dreadful tragedy 
of a man whom the War has robbed of 
virility, is that. For Toller is a poet 
and he claims unexpected kinship with 
another great and very disparate drama- 
tist, W. B. Yeats, in his motto for Hinke- 
mann —‘The man who has no strength 
for dreams has lost the strength to live.’ 
They are all plays in praise of truth: and 
the only man whom Toller loathes and 
despises is the man who refuses to recog- 
nize truth if she appear in unexpected 
guisé and keeping undesirable company. 
He is the traitor, and the coward. 

Toller has a passion—only occa- 
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sionally does it threaten to lapse into the 
morbid —to see and present men and 
women under an intolerable strain. Is 
that to say more than he is the dramatist 
of post-peace Germany? Yet there is 
more in this desire of his than the need to 
render life as he saw it. At any time he 
would have had this passion, as Strind- 
berg had it: to both of them the essential 
in character, the final truth, is most 
easily revealed by men so driven by 
circumstance, or fate, or treachery that 
they almost despair of their humanity. 
His plays have, in consequence, the same 
profound emotional intensity that we 
find in Strindberg’s plays: there is nothing 
of the scientific Titan, the removed 
curiosity of the observer interested 
through duty rather than through love. 
None of his characters are specimens: and 
no microscope, no neat slides protect his 
eyes from the tormented struggles which 
he sees and reveals. He puts crowds on 
the stage with a success that has rarely 
been equalled: to do this he uses the 
method, also used by Kaiser and by 
O’Casey, which was called ‘expressionist’ 
—a meaningless term. The point is 
that the method is successful, and is 
strictly a method of the theatre, not of 
the study. In many of the plays he uses 
music, singing, mass-speaking and the 
devices of the film: with proper produc- 
tion these lend great force to his work. 
The actual writing and the artistic 
competence of dialogue are rather hard 
to judge from this very mixed series of 
English versions. Great vigour, passionate 
indignation, humour, occasional coarse- 
ness (nearly always dramatically apt), 
and lyrical beauty -some of these are 
left clear in the translations, some sadly 
obscured. The two translations by Miss 
Vera Mendel —of Masses and Men and 
Hinkemann — are as good as they can be. 
Here the translator has the sense of the 
spoken word, an ear for rhythm and the 
necessary refusal to be tied to a mere 


construe. Mr. Ashley Dukes has a 
hard task in rendering the play about the 
Luddite riots, The Machine-Wreckers, and 
there is too often a hint of Sheridan 
Knowles in his blank verse, and occa- 
sionally he is misled by the German so 
that he forgets English idiom: for instance, 
you may keep ‘a sharp watch’ on a man, 
but you watch him closely, not ‘sharply.’ 
Mr. Ould’s version of Hoppla! is quick 
and vigorous, but also remembers the 
German too much. Mr. Edward Crank- 
shaw, who is responsible for the other 
plays, has few gifts for translation except 
fidelity to his text and accuracy. None 
of the plays he has rendered read like 
anything except translations. He has no 
sense of dramatic speech, and the dia- 
logue has a uniform flatness which has 
a sadly monotonous effect. Still the 
publishers must be congratulated on 
producing, at so small a cost, a volume 
which should be studied carefully by 
every enterprising English manager and 
producer. 


MISTRESS OF MISTRESSES. By E. R. EDDISON. 
With decorations by KEITH HENDER- 
soN. Faber & Faber. tos. 6d. 

WE hear much about the standardization 

and commercialization of literature, and 

especially of fiction. No doubt there is 
truth in this pessimistic accusation, for in 
the hurry and bustle of modern life the 
writer inevitably becomes contaminated, 
though whether this age is much worse 
than any other may be seriously doubted. 
The economic and nervous difficulties 
of our times are too often used as excuses 
for superficial and shoddy work by people 
who forget that the lighter activities and 
frivolities of any particular period are so 
soon forgotten that they are deemed 
never to have existed. Whenever we 
read diaries and letters of another age 
we are always reminded that the writer 
is bothered by the press of daily affairs, 
and is submerged in the overwhelming 
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competition and noise of an unworthy 
environment. 

Even if these deterrents to solid work 
are greater in our time than in any 
preceding period they have still not 
prevented an occasional up-thrust of 
literary effort that defies their water- 
drop torture. From time to time a book 
appears that is the work of a man or 
woman totally removed, at least in mind, 
from the hurly-burly of Fleet Street and 
the noisy advertisements of publishers. 
For instance, this new volume by Mr. 
Eddison might well have been written 
in the eighteenth century by an author 
carefully buried away from interruption 
in one of the towers of Beckford’s fantastic 
castle in the West Country. 

Mr. Eddison’s imagination, indeed, 
often recalls that of Beckford, the author 
of Vathek. Mr. Eddison teems with an 
exuberant book-knowledge. His mind is 
like a river that has run through all the 
odd crannies and backwaters of European 
and Oriental philosophy and _ sub- 
philosophy, picking up broken branches, 
twigs, leaves, frightened animalcules and 
webbed-footed or furry things, and sweep- 
ing them down in an increasing stream of 
flotsam and jetsam towards the sea, 
which his violent imagination conjectures 
to be the bourne of human purpose. 

It is almost impossible to give a 
synopsis of this phantasmagoria. The 
hero is conceived vaguely as a modern 
Englishman who has made a cosmic 
rather than a world-wide reputation as a 
poet and a painter and a man of affairs. 
The book opens when he is lying dead 
at a great age, with a woman standing 
beside his death-bed. This woman, 
however, momentarily discovers herself 
to be the goddess Aphrodite vaguely 
incarnated in the form of the dead man’s 
wife who died a long time ago. The 
goddess-wife thus reincarnated into this 
‘vague immortal shape promises to fulfil 
what was throughout his life a vague 


aspiration, to bring him to a longed, 
secret Nirvana called Zimiamvia where 
he shall enjoy the company and the 
erotic gifts of this divine creature eternally. 

We thus have a sort of pseudo- 
Oriental reincarnation scene, and the 
improbability of this is made still more 
improbable by the fact that the hero 
appears to live not in one body but in 
two. The goddess gives herself to each 
of these, dividing herself for that purpose 
again into separate incarnations, one of 
them unaware of its divinity and the 
other in the full consciousness of her 
divine nature. 

This wild fantasy of remembered 
and universalized love is set, if it can be 
said to be set, in a world which has the 
kaleidoscopic insanity of Strindberg’s 
Dream Play. Wast Scandinavian realms 
unfold before us, and we are vaguely 
aware that this bifurcated Englishman is 
the king of them. At the same time we 
appear to get flashes of English scenery, 
but heightened just as Turner heightened 
the familiar into the wild colour-madness 
of his later pictures. The conflict and 
the scenery are related in a rich, extrava- 
gant prose in which (to quote the phrase 
of the author) ‘every link is damascened 
with silver and gold.’ The characters 
wear black plumes of the bird of paradise 
and helmets with shifting iridescence of 
green and steel-blue fires. 

The final effect upon the reader is 
one of complete bewilderment, and the 
conviction that this bewilderment is not 
his own fault but that of the author. 
The book can never be more than a 
curiosity of literature which possibly for 
some readers, it may be in a hundred 
years’ time. will be as it was to the author 
a garden of escape from the normal and 
tangible problems of life. 


AT THE PLAY 
Ir has been a good month for the play- 
goer in London. Only one masterpiece, 
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and that not English: but how often do 
masterpieces occur? It is a little master- 
piece, a watercolour of a play, a kind of 
theatrical sonnet. In big things one can 
forgive imperfections — indeed the really 
stupendous things in art appear almost to 
need, if not imperfections, a great variety 
of values — which is, perhaps, why most 
of us think Shakespeare a better dramatist 
than Sophocles. But the tiny story, the 
exquisite story must be perfect, all of a 
piece: and what more rarely exquisite 
thing was there on the London stage 
than Martinez Sierra’s The Two Shepherds 
at the Old Vic? There were critics who 
thought the play was a fuss about nothing. 
An old priest, without much learning, is 
suspended from parochial work; an old 
doctor without much science, loses his 
job. Well, what about it? This. Sierra, 
in this play, makes the victory of clever- 
ness over wisdom, of learning over skill, 
the supersession of kindness, sympathy 
and profound understanding by bright- 
ness, ‘efficiency,’ and undirected compe- 
tence a symbol of the tragedy of human 
life, as it is lived to-day. Once more the 
machine — oh! a very primitive amateur 
sort of machine — triumphs: automatic 
judgments are preferred to human values, 
and the men who can give the right 
answers to the right questions are pre- 
ferred to the men who know that neither 
in religion nor in medicine can anything 
be of value unless the priest and the doctor 
understand human sin and mortal suffer- 
ing. So, on a small scale, Sierra works 
out that problem. In this production, 
after thanks have been given to Mr. and 
Mrs. Granville-Barker for their lovely 
translation, the whole company must be 
congratulated. Rarely has the Old Vic. 
done better. Mr. Macowan’s production 
was a model of unobtrusiveness and tact: 
Morland Graham’s Don Antonio and 
Cecil Trouncer’s Don Francisco (the 
doctor) were admirable — Morland Gra- 
ham’s priest could not have been better, 


that slow, dejected yet courageous walk, 
his moments of indignation, his kindness 
and his devotion were all exactly right. 
Cecil Trouncer had to work a little 
more: sometimes he seemed to be re- 
minding himself that he was an out-of- 
date Spanish doctor. The rest of the 
long company can receive only general 
praise, except for a word of special 
commendation for Elsie French’s Dona 
Paquita (the priest’s sister) and Raymond 
Johnson’s vigorous, moving portrait of 
the boy Juanillo. But why was this play 
produced on the same bill as Hippolytus? 
Why, alas! was Hippolytus produced at all? 
It is a great play, and it would be rash to 
say it could not be acted so as to make 
a great impression; but very different 
methods would have to be used than those 
of the Old Vic. production. First, 
Mary Newcombe’s Phaedra. Mary New- 
combe has a personality entirely unsuited 
for Greek tragedy, and in her efforts to 
conquer the range of this tremendous 
drama she was hopelessly lost. She 
growled and groaned, she staggered and 
fell, she swooned and swayed, she pro- 
fessed horror and terror and shame — and 
she obstinately remained an American 
gentlewoman brightly determined not 
to be surprised at finding herself among 
such undesirable people as Artemis and 
Aphrodite. Phaedra must be possessed. 
Euripides’ Phaedra belongs to that time 
when the spirit of man is wakening to a 
resentment at the chains of fate—a 
chattel, a sacred chattel, but within the 
doomed clay the spirit of rebellion, of free 
will is moving, and informing the destined 
vehicle with alien passion. Maurice 
Evans’ Hippolytus was good, but the 
least successful performance he has given 
this season. He conveyed admirably that 
his mother was an Amazon —a little too 
successfully, for he rather left one with the 
impression that he resented the idea of 
incestuous adultery more as an_inter- 
ference to his hunting than as an assault on 
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his virginity. Also he shouted too much, 
Still his performance had some moving 
moments, especially when he is pleading 
his case before his father, Theseus, of 
whom Abraham Sofaer gave a dignified 
but rather thin portrayal. Vivienne 
Bennett as leader of the chorus was 
first-rate: she spoke -her musical lines 
with great intelligence and great feeling. 
Evelyn Hall, as the Nurse, must also be 
commended for her speaking; but she 
was sadly miscast. Directly she moved 
on to the stage, we knew that this nurse 
would have had Phaedra safely tucked in 
bed, with a good dose of bromide, and 
being read to sleep out of a really nice 
book from the Trozen lending library. 
The whole production, however, was 
one more proof, if it were needed, that if 
we are to attempt Greek tragedy on our 
stage, we must abandon any idea of 
producing it except in an archaic or in a 
stylized way. A Greek tragedy is a 
religious rite — whether one can reproduce 
the religious atmosphere in which it 
originated is doubtful: but if we cannot, 
and cannot return to the masks and the 
cothurni, let us produce it in some highly 
artificial manner, with no attempt at 
realism. Mr. Cass’s production was 
dignified and had beauty; but it could not 
overcome the naturalism of the players. 
Dr. Gilbert Murray’s version was used. 
It is the fashion, especially favoured by 
those whose Greek is confined to Alpha 
and Omega, to despise his translation. 
It has, however, several advantages. It 
is easy to speak. It is musical. And it is 
the work of one who knows thoroughly 
the language from which he is translating. 
What a play Major Barbara is! And 
what a fine, living performance the Old 
Vic. company gives of it! The discus- 
sions in the last act are still wearisome, 
not because of their length, but because 
of their inappropriateness to character. 
Mr. Shaw began his play with Barbara 
and the army ; wrote one superb act for 
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them, and then loses his head to Cusins 
and Undershaft. Barbara goes to pieces. 
The real Barbara, any genuine disciple 
of William Booth, when she heard of the 
money offered by Bodger (of the rotten 
whisky) and her father’s offer of another 
£5,000 would have taken it—taken it with 
Hallelujahs —‘we’ll clean their money, 
and we'll save their souls!’ The play 
is full of Shaw’s favourite escapes from 
thought into, epigram. ‘Poverty is a 
crime’ — yes, of course it is, but it is not 
the crime of the poor; it’s the pet vice of 
the wealthy. Dirt causes disease; but if 
the soap-maker holds up supplies and 
people go dirty, the disease that comes is 
his, not theirs, and in the end will infect 
him. The Major Barbara of the first 
act, and she who bullies and cajoles and 
wrestles with Bill Walker, would not have 
feared to face and expose the cheap 
sophisms of that Prince of Darkness, poor 
Andy -Undershaft, possessed by he knew 
not what power, while she is possessed by 
what she knows in her heart as with her 
head. 

Maurice Evans’ Adolphus Cusins 
was superb, sly, witty, scholarly, exuber- 
ant, shyly calculating. Cecil Trouncer’s 
Undershaft was, at the start, a trifle too 
consciously bland, but he was good, and 
in the last act magnificent in force. Leo 
Genn’s Bill Walker, Morland Graham’s 
Shirley and Richard Warner’s Snobby 
Price, together with Buena Bent’s Rummy, 
made of the second act a triumph: it is hard 
to say one was better than another, but 
perhaps the chief honours must go to 
Leo Genn. After them, there is a drop. 
Ruth Maitland’s Lady Brit was well 
thought out, but she has not the tempera- 
ment to suggest the kind of managing 
woman Lady Brit was. Mary Newcombe 
was better than she has been for some 
time; but she could not convey Barbara’s 
beauty of soul or. passion of character, 
and she fails, by straining, to express 
emotional force. Alec Clunes, as a pre- 
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P.G, silly ass, did all that should or need 
be done with Cholly. 

Surely the astral body of Mr. Lau- 
rence Housman must have attended a 
performance of Mr. Jan Fabricius’ At 
8.0 A.M. at the Embassy. It is some years 
since Mr. Housman wrote The Hangman, 
a powerful little piece in which the 
hangman goes on strike and leaves his 
unpleasant task to those above him. In 
At 8.0 A.M. it is the Governor who goes 
on strike, and refuses to surrender his 
prisoner to the Sheriff, whereupon a 
Home Office servant tries to intervene, 
and Drummond Osborne, the criminal, 
is only saved by an unexpected message 
from London. Mr. Fabricius has spoiled 
a good theme by making his murderer 
too sympathetic. Objection to capital 
punishment should not depend on the 
belles meurs or the beaux yeux of the victim. 
Also it was a great pity to make Osborne 
the illegitimate son of the Governor’s 
wife: it would have been dramatically as 
effective and psychologically much more 
impressive had Mrs. Bradley only seen 
in the condemned boy the son she had 
lost in his childhood. If, however, the 
boy must be Julia Bradley’s child, the 
revelation ought to be made first at the 
interview between her and his putative 
mother; as it is, we hear the same story 
twice. The acting was, on the whole, 
very good. Marda Vanne kept Julia 
Bradley on almost too low a key, and 
Shirley Bax was almost too silly as 
Lady Cynthia, but each gave life-like 
performances. Of the men Wyndham 
Goldie’s Major Bradley, Evan Thomas’ 
Jack Warrington, Alexander Archdale’s 
parson were excellently restrained, while 
Anthony Shaw’s portrait of the nervous, 
vain and excitable sheriff was a fine 
piece of work. 

At the Gate Theatre there has been 
a pleasantly old-fashioned piece, by C. K. 
Munro out of G. B. S., trained in stables 
near Bradford, The Seven Deadly Virtues, 


by Hugh Ross Williamson. The play 
opens in a railway carriage in which to a 
mixed company, representing the virtues, 
Francis Meldreth (Hedley Briggs), made 
up as a cross between Mr. Montagu 
Norman and Mr. Ernest Rhys, is talking 
about life. He then, to the general 
comfort, falls asleep: and in a series of 
visions goes through his life, past and 
future, during which, at conveniently 
separated intervals, he has confronted the 
seven deadly virtues. It is all charmingly 
naive and simple, and has at times that 
excitement which young people have in 
discovering moss-grown truths or lichen- 
covered heresies. Mr. Williamson is 
sometimes out in his period. No ordinary 
girl would have suffered from the alarmed 
horror with which he credits Alice in 
1904, and the feeding-bottle in Obedience 
(1882) is the wrong shape. Much the 
best scene was that in illustration of 
Patriotism — the exposure of a spy, who 
is an old Cambridge friend of Meldreth’s, 
in a French farm-house in 1915. Here 
there was genuine conflict of emotion and 
conviction, honestly presented, not a 
slick bowling-down of Shavian skittles. 
There was good, if easy, farce in the 
scene at the psychiatrist’s in 1950; but 
Mr. Williamson is surely a pessimist in 
believing that alienists will be talking the 
same nonsense then that they donow. The 
acting was on a very high level. Hedley 
Briggs was versatile, amusing and often 
moving, and contrived to give to Francis 
Meldreth a unity of character which the 
author was quite unable to convey 
Charlotte Leigh was a continual delight; 
and A. Scott-Gatty, especially in the 
war scene, was superbly the average 
‘he-man.’ Helen Goss and Ann Casson 
were generally rather badly cast, but 
Ann Casson in the train as chastity with a 
cold was very entertaining, and Helen 
Goss’s Fanny in the Cambridge scene was 
properly seductive -—the fact that she 
suggested the early ‘nineties rather than 
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1904 was presumably due to the author’s 
confused knowledge of the early 
Edwardian period. The Seven Deadly 
Virtues would probably be a success in the 
provinces or the remoter suburbs; but 
Mr. Williamson is rather too simple and 
unsophisticated for London. 

It is a criticism of the London theatre 
and an infuriating one for the critic 
(for who wants to travel to Manchester?) 
that he should be able to see Love on the 
Dole, by Walter Greenwood and Ronald 
Gow at the Garrick Theatre, but have 
had to go to the Manchester Repertory 
to see Ernst Toller’s Draw the Fires. It is 
only too usual, of course, for the work of 
a man of talent to be widely popular 
and the work of a man of genius to be 
appreciated only by the few. But Herr 
Toller’s undoubted genius is expressed 
in this play with such gusto, there is such 
gaiety as well as tragedy in his work, it 
is so true to the humours, oddities and 
weaknesses of working people as well as 
to the basic tragic truth of their lives 
that it is curious that London managers 
should not realize how great a popular 
success Draw the Fires might have. Draw 
the Fires is one of the most realistic of 
Ernst Toller’s plays and peculiarly suit- 
able for the commercial theatre. It has 
many very interesting and _ successful 
effects of the type called ‘expressionist,’ 
the rhythmic work of the stokers in the 
boiler room; some speaking, chanting 
and singing in chorus; but the examina- 
tion, court martial and condemnation of 
the mutineers in the German Navy of 
1917 is realistic writing of an order so 
high that it becomes poetic. The charac- 
ters are so honestly and fully seen in all 
their weaknesses as well as their strength, 
their tragedy is so deeply felt that, 
while remaining completely themselves, 
they become symbols. ‘hey are all the 
worker-martyrs of the world, with their 
innocence, their stupidity, their weakness, 
their tragic and muddied heroism. The 


scene in the condemned cell, where the 
men turn in anguish from the thought of 
the details of their deaths to the memory 
of the only pleasures and kindnesses that 
had been within their reach while on 
service, those of the brothel; their excite- 
ment when they hear people in the street 
singing The Internationale and believe that 
their rescuers are coming — only to realize 
that it is ‘just a crowd of drunks’ —is a 
scene of an almost unbearable poignancy 
and human beauty. The whole pathos of 
the unlearned is in Reichpietsch’s cry 
at his trial, ‘If I could only say what I 
really think’; all the despairing anguish of 
innocent suffering in the cry of his mother, 
‘They couldn’t do that—they couldn’t 
do it — they couldn’t shoot my boy.’ 

Love on the Dole, though it, too, deals 
with the sufferings of the poor, is not in 
the same artistic world as Draw the Fires. 
Its people never become symbolic, more 
than themselves, they are never, indeed, 
entirely real people; they are all, after 
their lights, too good, except the comic 
characters, who are too bad. They are 
figures after life, but have no breath of 
their own. Still the play is a sincere 
piece of work, extremely moving and 
very good theatre. It aims at the solar 
plexus and gets home there. And it is 
well that it should. It is to be hoped 
that everyone —and that means most of 
us — who cannot imagine what it means 
to try to live on 15s. a week will see Love 
on the Dole. It should be seen, too, for 
the admirable comic acting of the three 
weird sisters of Hankey Park, Mrs. Jike, 
Mrs. Dorbell and Mrs. Bull, as portrayed 
by Drusilla Wills, Marie Ault and Beatrice 
Varley. Also for the excellent tragic 
acting of Mr. Ballard Berkeley as the 
young reformer Larry Meath, and the 
super-excellent tragic acting of Mr. Julien 
Mitchell as Mr. Hardcastle, whose cry 
‘Oh, God, send me a job!’ may well 
echo in all our ears and hearts. Mr. 
Alex Grandison, as vital young Harry 
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Hardcastle, was extremely convinc- 
ing. 

: Man of Yesterday, at the St. Martin’s, 
was adapted by the late Dion Titheradge 
from the French of Jean Bommart. 
When he remembers The Return of the 
Soldier the critic might well be annoyed 
that the dramatists had lost so many 
chances to make a play that symbolized 
more movingly ‘the years that the locusts 
have eaten,’ the hopes that peace has 
defeated. But the acting of Leslie Banks 
as James Brett, the bank manager of 
forty-one, who has a street accident, and, 
when he ‘comes to,’ believes himself a 
soldier of twenty-four, in a base hospital 
with a ‘blighty’ wound, has that mys- 
terious and satisfying completeness that 
does not make one say ‘what good acting,’ 
but makes one feel ‘J am James Brett.’ 
So one does not criticize the general 
plan till afterwards; one accepts it, unless 
it is too inherently improbable, as one 
accepts life, and is moved or excited by 
what happens. C. V. France as Sir 
George Rowland, the brain specialist, 
is a good foil to Brett’s wife and her 
family, played excellently by Gillian 
Lynd and Winifred Evans and Bromley 
Davenport. Ann Todd’s Katherine 
Lindon, the young nurse with whom Brett 
falls in love, was sincere and charming, 
but so emotional a nurse, even though 
her emotions were so well suppressed, 
would never have become a sister. Staff 
nurse, perhaps, at the most. 

Barbara Everest’s acting as Queen 
Anne, in Viceroy Sarah, by Norman 
Ginsbury, has the same satisfying and 
convincing quality as Leslie Banks’. No 
one should miss this chance, at the White- 
hall Theatre, to step up the back stairs 
into the past and know this odd, pathetic, 
stupid queen at first hand. As the 
Duchess of Marlborough kept her hus- 
band’s affection and inspired love as 
well as the desire to be dominated in 
Queen Anne, it is quite likely that the 


lovableness that Irene Vanbrugh cannot 
completely hide under the rages, tempers, 
tirades and tantrums of ‘Viceroy Sarah’ 
was really there in the first Duchess. 
Harcourt Williams gave us a kindly, 
moving picture of Anne’s greedy consort, 
George, Prince of Denmark, and Charles 
Hickman did an excellent piece of comedy 
acting as the bullied but uncrushable 
architect and fop, Captain Vanbrugh. 

Mrs. Nobby Clark at the Comedy is a 
nasty shock for the old who crooned 
about that Moulmein pagoda. Can this 
be Burma? Can this boring, rackety, 
Philistine crew have come under the 
influence of Mandalay? Thunderous 
dawn forbid! It was sad to see two such 
fine artists as Esmé Church and Marie 
Ney struggling with the amateurish 
dialogue and dead curtains provided by 
Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Lennox — why 
did they not revive The Lake? 

Anyone who enjoys ‘the murder 
game’ should go play it with the entire 
enthusiastic audience at the Kingsway 
Theatre, aided by Messrs. Fenn Sherie 
and Ingram d’Abbes, the authors of 
Murder in Motley. The harassed manager of 
Matthew Forsyth, the deluded and enter- 
taining detective-inspector of Douglas 
Jefferies, the impertinent programme- 
seller of Mabel Poulton and_ several 
admirable ‘bobbies,’ all ‘give verisimili- 
tude to an otherwise elaborate and 
unconvincing narrative.’ 


AT THE PICTURE GALLERIES 


Tue exhibition of modern Chinese paint- 
ing at the New Burlington Galleries is 
one of very great importance. It is an 
exhibition of paintings probably as impor- 
tant as any that could be arranged from 
the work of living English painters; it 
includes the work of an artist, Mr. Liu, 
who has a range and command that it 
would be hard to rival in England; and 
perhaps its greatest interest is that it 
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reveals a prolific and robust art living 
on its own tradition, a tradition entirely 
removed from ours, but one supported 
not only by a longer history, but also by 
a more informed, serious and sensitive 
contemporary appreciation. 

The first impression of this art is one 
of impenetrable illusiveness. Is it pos- 
sible to analyse their approach and dis- 
cover in what its importance lies? There 
is clearly no direct appeal. There is no 
pleasure in the texture of the ink on 
silk, and most, and certainly all the 
best, paintings are uncoloured. The 
only possible sensuous pleasure is the 
sophisticated appreciation of the beauty 
of the brush work. There is no real 
pleasure in the design. Almost all the 
pictures are well designed, but by artists 
who have learnt to design as they have 
learnt to write, so that they may best 
exemplify the style which they are using, 
not so that they may produce a design 
which is new, unique and exciting in 
itself. There are various styles of writing 
Chinese, and the caligrapher is expected 
to be proficient in all; he can make his 
characters expressive in infinite ways, 
drawing them spindly or blobby, bold 
or exquisite, but in form they remain 
classical. Nor are the paintings a 
revelation of the artist’s personal feelings. 
The exhibition seems inhumanly imper- 
sonal. There is no pleasure in the subject. 
Indeed, they are monotonous, bamboos 
and lotuses, birds and rocky landscapes. 
Where there is a realistic interest, as in 
the paintings of Mr. Kao Chi-Feng and 
his pupils, the effect is so vivid that it is 
extremely unpleasant. But this Cantonese 
school is fortunately a development 
separate from the bulk of the work in the 
exhibition. 

In the other paintings there is no 
realism of any sort, there is little incident 
or sentiment and no touch of drama or 
romance. Yet it is in the subject that 
the key to this art is to be found. Chinese 


art seems to play with its subjects like a 
cat with an immortal mouse. The same 
subjects are toyed with over and over 
again. Not for their own sake, for any 
desire to state the reality of the bamboo 
or the lotus, nor for any feeling that they 
arouse in the artist, but for their attributes 
and the artist’s sensibilities to them. 
Confined to this narrow borderline between 
the intellectual and the emotional, the 
Chinese find material enough to inspire an 
infinite variety of pictures. At this exhibi- 
tion Mr. Liu, who is represented by twenty 
paintings, is clearly the most important 
figure. He has a magnificent virtuosity 
without either ostentation or emptiness. 
He can be exquisite, as in his ‘Mont 
Branchard, Switzerland,’ or in the wander- 
ing lines of his ‘Lotus,’ or grand, as in the 
‘Eagle,’ with its heavy shoulders, or rich 
and heavy, as in his coloured painting on 
gold of peaches. Possibly his best picture 
is the unsympathetic but very memorable 
‘Old Deserted Horse.’ There are many 
other painters probably of equal, possibly 
greater, merit, who are represented by 
only a few works and therefore more 
difficult to appreciate. And any apprecia- 
tion is clearly partial and precarious of 
an art which is so foreign and so exact. 
Most exquisite were the thin meandering 
‘narcissi’ of Mr. Chang Ta-chien, par- 
ticularly when contrasted with his sprawl- 
ing ‘Lotus.’ Mr. Ti Ping-tsu’s only 
painting of ‘Hermitage in Mountain’ was 
a notable pleasure. Easier to approach 
were paintings such as Mr. Chi Pai- 
Shih’s ‘Grape Vine’ or Mr. Jen Pai- 
nien’s ‘Still Life.’ 

Perhaps ‘these ‘paintings are more 
realistic, or perhaps it is in painting such 
subjects that European artists approach 
more nearly to the Chinese purpose in 
art. Do any English artists pursue this 
purpose? One is naturally led to con- 
sider the modern abstract movement, 
and the publication of the first number of 
Axis, a quarterly review of contemporary 
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‘abstract’ painting and sculpture, makes it 
apt. Is the Chinese use of conventional 
forms the same as the English use of 
geometric ones? There is unquestionably 
some correspondence. Mr. Ben Nichol- 
son’s pictures have just that adjustment 
of intellectualism and exquisite emotional 
sensibility that is ~ characteristically 
Chinese. There is also a tendency for 
the abstract movement to establish itself 
as a new academicism, but one far more 
rigid and exclusive than any hitherto 
existing in Europe. This implies the 
existence of a criticism as sensitive, as 
learned and as close to the artist as that 
of the Chinese. The only beginnings of 
such a criticism to-day are in the writers 
of Axis; its publication is therefore an 
important event. They have obviously 
far to go. In China both artists and 
critics are often connoisseurs, collectors, 
poets and philosophers all at the same 
time. Perhaps it is just this intellectual 
unity and completeness that permits so 
fine and restricted an art to have such 
infinite vitality. In England our society 
is all in pieces. Our philosophers hate 
pictures, and our painters do not know 
the elements of philosophy, and they 
never meet one another. It is obviously 
dangerous that artists should become 
involved in esthetic theory. Also the 
purpose of the. artists included even in 
the selection of Axis is extraordinarily 
diverse. Mr. Grigson condemns all 
English artists except Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis, who, in their 
imaginative power expressed in ‘bio- 
morphic abstractions,’ far surpass the 
‘unconscious nihilists of extreme geo- 
metric abstraction.’ It is a pity that Mr. 
Grigson’s pretentious and _ ill-written 
article should be included with such 
clear and useful writing as that of Mr. 
Read, Miss Evans and Mr. Paul Nash, 
but it serves to point out the fundamental 
differences among ‘abstract’ artists. 
Chinese painting might be called ‘bio- 


morphic abstraction,’ but it has no 
affinity with Mr. Moore’s brooding dark- 
ness. 

Will the abstract movement capture 
and confine English art? This certainly 
has an extremely vigorous life at present, 
life which was represented last month by 
exhibitions of works by two of the most 
important artists contemporary with Unit 
One, Mr. William Roberts and Mr. Blair 
Hughes Stanton. 

Mr. Roberts’ show was very small, and 
most of the compositions were worked 
out in three mediums, pencil drawing, 
watercolour and oil. The impression was 
one of enormous concentration and 
intensity. Mr. Roberts has discovered 
a vehicle which seems capable of con- 
veying the maximum of emotional power. 
The vehicle is interesting in itself; Mr. 
Roberts’ beautifully accurate drawing 
and the scientific arrangement of his 
precise forms are very welcome when 
there is so much loose and idle painting 
to be seen. But the important part is 
Mr. Roberts’ treatment of his subject. 
It is typical that he concentrates exclu- 
sively on the human figure, for his pictures 
are essentially a statement of human 
relationships. In this, in his intensity, in 
his harsh but curiously satisfying colour 
and in the degree and purpose of his 
distortion of forms, Mr. Roberts recalls 
Signorelli, a painter with whom he is 
probably comparable in greatness. 

Mr. Hughes Stanton is an illustrator 
of the celestial. Man, whom Mr. Roberts 
shows so heavily bound to the earth, he 
raises to ecstasy. His set of twenty-three 
wood engravings, illustrating Miss 
Graves’ Epithalamion, which were ex- 
hibited at the Zwemmer Gallery, are a 
magnificent series. The movement which 
flows and culminates in them makes it 
difficult, if not false, to select any par- 
ticular one. They have a high poetic 
quality, the ecstasy of the Songs of Songs 
combined with Miltonic grandeur and 
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scale. The other illustrations exhibited, 
though all, particularly those to Evcle- 
siastes, are interesting, were far less 
important in size and in conception. 
The four colour prints were, however, 
remarkable experiments in what is almost 
a new medium. They are coloured 
wood engravings, not coloured woodcuts, 
and the fineness and richness of the cutting 
are enhanced by Mr. Hughes Stanton’s 
elimination of a key block (giving the 
outline), and by the large extent to which 
he prints his colours on top of one another. 
It is a medium which requires great 
science; but Mr. Hughes Stanton has 


that, and his experiment is full of 
promise. 

The two most important mixed 
exhibitions last month were those of the 
National Society and the  Painter- 
Etchers. The latter was lamentably 


uninteresting. Why can this society not 
assimilate any younger artists who are 
alive? Almost the only good prints were 
those of Mr. Frederick Austin, Mr. 
Robert Austin, and Mr. Paul Drury. 
Mr. Robert Austin’s latest engravings 
have a new intimacy, an English warmth 
of feeling which is a welcome develop- 
ment from his cold Italianate period. 
The National Society is not ashamed of 
its bad pictures, it is therefore very much 
more refreshing to visit than the usual 
carefully pruned exhibitions. Of the 
painters represented, the most interesting 
were Mr. Anthony Bladen and Mr. G. H. 
Stevens. The emphasis of the exhibition 
was, however, on the sculpture. One is 
apt to feel, looking at much minor modern 
sculpture, that the artists would be much 
improved by more practice in modelling. 
Clay cannot be trimmed and polished 
and left at that, it needs an idea before it 
will take a shape at all. 

The most notable work in_ this 
exhibition was Mr. Staite Murray’s 
picture, ‘Theme on Greek Pots.’ The 
relation of modern and Chinese painting 
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is at once raised again by this picture, 
for though actually representational, its 
theme is an abstraction. Does the 
existence of an entirely. different sort of 
art in England preclude the eventual 
tyranny of the abstract theory? Or is the 
passing from the one to the other the 
natural progress of art? This has cer- 
tainly been the Chinese progress, and 
the collection of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, 
which is now offered to the national 
museums, gives us material, hitherto 
inaccessible, for studying the progress. 
One of the most remarkable objects in 
this collection is a Han painting, about 
A.D. 200, on brick. It is a Taoist painting, 
depicting the history of the soul after death. 
In the foreground is a great chariot 
riding on clouds conveying souls; in the 
obscure background (the picture was 
covered with red paint for symbolic 
reasons) are two souls mounted on strange 
animals; towards them fly demons. The 
drawing of these figures and the bird 
which precedes them has invested them 
with a sense of terrific speed unparalleled 
in Western art. The painting conveys 
the drama, the strange sense of a foreign, 
unbounded land which is found in 
Simone Martini’s fresco of Guidoriccio or 
Sassetta’s Journey of the Magi. Again 
there are the Northern Wei pottery figures 
which have a similar quality. In par- 
ticular there is a small figure; its robes 
are very formalized, the sleeves are heavy 
and swollen, and the thin shape curves 
out to a wide circle at the base. The 
head bends slightly forward and is set on 
the fallen shoulders in a way that is 
tragically intense. As a final example, 
there is the great fresco presented to the 
Museum by Mr.. Eumorfopoulos some 
years ago, which represents three colossal 
bodhisattras floating together, rosy and 
sublime. - Chinese art, therefore, shows a 
progress from an art of the subject to 
an art of abstraction from the sub- 
ject. 
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MUSIG- IN LONDON 

HanpEL, the 250th anniversary of whose 
birth fell on the 23rd of last month, has 
just been enjoying a centenary. The value 
of such celebrations is mainly to a host of 
publishers, agents, film-directors and 
critics, and, secondly, to those executive 
musicians and conductors who may be 
far-seeing enough to add some extra 
stock of the composer’s works to their 
repertoites. In the great pool of music 
in general, a centenary may cause a 
slight splash, whose ripples are hardly 
strong enough to reach the shore; but 
the number of people whose sympathy and 
attention it really engages is very small 
indeed. With the majority there seems 
to be a vague reaction about any specimen 
of antiquity, namely, of wonder that a 
thing so old should still be with us, and 
perhaps a slight feeling of pleasure in 
participating in a venerable tradition, 
even if the tradition is no longer vital 
and the participation passive. 

In England, of course, a Handel 
Centenary has a rather special distinc- 
tion, since his music has characteristics 
which we like to consider, rightly or 
wrongly, English; and it is probably not 
only his long residence here which has 
been responsible for the German gibe, 
that the greatest English musician was 
Handel. During his years in England he 
succeeded in riveting his uncanny power 
on our imagination once and for all, and 
in all the years that followed, while in 
Central Europe a tradition of the greatest 
musical glory was being unfolded, we 
could produce nothing more reputable 
than a Dr. Arne, who somehow or other 
has chattered his lonely way down the 
ages as an immortal, In contemplating 
the extraordinary decline of post-Purcel- 
lian English music, it is absurd to lay all 
the blame on Handel. It is only among 
backward or atavistic societies that exotic 
influences tend to corrupt, and English 
music in the seventeenth century was 


certainly not undeveloped. It could 
afford, in fact, to rest on its laurels, and 
to take that breathing-space to which 
history is entitled when she has revealed 
herself in an exceptionally spacious epoch. 
Glorious though those laurels were, how- 
ever, itis the sad truth that the English 
continued to rest upon them when in all 
decency they should have been once more 
on the move. At this point Handel is 
usually accused af stepping in and provid- 
ing the foreign ready-made article at the 
expense of home trade; this, however, is 
a rather poor explanation. If English 
music was so fragile and tender a bloom 
that the presence of one great man was 
sufficient to kill it, it would, if it had 
matured, have been but a sickly plant. 
Yet it seemed as though the arrival of a 
style so mature, so masterful, so immediate 
and direct, was more than our eighteenth- 
century musical mentality could assimi- 
late. The fault lay not so much in 
Handel’s strength as in English weakness, 
and in that unfortunate national charac- 
teristic which battens contentedly on the 
legacy of its forefathers instead of laying 
out its inheritance in a true spirit of 
construction. The damage is almost 
irreparable, and we have nearly forgotten 
in what our musical inheritance consists. 
For some time we have been vainly 
trying to pick up the stray end where it 
was broken off—to find salvation in 
olde-worlde Elizabethanisms and pseudo- 
folk-song. But we have applied ourselves 
to the manner of the Tudor and Restora- 
tion periods, instead of seeking the vigorous 
spirit which lies beneath. We have grossly 
misconceived, in fact, the whole nature 
of tradition. 

When our minds turn to Handel, 
reflections such as these should after all 
be secondary, for it is on the great qualities 
of his music that our attention should be 
primarily focussed. A Centenary may 
serve to re-vitalize those contacts with 
the composer which time and custom 
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have led us to take for granted. To this 
end we assembled at the Queen’s Hall on 
February goth, where Dr. Adrian Boult, 
in the absence of Sir Thomas Beecham 
through indisposition, conducted three 
large-scale works of Handel. The first 
of these, Acis and Galatea, had an 
unfortunate beginning, for the opening 
Sinfonia led off at such breakneck speed 
that not only were the unhappy oboists 
unable to play their passages, but the 
whole piece was reduced to a meaningless 
gabble. Of no great depth, this number 
might serve to set the scene of action, 
which is a ‘Rural Prospect, diversified 
with rocks, groves and a river.’ So far 
from sounding rural, the thirty-six lusty 
violinists succeeded in conveying an 
impression much more like Oxford Street 
on Saturday morning. Acis and Galatea 
is more than a ‘period-piece,’ and 
does not need any extravagances to 
give it life. Its elegance is by no means 
superficial, and cannot be dismissed as 
‘quaint’. A suspicion of this misconcep- 
tion overhung much of the evening, 
except so far as the chorus was concerned. 
There is nothing ‘quaint’ about the 
average English choir’s idea of how to 
sing Handel. John Kentish, a young 
and intelligent tenor, sang the part of 
Damon with fine sincerity and forthright 
style. ; 
Handel was prone upon occasion to 
purloin the works of other composers 
and include them in his own. Kreisler, 
on the other hand, has just caused a 
flutter by confessing to the reverse of this 
habit — of passing off his own work as 
that of other people. By this time, this 
curious musical cuckoo has offspring in 
a large variety of classical nests, and some 
confusion is occasioned thereby. Mr. 
Newman, seriously perturbed lest the 
general public should imagine that the 
critics have once more been caught out, 
hastily produces an article wherein he 
persuades himself, if nobody else, that 


this is untrue. Some are amused by the 
contretemps, some annoyed, and some, 
saying that music is music whoever 
writes it, are indifferent. But few vio- 
linists, one imagines, will eschew the 
Kreisler pasticcios on the grounds that 
they are fakes, or, knowing them to be 
fakes, will weary of them sooner than 
they seem to have done in the past. 


ON THE SCREEN 


THERE have been very few outstanding 
films during the last few weeks. The most 
spectacular one has an extremely irri- 
tating title, The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
Anyone who liked Beau Geste and wanted 
more, will find it here. This film is 
British as only Hollywood knows hew to be. 
It relates the story of Colonel Stone, a 
very commanding officer of the Bengal 
Lancers on the North-West Frontier and 
his young son who is sent straight from 
Sandhurst to his father’s regiment, full 
of patriotism and eager for the adventurous 
life of Empire building. 

Colonel Stone’s reception of his son 
is more than chilly —he almost cuts him 
dead. This extreme attitude towards 
the boy led one to believe either that the 
Colonel did not approve of his regiment 
or that he disapproved of himself for 
having hadason. Actually he was moved 
by a jealous regard for the reputation of 
his regiment and a desire to play for 
safety by only having tried men gazetted 
to him. Young Stone, depressed by his 
father’s welcome, disobeys orders and 
behaves in so foolish a manner that he is 
kidnapped by a disloyal native ruler 
who, by means of torture, extracts 
information regarding a certain route 
along which ammunition will travel. 
The Colonel will not move an inch to 
save the life of his disobedient son, with 
the result that the ammunition is captured 
by the enemy; this forces the Colonel to 
move heaven and earth considerable 
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distances in order to subdue hordes of 
frontier rebels now very well armed. 
Fortunately this martinet of a Colonel 
was unlucky in having other unruly 
senior officers apart from his son. In 
spite of strict orders not to leave camp, 
two of these young officers had already 
broken away from their duties and dressed 
in native costume, gone in search of the 
erring son. They find him by being 
captured themselves and thrown into 
the same lock-up. At the critical moment 
of attack by their own regiment they 
manage to escape and turn the tables, 
in fact the village, on the enemy by 
blowing up the greater part of the 
ammunition; and one of the three is 
killed in the process. The Colonel must 
never know of his son’s guilt and so, at 
the end of the film, we see him pinning 
decorations on him, the surviving junior 
officer and the saddle cloth: of the dead 
hero’s horse. Naturally the son had great 
difficulty in not breaking down, and the 
horse, which presumably had had one or 
two of the quietest days of its life, looked 
mildly surprised. The film had excellent 
speed and some fine shots of a Lancer 
regiment in action, but are Colonels 
really like that, and is this how decorations 
are worn? All the parts are exceedingly 
well played. Aubrey Smith as _ the 
second in command kept a stiff upper 
lip, held a straight bat and was in every 
way the perfect backbone for regiments 
and empires. Gary Cooper played some 
delightful scenes—the most satisfying 
being those in which he expressed his 
views on the army in general and _ his 
Colonel in particular. These scenes were 
in themselves a criticism of the film. 
Having escaped Courts Martial by a 
very narrow margin, it was possible to 
cross the road and attend the trial of 
Evelyn Prentice in American courts. The 
Prentice family consisted of three people — 
Mr. Prentice, Mrs. Prentice and their 
incredible daughter aged five or six. 
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Mr. Prentice at the time of this story is the 
most sought-after attorney in the United 
States. Working twenty hours in the 
day leaves very little time for family 
life, and so Mrs. Prentice becomes a 
suitable subject for a blackmailer’s craft. 
The plot is hackneyed enough. Mrs. 
Prentice finally has a struggle with the 
blackmailer to get back letters she has 
written to him. In the course of the 
struggle a revolver she is using to em- 
phasize her threat goes off accidentally 
and she imagines she has killed the 
blackmailer; actually he is finished off 
by a jealous girl friend who finds him a 
few minutes after Mrs. Prentice’s flight. 
The woman is arrested and Prentice is 
urged by his wife to defend her. 

Prentice’s eloquence in court makes 
it appear possible that the woman will 
be acquitted. At a critical moment 
Prentice gets news from outside which 
makes him realize that his wife is involved. 
Before he has time to decide what action 
he shall take, the prosecution’s bullying 
of the prisoner is too much for Mrs. 
Prentice, who rises in the court and 
declares her guilt. Prentice immediately 
springs to action, proves that his client 
did commit the murder after all, and 
even forces a confession from her. Pren- 
tice’s gratitude towards the murderer 
and professional decency puts him in an 
awkward position. He reverts to his 
original jo8 of defending the murderer 
which he does so successfully that she is 
acquitted —a hard-working man. The 
Prentice family set off for a holiday in 
Europe, presumably happily united, 
though they still had that child with 
them. 
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